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CHAPTER T. 

Ye nho wcttld know what evils man can injliot upon his felloir 
without reluctance, hesitation, or regret, ye who would learn the 
' hniii of human endurance, and with what bitter anguish and 
’i^idigitaiit hate the heart may swell, and yet not burst,"-peruse these 
!Rlemoir'> ’ 

Olinc arc no silhen sorrows, nor sentimental sufferings; but that 
stern re<ility of actual woo, tho story of which may i^haps touch even 
srune <ii tho^e who are ever; day themselves the authors eff misery tlM 
same tnat 1 endured For however the practice of tyranny may navo 
deadened »‘ver.\ better emotion, and the prejudices of education ana into- 
ri'st itia; have hardened the he<iri, huimuiity will still extort an invo- 
luntar; tribute; and iiifii will grow uneasy at hearing of those dee^ of 




MllOiilUill 




Miould I accomplish no more than this; should I bo able, thrOUiG^ 
Iht triple steel with whieh tlie love of money and the lust of dominatioa 
h I-' (.neii<*led it, to reach one bosom,—let the story of my wronf;^ Sum¬ 
mon II)), 111 the mind oi a single oppressor, the dark and ureaded imafies 
ol In'. ovMi inisdeedt., and teach his conscience how to torture him w]^ 
the i>ietnre of hiinseli, and 1 shall be content. Next to the tears and 
tho (‘xultalioiis of the emancipated, the remorse of tyrants is the 
ehoiee-'t oflermg upon the altar of liberty ! 

But perha)»s something more may lie iKissiblo; not likely, but to ^ 
iinagiiK d, anrLii may b(^ even faintly to be hoped. PermniB within 
some ; out hi 111 nreu'^t, ui which the evil spirits of avari(^ and tyranj^, 
have as yet failed to gam unlimited control, 1 may be able to r^ndm, 
the smotherod and expiring embers of humanity. Spite of habits tpdA 
prejudues inculcated and lostered from his earliest imddhuod, spitit 
the enticeniciitsof wealth and political distinction, and th 0 stiU 
enticements of ludolenco and ease, spite of the pratingn of bolloviV 
hearted priests, spite of the arguments of time-serving soj^iste, 
tho he^^ltation and terrors of the weak-spmted and wavering; 
of evil precept and evil example, ho dares—that genetons and 
youth!—to riiensh and avow the feelings of a man. , " w ^ 

Another Saul among the prophets, he prophesies terrible liilftgB itti 
the ear of insolent and luxurious tyranny; in the midst of tglillH 
he dares to preach the good tidings of hberiy ; in the veiy sd&ml an 
ojiprcssion, he stands boldly forth the advocate of human rignts 1 J 
He breaks down the ramparts of prejudice; he dimipates the iiliisicnia] 


for over the fetter of the slave! 
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In place of reluctant toil, tirudgin^ for another, he brmg> in smiling 
industry to lalwur for herself! All nature seems to oxull. in tbt' 
change! The earth, no longer made, barren by the icsirs and the bloot 
of her children, pours fortli her treasures Tvitli redoubled lil)erulil,y. 
Existence ceases to be torture; and to live is no longer, to milhous, tiie 
certainty of being miserable. 

Chosen Insiruincnt of Ileroy ! Illustrious Deliverer! Come ! come 
quickly! 

Come!—lest, if tby coming bo delayed, there come in thy pla<*c, he 
who mil be at once Delivekeh and AvExNgeu ! 


" CHAPTEE II. 

The county in which I wa.-. born was tlujn, and for aught 1 kur)n 
may still be, one of 1 he richest and most populous in eastern Virginia 
My father, Colonel Charles Moore, w-as the head of one of the mos 
considerjielo and influcutia! familie.s in that jiart of the country; aint 
family, however little weight it may have in other parts of America, at 
the time I was Ixim was a thing of no slight conseiiuence in lowoi 
Virginia, Nature and education had coinbmed to (jualit'y CoIoik^ 
Moore to fill with credit the station in ■which his birth had placed liiui. 
He was a finished aristocrat; and such he showed himself in every 
word, look, and action. There wa.s in his bearing a conscious su]k;- 
riority which low could resist, sol'ienod and rendered even agreeable by 
a gentleness and suavity, whicli flattered, pleased, and <;aptivat.e<l 1^ 
fact, he was familiarly spoken of among lii> friends and maglilmur':, 
the faultless pattern of a true Virginian gentlomaii—an crK-omium by 
which they supi>oscd themselves to convey, in the most emphalic man¬ 
ner, the highest possible praise. 

When the war of the American Itevolution broke out, Colonel Moore 
was a veiy young man. By birth and education be belonged, as 1 have 
said, to the aristocratic paity, which being aristocratic, was, of cour>e, 
conservative. But the imjiulses of youth and jiatriotism were loo 
strong to be resisted. He espoused with zeal the anise of liberty, and 
by lus pohtical activity and influence contributed not a liltlo to its 
succor. 

Of liberty indeed be was always a warm and energetic admirer. 
Among my earliest recollootions of him, is the carnc.Ntness with n'hicli, 
among his friends and guests, he used to vindicate the cause of the 
Prencli Eevolution, then going on. Of tbfit revolution, throughout its 
whole progress, he w'as a most eloquent advocate and aiKilogist; and 
though 1 understood little or nothing of wiiat he .said, the sjiirit and 
eloquence with which he spoke could not fail to affect mo. rhjl 
o/4»an> and the righta of hmiuru n.alurc\\CTG phrases whicli, althou; 
at that time I "was quite unconscious of i heir meaning, 1 lieard so oflt 
rejieated, that they made an indelible impres-^ion upon my memory, ai • 
^1 after years frequently recurred lo my r('.coll<*t;tion. 

But Colonel Moore was not a mere talker; ho lisid tlie credit of ac. 
ing up to his principles, and wjis universally regardc-<l as a man of tin 
greatest good nature, honour, and uprightuo-ss. Several proinisin! 
young men* who afterwards rose to eimnouc<;, were indebted for thei 
first rtart in life to Ids patronage and assistance. 11c settled half th 
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differences in the county, and never seemed so welJ pleased as nhen by 
prevenUnji a lawsuit or a duel, ho hindered an aeeidental and xierhaps 
■iriflmg dispute from dogeiu'raling into a bitter, if uol a fatal, (piarrel. 
The ton(leruos.s ol his heart, his reailj, active henovolcuco, and his 
sympathy with misfortune, wore traits in Ids ehameter spoken of by 
every bod}. 

Had 1 been allowed to choose my own paternity, could I i)Oi!isibly 
have s^do(^^ ed a more dcsiralde fallierr' liut by the laws and customs 
of V irginia, it is not the father, hut the mother, whose rank and condi¬ 
tion determine that of the child; and, akus! my mother was a concu- 
hino, and a slave ! 

"i'et those who beheld her for the first lime, would liardly have ima¬ 
gined, or would willingly have forgotten, that she was conneoteu with 
an Ignoble and degraded race. IJumble a.-? her .-xtation imgh! lie, she 
could at lead hi^asl po^se^^iou of the most hrUlifuu beauty. ^J’lie trace 
<)f African blood, by which her veins were coutam’inatcJ, was disilacily 
vi'ible; but the tint which it iiujiarted to her efmiploAion only served 
t<» give a i'C<‘uhar rudinesh to the blush that maiiUed over her cheek. 
Her long black hair, which she underhtood how to arrange with an 
artful .'-impliriiy, ami the llashiug of her dark eyes, which changed their 
cx])re.''Mtm with every change of feeling, corresifouded exactl} to her 
coiuple.vion, and cmnideted a j»icture winch might. peiha]».'i! he mai-clied 

§ ■ 1 Sijuin or Italy, hut for winch, it would be in vuiu to seek a rival 
liioug the ji:de-face«l and languid i'jeiiutie.'^ of ea.>l('rn \ irginia. 

1 dc-'Ciibf her imire like a lover than a sou. 13u1 iii truth, her beaol.v 
wnc s<; uncominou, to draw luy aticution while I was jet a child; auJ 
ni.uiy Ml hour have I watched her, almost with a lover s earuestnest, 
v»hil(‘ sue fondled lui' on lun* lap, and tear.- and .-miles chased each other 
alU-ru.'iieJy ovi'r a face, tin; t .v[n't>.-iuu of whir-h was ever chaugiug, 
yet alwa.v;- boauUi'ul. Sln‘ was the most afi'cclionate of mothers; the 
lULvt Lire of lenderne-.-, grief, and pleasure, with wliich she ahva\ s seemed 
to n gard me, gave a lu-w vivacily to her hoaulj , aud it waaiu'obably 
llu.^ which so carlj and so .-ironglj tj.\e<l ui.v attention. 

JjuI I was very far from being her onlj admirer. Her beauty wj.-. 
notorious througli all that jiari of the eouutrj ; aud Colonel Moore had 
In^en freqiu'iitly tempted to .-ell her by the offer of very high priex^v 
All such olU'rs, however, he liad slcadil} rejected; for he especially 
prided himself n]M»u ovvuing the swiftest horse, the handsomest vveuoh, 
and the finest pack of himnd.^ in the “ Ancient Dominion.” j 

Now it may seem odd to some people, iii some jiarts of the world, that^ 
Colonel Moore, lieiiig such a man as 1 have described him, should keep 
a lui.slress and be the fat her of illegitimate ehiklren. Such persons,- 
however, must he totally ignorant of the state of Ihiugs iutlie slavo- 
lioldiug slates of America. 

Colonel Moore was married to au amiable woman, whom 1 dare say 
he loved and respected; and in the course of time she made him the 
happy fatlicr of two sous and as many daughU^rs. This circumstance, 
hi.uvevcr, did not hinder him, any more than it does any other American 
planter, from giving, in the mean time, a very free im^lgenoe to Ins 
amorous tmuperameni among his numerous slaves at/ Spring-Meadows— 
for so his estate was called! Many of the young women 9 cca.siomuly' 
boasted of his alteutions; though generally, at any one time, he uid 
not have more than one or two acknowledged favourites. 

Mj mother was for several jears di.-tinguished by Colonel Moore^s 
verj purticukir regard, and she hrouglit him no less than six children, 
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Sll of whom, except myself, who was the eldest, were lucky enough to 
die in infiincy. 

From my mother I inherited some imperceptible portion of African 
blood, and with it, the base and cursed condition of a slave. tBut though 
born a slave, I inherited ail my father’s proud spirit, sensitive feelings, 
ind ardent temperament; and as regards natural endowments, whether 
of mind or body, 1 am bold to assert that he had more reason to be 
proud of me than of cither of his legitimate and acknowledged sons. 


CHAPTER ni. 

That education i.s the most effectual which commences earliest— 
A maxim well understood in that part of the world in which it was my 
misfortune to be born. As it sometimes happens there, that one half of 
a man’s children are born masters and the other half slaves, it has be¬ 
come sufticicntly obvious how necessary it is to begin by times the 
course of diseijuine proper to train them up for these very different 
situations. It is, accoraingh'j the general custom, that young master, 
Almost from the hour of his birth, has allotted to him some little slam 
near his own ago, upon whom be begins, from the time he can go n1oil|||^ 
to practise his api)re».,tice.'?hip of tyranny. It so happened that within 
less than a year after my birth. Colonel Moore’s vrife presented him 
with her second son, James; and while we both slept unconscious in 
our cradles, I was duly assigned over and appointed to be the body-ser¬ 
vant of my younger brother. It is in this capacity, of Master James’s 
boy, that, following bar;k the traces of memory, I first discover myself. 

The natural and usual consequences of giving one child absolute au- 
thoritj' over another may be easily imagined. The love of domination 
is perliaps the stronge.str <»f our passions, and it is suriirising how soon 
the veriest child will become perfect in the practice of tyranny. Of this. 
Colonel Moore’s eldest son, William, or Master William, as he was 
called at Spring-Meadow, was a striking instance. He was the terror 
And bugbear, not only of Joe, his own boy, but of all tlie children on 
the place. That unthinking and irrational delight in the exercise of 
cruelty, which is sometimes displayed by a wayward child, seemed in 
him almost a pa.s.sion; and this passion, by perpetual indulgence, was 
soon fostered into a habit. When any uelinquent slave was to be 
punished, he contrived if possible to find it out, and to be present at 
the infliction; so that he soon became an adept in all the horrible prac¬ 
tices and disgusting slang of an overseer. Ho always went armed with 
a w'hip, twice as long as himself, and upon the least opposition to his 
whims and caprices, was ready to show his skill in the use of it. All 
this he took some little pains to conceal from his father; who, however, 
was pretty careful not to see what he could by no means approve, but 
what, at the same time—indulgent father as he was—he would have 
found it very difficult to prevent or cure. 

^Master James, to whose service 1 was particularly appointed, was a 
very different boy. Sickly and weak from his birth, his temper was 
gentle and his mind effeminate. He had an affectionate disposition, and 
soon conceived a fondness for me, which 1 very thankfully returned. 
.He protected jne firom the tyranny of Master William by his entreaties, 
his teaw, and what had much more weight with that amiable youth. 
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by threats of complaining to his father, and making a complete exposure 
of his brutal and cruel l^haviour. 

1 soon learned to put up with and to pardon an occasional pettish¬ 
ness and ill humour, for which Master James’s bad health furnished a 
ready excuse; and by flattery and apparent obsequiousness, for a child 
learns and practises such arts as readik as a man, 1 presently came 
to have a great influence over him. Ke was the master and I the 
slave; but while we wore both children, this artificial distinction had 
less potency, and I found little difficulty in maintaining that actual pre¬ 
eminence, to which my superior vigour both of body and mind so justly 
entitled mo. 

When Master James had reached the ago of five years, it w'as judged 
expedient by his father, that he should be initiated into the rudiments 
of learning. To learn the letters was a laborious undertaking enougli, 
—^but for putting them into words, my young ma.st»r seemed to have no 
genius whatever. Ho waa not destitute of ambition; ho w’as indeed 
very desirous to learn; it was the ability—not the inchnation—that w'as 
wanting. In this difficulty he had recourse to mo, who was on all occa¬ 
sions his chief counsellor. By putting our heads together we soon hit 
upon a plan. My memory was remarkably good, wliUe that of my poor 
little master was very miserable. W'o arranged, therefore, that the 
family tutor should first teach me the letters and the abs, w'hich my 
strong memory, we thought, would enable mo easily to retain, and 
vliich 1 was gradually, and betw’een plays, as opportunity served, to in- 
st.il into the mind of Master James. This plan we found to answer 
admirably. Neither the tutor nor Colonel Moore made any objection 
to it; for all that Colonel Moore desired was, that his son should learn 
to read; and the tutor was very williug to shift olf the most laborious 
part of Ills task upon my shoulders. 

As yet., no one nad dreamed of those barbarous and detestable laws— 
unparalleled in any otlior codes, and destined to be tiie everlasting dis¬ 
grace of America—by which it hius been made a critne, punishable with 
lino and imprisonment, to teach a slave to fead. 

It is not enough that custom and the proud scorn of unfeeling 
tyranny unite to keep the slave in hopeless and helpless ifmorance, but 
the laws too have 0 ]jenly become a party to this atjcurscu conspiracy ! 
Yes, I iHjlieve they w'ould tear out our very oye.s,—and that too by * 
virtue of a regularly enacted statute—had they ingenuity enough to 
invent a w^ay of enabling us to drudge and delve without them! 

I soon learned to read, and before long I made Master James almost 
as good a reader as myself. As ho was subje(;t to frequent fits of illness, 
which confined him to the house, and disabled him from indulging in 
those active sports to which boys are chiefly devoted, his father obtained 
for him a large collection of books adapted to his age, which he and I 
used to read over together, and in which we took great delight. 

In the further progress of my young master’s studies I was still his 
associate: for though the plan or teacliing me first, in order that I might 
afterwards teach him, was pursued no longer, yet as I had a desire to learn, 
as well as a quick apprehension, I found no aiflioulty in extracting every 
day from Master James the substance of his lessons. Indeed, if there 
was any difiiculty in them, he waa in the constant habit of appealing tc^ 
mo for assistance. In this way I acquired some elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic and geography, and even a smattering of Latin. 

These acquisitions, however, I took great pains to conceal, Since oven 
the fact that I could read, though it increased my consequence among 
the servants, exposed me to a good deal of ridicule, to which I wa^*very 
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sensitive. I was not looked upon, as I suppose they now look' upon a 
slave, who knows how to read, and who exhibits some marks of sense and 
afeility, as a dr^ful monster breathing w'ar and rebellion, and plotting 
to cut the throats of all the good people in America; I was regarded 
rather as a sort of prodigy—like a three-legged hen, or a sheep with four 
eyes; a thing to be produced and exhibited for the entertainment of 
strangers. JVequently at a dinner-party, after the Madeira had circu¬ 
lated pretty freely, I was set to read paragraphs in the newspapers, to 
amuse my maste]^s tipsy guests, and was puzzle<l, perplexed, and 
tormented, by all sorts of absurd, ridiculous, and impertinent questions, 
which I was ohliged to answer under penalty of having a wine-glass, a 
bottle, or a plate flung at my heiwl. Master Wiiliam especially, as 
he was prevented from using his whip upon me, as freely as he wished, 
strove to indemnify himself by making me the butt of his wit. He took 
great pride in the mek-name of the ‘‘ learned nigger,” which ho had 
invented, and always applied to mo—lhougl», (Jod knows, that my cheek 
was little less fair than his, and 1 cannot help hoping that, at least, my 
soul was whiter. 

These, it may be thought, wore trifling v(5xn,lions. In truth thoy were 
sb; but it cost me many a struggle before 1 efmJd learn to endure them 
with any tolerable jjatience. I was eomT)ensated in some mea.sure, by 
the pUausuro I took in listening, as I stood behuid iny niastcr^s chair, to 
the conversation of the company,—1 moan their conversation before th(w 
set regularly in to drinking; for every dinner-party was sure to wind dp 
with a general frolic. 

Colonel Moore kept an opem house, and almost every day, ho had some 
of his friends, relatives, or neighbours, at his table. Ho was himself an 
eloquent and most agreeable talker; his voice wa.s soft and musical, and 
he always expressed himself with a great deal of point and vivacity. 
Many of his guests were well-informed men; and though politi<is vvas 
always the leswling topic of conversation, a groat variety of other subjects 
were occasionally disemssed. Colonel Moore, as I have already observ^ed, 
was himself a warm democrat—republican w'us then the phrase—for 
democrat, however fond the Americans have since becxime of the name, 
was at that time regarded as an epithet of reproach. The greater part of 
those who frequented Colonel Moore’s house entertfiined the same 
liberal opinions on political subjects. I listened to their conversation 
with eagerness and pleasure; and when I heard them talk of equal 
rights, and declaim against tyranny and oppression, my heart would 
swell with emotions of which 1 scarcely understood the meaning. All 
this time, I made no jiersonal application of what 1 heard and felt. It 
was only the abstraf;t beauty of liberty and equality of which I had 
learned to be enamoured. It was the hrcnch republicans with whom I 
sympathised; it was the Austrian and English tyrants against whom my 
indignation was roused; it was John Adams and his atrocious gag-law. 
I had not yet learned to think about myself. What I saw around me E 
had always been accustomed to see, and it appeared, as it were, the flxed 
order of nature. Though born a slave, 1 had, as yet, experienced 
scarcely anything of the miseries of that wreUdicd condition. I was 
singularly fortunate in my young master, to whom I was, in many 
Inspects, as much a companion as a servant, lly Ins favour, and through 
means of my mother, who still continued a favourite with Colonel 
Moore, I enjoyed more indulgences than any other servant, on the place. 
Comparing my situation with that of the field hatids, I might pronounce 
payself fortunate indeed; and though exposed t.o occa^-ional jmirtiJica- 
liolis, 'enough to give me already a foretaste of the bitter cup which 
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every one wlio lives a slave must swallow, my youth and the buoyant 
vivacity of my temper as yet sustained me. 

At this time 1 did not know that Colonel Moore was my father. That 
gentleman was indebted for no inconsiderable part of his high reputa¬ 
tion, to a very strict attention to those conventional observances which 
so olten iisurj) the place of morals. Some observances of this sort, which 
prevail in America, are .suflicicntly remarkable. It is considered, for 
instance, no crime whatever for a master to be, if he chooses, the father 
of every infant slave born upon his plantation. Yet it is esteemed a 
very griive breach of propriety, indeed almost an unpardonable crime, 
for such a father ever, in any way, to acknowledge or take any notice, of 
any of his unfortunate children. Imperious cu'^tom demands that he 
should treat tlieni, in every respect, like his rdher slavt's. If he drive 
them into the field to labour, if he soli them at auction to the highest 
bidder, it is all well, lint if he audaciously undertake to exhibit tow’ards 
tlKOM, in anyway, Itie slightest indication of iiuternal tenderness, ho may 
be sure that Ins character will bo assailed by the tongue of nnivcrsal 
slander; that bis even' weak lamit and unjustifiable action will be care¬ 
fully sought, out, malignantly magnified, and ostentatiously exposed; 
that he will be com])olled to run a sort of moral gauntlet, and will 1^ 
Tei)rosent(‘d among all the. Mfcr sort of people, as everything that is 
•uiauioiis, ha^e, and contianplilile, 

<Colonel Moorc was far tof> wi^e a man to entertain the slightest idea 
of exposing himself to an.v thing of that sort, lie liad always kept the 
best M)ciety,—and though he might be a demoiTat in jiolitics, he was 
certainly very much of an jiristticral and an c\<*lusive m his loolings. 
Of (vninso, he bad the same sort, of indescribable horror, at the thouglit 
of violating any of the siJtlled j)ro])rielies of the society in which ho 
moved, t hat a nio<lorri belle has of cotum lace, or a modern dandy of an 
iron fork. This being the ca^e, nobody will wonder—so far at least ^ 
Colonel jMoore had any control over the matter—that I was still 
ignorant who my father was. 

Hut though a sof'ret to me, it certainly was not so to Colonel 
Moore’s frieixls and visitors. If nothing else had betrayed it, the striking 
resemblance between ns would certainly have done .so; and although 
that same repard to ju'opne*!/, which ]»revented Colomd Mixiro from 
ever noticing the relationship, also tied up the tongues of hisguest.s, yel 
after I had learned the secret, thert^ iimnediately occurred t() my mind 
the true explanation of certain sly jests and distant allusions, which had 
sometimes l>eeii dropped towards the end of a dinner, by some of those 
guests whom deop })otations had inspired at once with wit and veracity. 
These hrilliancies, of which 1 had never been able to understand the 
meaning, wcr(* always ill received by Colonel Moore, and by all the 
soberer part of the company, and were frequently followed by a com¬ 
mand to me and the otlier servants to quit the room; hut why or where¬ 
fore, till I became iKissesscd of the key above mentioned, I was always at 
a grtiat loss to determine. 

The secret w'hich my father did not choose, and which my mother 
did not dare to communicate, I might easily have obtained from my 
follow-servants. Hut at this time, like most of the lighter-complexioned 
slaves, 1 felt a sort of contempt for my duskier brothers in misfortune. 
I kept myself as much as possible at a"distance from them, and sisorned 
to associate with men a little darker than myself. So ready are slaves 
to imbibe all the ridiculous prejudices of their oppressors, and them¬ 
selves to add new links to the chain which deprives them of their 
liberty! • 
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But let me do my father justice; for I do not believe that he was 
totally destitute of a father’s feelings. Though lie never made the 
slightest acknowledgment of the claims which 1 had upon himj'et I am 
sure, in his own heart, he did not totally deny their validity. There was 
a tone of good-natured indulgence whenever he spoke to me—an air of 
kindness, which, though he always had it, seemed toward me to have in 
it something peculiar. At any rate, he succeeded in captivating my 
affections; for though 1 regarded him only as my master, I loved him 
very sincerely. 


CHAPTEll IV. 

I WAS about seventeen years old, when my mother was attacked by a 
fever, which proved fatal to her. She (‘arly had a presentiment of her 
fete; and before the disorder had made any great progress, she sent me 
word that she desired to see me. I found her in lied. She begged the 
woman who nursed her to leave us together, and hade me sit down by 
her bed-side. Having told mo that she feamd slie was going to die, .she 
could not think it kind to me, slio .said, t() leave the w'oi^d, witliout first 
t^ng me a secret, which possibly I rniglit find hereafter of some con¬ 
sequence. I Ix^gged h-^r 1o go on, and waited with impatience for the 
promised information. She began it li a .sliort acef)uut of her own life. 
Her mother was a slave; her fiither was a certain Colonel Randoliili—a 
scion of one of the great Virginian families. She had been raised as a 
lady’s maid, and on the niamage of Colonel Moore, had been purehased 
byh ini and presented to his wife. She was then quite a girl. As .she 
grew older and her beauty became more noticeablo, .she found miicJi 
favour in the eyes of her innsliT. She had a neat little house, w'ith a 
double set of rooms—an arrangement as much for Colonel Moore’s con¬ 
venience as her own; and though some light tasks of needlework were 
sometimes required of her, j et a.s nobody bho.se to quarrel w'itii master’s 
favourite, she lived, henceforward, a very careless, indolent., hut as she 
told me, a very unhappy life. 

Por a part of this unliappine.ss she w'as indebted to herself. The air 
of superiority she assumed in her intercourse with the other .servants 
made them all hate her, and induced them to improve every opportunity 
of vexing and mortifying her; and to all sorts of feminine mortifications 
she was as sensitive as any belle that ever existed. But though vain of 
her lieauty and her master’s favour, she was not ill-tempered; and the 
foolish pride from which she suffered, sprung in her, as a similar feeling 
did in me, from a groundless, though common prejudice. Indeed, our 
situation wa.s so superior to that of most of the other slaves, that we 
naturally imagined ourselves, in some sort, a superior race. It W'as 
doubtless under the influence of this feeling that my mother, having 
told me who my father was, observed with a .smile and a self-comjdacent 
air, which even the tremors of her fever did not prevent from being 
f^pXiarent, that both on the father s and the mother’.s side, I had running 
in my veins the best blood of Virginia—tlie blood, she added, of the 
Moores and the llandolphs! 

Alas! she did not seem to recollect that though I might count all the 
nobles of Virginia among my ancestors, one drop oi‘ blood imported 
from t4.frioar~though that, too, might be the blood of kings and 
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chieftains—would be enough to taint the whole pedigree, and to con¬ 
demn me to i)erpetual slavery, even in the house of iny own father!. 

The information which my mother communi(!ated made little im¬ 
pression uiK)n me at the moment. My principal anxiety was for her; 
for she had always been the tenderest and most affectionate of parents. 
The progi’css of her disorder was rapid, and on the third day she ceased- 
Uy live. T lamented her with the sincerest CTief, The shari>ness of my 
fsorrow was soon over; but my spirits did not seem to regain their 
former tone. Q’he thoughtless gaiety, which till now had shed a sort of 
sunshine over my life, seemed to desert me. My thoughts began to 
recur very freciuently to the information which my mother had comma- 
nioated. 1 hardly know how to describe the effect which it seemed to 
have upon me. Nor is it e.asy to tell what were its actual eflbcts, or 
what ought to l)e ascribed to otlier and more general causes. Perhaps 
that revolution of feeling, which I now experienced, f^iould be attributed - 
in a great measure to the change from lioyhood to manhood, through, 
which I was passing. Hitherto things had ‘iceraed to hajipen like the 
events of a dream, without touching me deeply or affecting me perma¬ 
nently. I was sometimes vexed and dissatisded; I had my occasional 
sorrows and complaints. But those sorrows were .soon over, and as after 
summer showers the sun shines out the brighter, so my transient sad¬ 
ness was soon succeeded by a more lively gaiety, which, as soon as im¬ 
mediate grievances were forgotten, burst forth, unsubdued either by 
reflections on the past, or anxieties for Hie future. In that gaiety there 
was indeed scarcely anything of substantial pleasure; it originated 
rather in a careless insimsibility. It was like the glare of the moon¬ 
beams. bright, hut cold. Such as it was, how'evor, it was far more com¬ 
fortable than the stale of feeling by which it now began to be succeeded. 
My mind .'•eemed to be filled with indefliute anxieties, of which I could 
divine nciilier the causes nor the cure. There was, a.s it were, a heavy 
weight upon my bosom, an unsatisfied craving for something, I know 
not whal, a longing wliicdi T could do notliing to .satisfy, because I could 
not tell its object. I w'ould be often lost in thought, but my mind did 
not seem to fix itself to any cert ain aim, and after hours of apparently 
the deopesst meditation, I should have been very much at a loss to tell 
about what I had been thinking. 

But sornetinios my rellcctions would take a more definite shape. I 
would begin to consider what I was and what T had to anticipate. Tlie 
son of a freeman, yet born a slave! Endow'ed by nature witli abilities, 
which I ,<«hoiil<l never bo permitted to exercise; possessed of knowledge, 
wliieh already I found it expedient to conceal! The slave of my own 
father, the servant of my own brother, a bounded, limited, confined, and 
cajilive creature, wdio did not dare to go out of sight of his master’s 
house without a writteu permission to do .so ! Destined to be the siKirt 
of I knew not whose caprices; forbidden in anything to act for myself, 
or to con.sult my own happines.s; compelled to labour all* my life at 
another's bidding; and liable every hour and instant to oppressions the 
most outrageous, and degradations the most humiliating! 

The.se reflections soon grew so bitter that I struggled hard to suppress 
them. But that was not ahvays in my power. Again and agitiu, in 
spite of all my ellbrts, these hateful ideas would start up and sting ma 
into anguish. 

My young master still continued kind as ever. I was changing to a 
man, but he still remained a lioy. His jirotracted ill health, which had 
checked his growth, appeared also to retard his mental ra.*jturity. Ho 
seemed every day to fall more and more under my influence; and^very 
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day my attachment to him ctcw stronger. He was, in fact, my sole 
hope. While I remained with him I might reasonably expect to escape 
the utter bitteniess of slavery. In his eyes I was not a mere servant. 
He regarded me rather as a loved and trusted companion. Indeed, 
though he had the name and prerogatives of master, 1 was much less 
imdcr his control than he was under mine. There Avas between us 
something of a brotherly alfection, at least of that kind which may exist 
between foster brothers, though neither of us ever alluded to our actual 
relationship, and he, probably, was ignorant of it. 

I loved Master James as well as ever; hut toward-s Colonel Moore, my 
feeling underwent a rapid and a radical change. While I considered 
myself merely as his slave, hi.s apparent kindness had gained njy affec¬ 
tions, and there Avas nothing T would not have done or suifenid for so 
good-natured and condescending a iTin.<tier. Hut after I had learned to 
look upon ms^self his son, I bt'gjni to feel that I might justly claim as 
a right what I had till now regarded as a pure gnituity. 1 began f-o l(‘el 
that 1 might claim mucli more—cAon an equal birth-right with my 
brethren. Occasionally I had road the JUblo, and 1 noAv turned with 
new interest to the storj' of Hagar the bond-woman, and Ishniacl her 
son; and as I road how an angel came tx) tbeir relief, A\hcn the linrd- 
hearfed Abraham had driven them into llie Ai ildemess, there seemed to 
^w up within me a wild, strange, uncorlani hope, that in some acci¬ 
dent, 1 knew not what, 1 loo might find succour and relief. At the 
same time, with this irrational hope, a neAV spirit of bitterness hurst in 
upon my soul. Unconxciously 1 clenched my hands, and sot my teeth, 
and fancied myself, as it AAero, another Ishmael, waiidoring in the 
Avilderness, evisry man’s hand against me, and my hand against every 
man. I’lie injustice of my unnatural parent slung me deeper and 
deeper, and all my love for him was turned into hate. The atrocity of 
those laws which made me a slaA^e—a slave in the house of my OAvn 
father—seemed to glare before my too nroplu'iic eyes in letters of blood. 
Young as 1 was, and as jet untouchea, I trembled for the future, and 
cursed the country and the hour that gave me birth ! 

I endeavoured as much as jiossible to conceal these new feelings with 
which I was tfirmented; and as deceit is one of those defences against 
tyranny of Avhich a slave (‘arly learns to avail iiiraself, 1 avjis nof- un¬ 
successful. My young master would sometimes find mo in tears; and 
sometimes, when I Avould be lost in thought, he complained of my in- 
Sittention. But I put him off with plausible excuses; and though he 
suspected there was something which I did not toll him, and Avould 
frequently say to me, “ Come Archy, Iwy, let me knoAv Avliat it is that 
troubles you,”—1 made light of the matter, and laughed off hia 
susyncions. 

I was now about to lose this kind mast,eT, in whose tenderness and 
affection I found the sole pjilliative that cmild make sla\'(sry tolerable. 
His health, which had always been bful, grcAv rapidly Avorse, and confined 
him first to bis chamber and then Ui his bed. 1 nursed him during his 
whole illness Avith a mother’s tenderness and assiduity. Never was 
master more faithfully served;—^but it AA^as the friend, not the slave, who 
rendered these attentions. He wsis not instmsihle to iny services; he 
iid not seem to like that any one but 1 should be about him, and it w^ 
only Irom my hand that he would take his physic or lus food. But it 
was not in the power of physician or of nurse to save him. He wasted 
daily, and grew Aveakcr every hf)nr. The fatal cri.si.« soon came. His 
weeping friends Averc collected about his lied,—hut the tears they shed 
were not as bitter as mine. Almost Avith his last breath he rei'omraended 
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me to the good graces of his father; birt the man who harl closed his 
heart to the promptings of paternal tenderness was not likely to give 
much weighti to the request of a dying sou. He bade his friends fare¬ 
well,—ho pressed my hand in his; and, with a gentle sigh, ho expired in 
ray arms. 


CHAPTEE. y. 

The family of Colonel Moore know well how tnily I had loved, and 
how faithfully T ha<l served my young master. They respected the 
profound dejith of my grief, and for a week or two, I was suffered to 
weep on unmolested. My feelings w'cre no longer of that acute and 
piercing kind which I have described in the prccedmg chapter. The 
tcinj»erameiit. of the mind is for ever changing. Thai store of preter- 
uaiunl sensibility, of wliich 1 have attempted to give an idea, had dis¬ 
appeared when my attention became 'wholly occupied in the care of my 
dying master. It ^\'as succeeded by a dull and stupid sorrow. Apparently 
1 now had increased cause for agitation and alanu. That which I then 
dreaxlod had happi'ned. My young master, upon whom all my hopes 
wore susiiended, lived no longer, and I knew not what was to become 
of nn*. Hut the lit of fear and anxious anticipation xvas over; and 1 now 
wad Cl I my fate with a sort of stupid and careless indifference. 

I'hough not called upon to do it, 1 continued as usual to -wait upon 
my masUw’s table. For sev<;ral days, 1 took my place instinctively near 
whi'n* Ma^.lor James’s chair ought h) hav’e stood; till the sight of the 
vacant, place drove ino m tearx to the opposite corner. In the mean 
time, nobody called upon me to do anything, or seemed to notice that I 
was iiresent. Even blaster William made an effort to suppress his 
habitual insolence. 

But this could not last long. Indeed it was a .stretch of indulgence 
which no one but a favourite servant could have expected; since slavey 
in general, are thought to have no busitt 0 .ss to he sorry—if it makes 
them unable to work. 

One morning, atter breakfast, Master William, having discussed his 
toast and collte, began by telling his father that, iu his opinion, the 
servants at Spring-Meadow were a great deal too indulgently treated. 
He was by this time a smart, dashing, elegant young man, having 
returned upwards of a year before from college, and quite latel.v, from 
Charleston, in South Carolina, ’^vhither he had been to spe id a winter, 
and, :is his father expressed it, to wear off' the rusticity of the school¬ 
room. It was there, perhaps, that he had learned the new precepts of 
humanity which he was now preaching. He declared that any t-ender- 
ness towards a servant only tended to make him insolent ana dLsoon- 
tented, and was quite thrown away on the ungrateful raswiJs, Then 
looking about, as if in search of some victim upon whom to practise 
a doctrine so con.sonant to his mvn disposition, his eye lighted upon me. 
“ There’s that hoy Archy—I’ll bet a hundred to one 1 exmld make him 
one of the best servants in the world. He’s a bright fellow naturally, 
and nothing has spoiled him, but poor James’s over indulgence. ComOji 
father, just he good enough to give him to me, I want another servant 
most devilishly.” 

Without 8top])ing for an answer, he hastened out of the room, having, 
as he .said, two jockey Kices to atlend that morning; and what was more, 
a cock-light into the bargain. There was nobody else at tabTe. Cqjonel 
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Hoore turned towards me. He began with comraonding vei^ highly 
my faithfhl attachment to his poor son James. As he mentioned his 
son's name the tears stood in his e^’es, and for a moment or two he was 
unable to’si^k. He recovered hunself presently, and added—“ I hoi)e 
now you will transfer all this same zeal and affection to Master ’William.” 
( These words roused mo in a moment. I knew Master William tt> be 
ft tyrant, from whose soul custom had long since obliterated what little 
Immanity nature had bestowed upon him; and to judge from what he 
had let drop that morning, he had of late improved upon his natural 
inclination for cruelty, ana had proceeded to the final len^h of reducing 
tyranny into a system and a science. 1 knew, too, that irom childhood 
he had entertained a particular spite agi^inst mo; and I dreaded lest he 
was already devising the means of inflicting upon me with iuterest all 
those insults and injuries from which the protection of his younger 
brother had hitherto shielded me. 

It was with horrbr and alarm, that T found myself in danger of filling 
into such hands. 1 threw myself at my master’s feet, and besoudit him, 
with all the eloquence of grief and fear, not to give me to Master William. 




think of, and the horror 1 e.vpressed at the thoughts of becoming liis 
servant, though I endeavoured as much as possible to save the father’s 
feelings, seemed to make him angry. The smile left his lip, and his brow 
grow dark and contracted. I began to despair of escaping the wretched 
fate that awaited me; and my despair drove me to a very rash and 
foolish action. For emboldened by the danger of becoming the slave of 
Master William, I dared to hint—though distantly and obscurely— 
the information which my mother had communicated on her death¬ 
bed; and I even ventured something like a half appeal to Colonel 
Moore's paternal tenderness. At first ho did not seem to understand 
me; but the moment he began to comprehend my meaning, his face 
grew black as a thunder cloud, then became pale, and imraediately was 
suffused with a burning blush, in which shame and rage were equally 
commingled. I now gave myself up for lost, aud expected an instant 
out-break of furyhut, after a momentary stniggle. Colonel Moore 
seemed to regain his composure; even the habitual smile returned to his 
lips: and without taking any notice of my last appeal, or giving any 
further signs of having understood it, ho merely remarked, that lie did 
not know how to refuse Ma.ster William’s request, nor could he compre¬ 
hend the meaning of iny reluctance. It was mighty foolish; still ho 
was willing to indulge me so far as to allow me the choice of entering 
into Master William’s service, or going into the field. This alternative 
was proposed with an air and a manner which was intended to stem my 
mouth, and allow me nothing but the bare liberty of choosing. It was 
indeed no very agreeable alternative. But anything, even the hard 
labour, scanty fare, and harsh treatment, to which I knew the field 
hands were subjected, seemed preferable to becoming the sport of Master 
"William’s tyranny. I was piqued, too, at the cavalier manner in which* 
my request bad been treated, and I did not hesitate. I thanked Colonel 
Moore for his great goodness, and at onc^} made choic.o of the field. He 
seemed rather surprised at my selection, and with a smile which 
bordered close upon a sneer, hade me report myself to Mr. Stubbs. 

An overseer is regarded, in all those parts of slave-holding America 
with which I ever became acquainted, very much in the same light in 
which people, in countries uncursed with slavery, look upon a hangman; 
auud as this latter employment, however useful and necessary, has never 
succeeded iti becoming respectable, so the business of an overseer is. 
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likely, from itis nature, always to continue contemptible and degraded. 
The young lady who dmos heartily on lamb has a sentimental horror of 
the butcher who killed it; and the slave-owner who lives luxuriously 
on the forced labour,of his slaves has a like sentimental abhorrence of 
the man who holds the whip and compels the labour. He is like a 
receiver of stolen goods, who cannot bear the thoughts of stealing him¬ 
self, but who has no objection to live upon the proceeds of stolen 
property. A thief is but a thief; an overseer but an overseer. The 
slave-owner prides himself upon the honourable appellation of a planter; 
and the receiver of stolen goods assumes the character of a respectable 
shop-keeper. By such contemptible juggle do men deceive not them¬ 
selves only, but oft-times the world also. 

Mr. Thomas Stubbs was overseer at Spring-Meadow, a person with 
whose name, appearance, and character 1 was perfectly familiar, though 
hitherto T had been so fortunate as to have had veryiittle commuuicar- 
tion with him. 

He was a thick-set, clumsy maa, about fifty, with a little bullet bead, 
covered with short tangled hair, and stuck close upon bis shoulders. 
His face was curiously mottled and spotted, for, what with sunshine, 
what with whisky, and what with ague and fever, brown, red, and 
sallow, seemed to have put in a joint claim to the p<»ssession of it, 
without having yet been able to arrive at an amicable partition. He 
was generally to bo seen on horseback, leaning forward over his saddle, 
and brandishing a long thick whip of twi'^ted cow-hide, which, from 
time to time, he applied over the head and shoulders of some unfortunate 
slave. If you were within hearing, his conversation, or rather his 
coininands and observations, w'ould have appeared a string of oaths, 
from tlie midst of which it was not very easy to disentangle his meaning. 
8ome such exclamations were pretty sure to begin every sentence, and 
otliers to end it. It was, however, only when Mr. Stubbs had sole 
possession of the field, that he sprinkled his orders with his strong spice 
of brutality;—for w'hen Colonel M oqre or any other gentleman happened 
to be riding by, he could assume quite an air of gentleness and modera¬ 
tion, and what appears very surprising, was actually able to express 
himself, with not more than one oath to every other sentence. 

Mr. Stubbs in his management of the plantation, did not confine 
himself to hard words. He used his whip as freely as his tongue. 
Colonel Moore had received a European education; and like every man 
educated anyivhere—except on a slave estate—he had a great dislike to 
all unnecessary cruelty. He was usually made very angry, about once 
a week, by some brutal act on the part of his overseer- But having 
satisfied his outraged feelings by declaring himself very much offended 
and Mr. Stubbs’s proceedings to be quite intolerable, ho ended with, 
euffering things to go on just as before. The truth was, Mr. Stubbs 
understood making crops; and such a man was too valuable to be given 
up, for the mere sentimental satisfaction of protecting the slaves from 
his tyranny. 

It was a ^at change to me, after having been accustomed to the 
elegance ana propriety of Colonel Moore’s house and the gentle rule 
and light service of Master James to pass under the despotic control of , 
a vulgar, imoront, and brutal blackraard. Besides, 1 had never been 
accustomed to severe and regular labour; and it was trying indeed to 
submit at once to the bard work of the field. However, 1 resolved to 
make the best of it. I was strong, and use would soon make my tasks 
more tolerable, I knew well enough that Mr. Stubbs was totally desti¬ 
tute of all humane feelings, but I had no reason to suppose that*he 
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entertained towards me any of that maliimity which 1 had so much 
dreaded in Jklaster William. From what 1 had known of him, 1 did not 
judge him to be a very bad-tempered man; and 1 took it for granted 
that lie cursed and whipi)ed, not so much out of spite and ill-feeling, 
but as a mere matter oi' business. He seemed to imagine, like every 
other overseen that it was impossible to manage a plantation in any 
other way. My diligence, I hoped might enable me to esca]>c the lush; 
and Mir. Stubb’s vulgar abuse, however i)rovokmg the other servants 
m^ht esteem i^ I thought 1 might easily despise. 

Mr. Stubbs listened to my account of myself very graciously, all the 
time rolling his tobacco from one cheek to the other, and squinting at 
me with one of his little twinkling grey eyes. Having cursed me to lus 
satisfaction for a “ blunder-head,” lie bade mo follow him to the field. A 
lane clumsy hoe, with a handle six feet long, w'as put into my hands, 
and I was kept Imrd at work all day. 

At dark^ I was suffered to ouit the field, and the overseer iiointed out 
to me a miserable little hovel, abouf ten feet srpiare, and half a.'? many 
high, with a leaky roof, and without either floor or window. This was 
to be my house, or rather I w'as to share it with Billy, a young slave 
about my own age. 

To this wTetched hut I removed a chest, containing my clothes and a 
few other things, such as a slave is penniited to possess. By way of 
bed and bedding, I received a smgle bL'inkel, about as big as a large 
pocket-handkercldcf; and a basket «jf com and a pound or two of 
imaged bacon, w'ere given me as my week’s allowance of provisions. 
But as I was totally destitute of pot, kettle, knife, plate, or disb of any 
kind,—for these arc conveiuGiiocs which slaves must jirwure as they 
can,—I was in some danger of being obliged to make my supper on raw 
bacon. Billy saw my distro.<h and look pity on jue. lie helped me to 
b^t my com into hominy, and lent me his own little kettle to cook it 
in; so that about midnight T was able to break a fast of soiu'' sixk;en or 
twenty hours. My chesi, being both brt>ad and long, served tolerably 
well for bed, chair, and table. I sold a part of my clothes, which were 
indeed much too fine for a field hand; and having bought myself a knife, 
a spoon, and kettle, 1 was able to put my house-keejung into tolerable 
order. 

My accommodations were as good as a field-hand had a right to 
expect; but they were not such as to make me i)articularly hai)py; 
especially as I had been used to something better. My hands were 
blistered with the hoe; and coming in at night completely exhausted by 
a sort of labour t(» which I was not accustomed, it w'as no very {tgrecablo 
recreation to be obliged to beat hominy, and to bo up till after midnight 
preparing fcKid for the next day, with the recollection, too, that 1 w'as 
obliged to turn into the field with the first daw n of the morniug. But 
this labour, severe as it was, had been in a manner, my ow’ii choice. ] ii 
choosing it, 1 had escajied a worse tj’ranny and a more hitter servitude. 
I had avoided falling into the hands of Master A't'illiam. 

As I shall not have occasion to mention that amiable youth again, I 
may as well finish his history here. Some si^ or eight months after the 
death of his younger brother, ho became involved in a drunken quarrel, 
at a oook-fignt. This quarrel ended in a duel, and Master AVilliara fell 
dead at the first fire. His death was a great stroke to Colonel Moore, 
who seemed for a long time almost inconsolable. 1 did not lament him, 
either for his own sake or his father’s. J knew well that in liis death 


I had eswiped a cruel and vindictive master; and I felt a stern and 
biflter#leasure in seeing the bereavements of a man W'Uo had dared to 
..trapipre upon the sacred tics of nature. 
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CHAPTEIl VI. 

1 HAD the same task with those who had been field-hands all their 
lives; but 1 was too proud to flinch or complain. I exerted myself to 
the utmost, so that even Mr. Stubbs had no fault to find, but, on the 
contrary, pronounced me, more than once, a “ right likely hand.” 

The cabin which I shared witli Billy had a very leaky roof, and as 
Uie weather was rainy, we found it by no means comfortable. At length, 
wo determined one day to repair it; and to get time to do so, we 
exerted ourselves to get through our tasks at an early hour. 

Wo had huished about four o’clock in the afternoon, and were 
returning together to the town, — for so we called the collection of 
cabins in which the servants lived. Mr. Stubb.s n^t us, and having 
inquired if we had finished our tasks, he muttered something about our 
not having half enough to do, and ordered us to go and w'eed his garden. 
Billy .submitted in silence, for he had been too long under Mr. Stubbs’s 
jurisdiction to think of questioning his commands. But 1 ventured to 
say, in as respectful a manner as 1 could, that as we had huished our 
regular ta.sks, it .seemed very hard to give us this additional work. This 

S ut Mr. Stubbs into a furious pas.sion, and he swore twenty oaths, that 
should both w'tjed the garden and be whipped into the bargain. He 
sprang from his horse, and catching me by the collar of my shin, the 
only dress I had on, he began to lay upon me with his whip. Itwa.sthe 
first time, since I had ceaseni to be a child, that 1 had been exposed to 
this degrading torture. The pain was great enough; the idea c)f being 
whip])f‘d was suiiioieutly bitter; but these were nothing in oomparisou 
with the sharj) and burning sense of the insolent injustice that wa.s 
done me. It wa.s with the utmost difficulty that I restrained myself 
from springing upon my brutal tormentor, and dashing him to the 
grounef. But alas!—1 wa& a slave. W hat iu a freeman is a most justifiahlo 
act of self-defence, becomes in a slave unpardonable insolence and rebel¬ 
lion. 1 griped my hands, set my teeth firmly b)gether, and bore the 
injury the best 1 could. I was tnen turned inf o the garden, and the 
moon happening to be full, I was kept there weeding till near midnight. 

The next day was Sunday, The Sunday’s rest is the sole and single 
boon for which the American slave is indebted to the religion of ms 
ma4er. That master tramples under foot every other precsept of the 
Gospel without the slightest hesitation, but so long as he does not com¬ 
pel his slaves to work on Sundays, ho thinks himself well entitled to 
the name of a Christian. Perhaps lie is so,—but if lie is, a title so easily 
purchased can be worth but little. 

I resolved to avail my.self of tho Sunday’s leisure to complain to my 
master of the barbarous treatment I had experienced the day before at 
the hands of Mr. Stubbs. Colonel Moore received me with a coolness 
and distance, quite unusual in him, for generally he had a smile for 
everybody, especially for his slaves. However, he heard my story, and 
even condescended to declare that nothing gave him so much pam as 
to have his servants unnecessarily or unreasonably punished, and that 
he never would suffer such things to take place upon his plantation.* 
He then bade me go about my business, having first assured me that 
m the course of the day he would see Mr. Stub& and inquire into the 
matter This was the last I heard from Colonel Moore. That same 
evening Mr. Stubbs sent for mo to his house, and having ti^ me to a 
tree before h^s door, gave me.fqr^ atf the 
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house again if I dared. " It’s a hard case indeed ” he added, “ if I can’t 
lick a cursed nigger’s insolence out of him without being obliged to 
give an account or it.” 

Iiisolence!—the tyrant’s ready plea! 

If a poor slave has been wdiipped and miserably abused, and no other 
apology for it can be thought of, the rascal’s “insolence” can be* 
always pleaded,—and when pleaded, is enough in every slaveholder’s 
estimation to excuse and justify any brutality. The slightest word, or 
look, or action that seems to indicate the slave’s sense of any injustice 
that is done him, is denounced as imotenccy and is punished with the 
most unrelenting severity. 

This was the second time I had experienced the discipline of the 
lash; but I did not iind the second dose any more agreeable than the 
first. A blow is esteemed among freemen the very highest of indigni¬ 
ties; and low as their omiressors have sunk them, it is esteemed an In- 
■dignity among slaves. Besides—us strange as some people may think 
it^Jbwisted cowhide, laid on by the hand (d' a strong man, does actually 
inflict a good deal of pain, esjiecially if every blow brings blood. 

I will leave it to the reader’s own feelings to imagine, what no words 
can suilicienfly describe, the biitomess of that man’s misery, who is 
every hour in danger of experiencing this indignity anu this torture. 
When ho has wrought up his fancy,—and lot him thank CJod, from the 
very bottom of his heart, tliat in his cfise it is only fancy,—to a lively 
idea of that misery, he will have taken the first step towards gaining 
some notion, however fauit and inadequate, of what it is to be a slave ! 

I had now learned a lesson, which every slave early learns,—I found 
that I did not enjoy even the jirivilego of complaining; and that the 
only way to escape a reiteration of injustice was to submit in silence to 
the first infliction. I did my best to swallow this bitter lesson, and to 
acquire a portion of that hypocritical humility so necessary to a perstm 
in my unhappy condition, llumility, and whether it be real or pre¬ 
tended, they care but little, is esteemed by masters the great and crown¬ 
ing \drtue of a slave; for tli<iy understand by it, a disposition lo submit, 
without resistance or complaint, to every jiossible wrong and indignity; 
to reply to the most opprobrious and unjust accusations with a soft 
voice and a smiling face; to take kicks, cuifs, and blows as though they 
were favours: to kiss tho foot that treads you to the dust! 

This sort of humility was a virtue with which, I must confess, nature 
had but scantily endowed me; nor did 1 find it so easy as I might have 
desired, to strip myself of all the feelings of a man. It was like quitting 
the erect carnage which I liad roceiv^ at God’s hand, and learning to 
crawl on the earth like a*base reptile. Tliis was, indeed, a hard lesson; 
but an American overseer is a stern teacher, and if 1 learned but slowly 
it was not the fault of Mr. Stubbs.. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

It would be irksome to myself, and tedious to the reac’’‘»r. to enter 
into a minute detail of all the miserable and monotonous incidents that 
made up my life at this time. The last chapter is a spccinien, from 
which it may he judged what sort of pleasures 1 enjoyed. They may 
be i?ummed up in a few words; and the single sentence which embraces 
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this part of my history might sufficse to describe the whole lives of many 
thousand Americans. 1 was hard worked, ill fed, and well whipped. 
Mr. Stubbs, having once begun with me, (fid not suffer me to get over 
ihe effects of one flogging before he inflicted another; and 1 have some 
marks of his about me which I expect to carry to the grave. All this 
^ime ho assured me that what he did was only for my own good: and 
he swore that he would never give over till he had lashed my cursed 
insolence out of me. 

The present began to ^w intolerable; and what hope for the future 
has the slave ? 1 wished for death; nor do 1 know to what desperate 
counsels 1 might have been driven, when one of those changes to which 
a slave is ever exposed, hut over which he can exercise no control, 
afibrded me some temporary relief from my distresses. 

CoLmel Moore, by tne sudden death of a relation, became heir to a 
large property in South Carolina. But the person deceased had left a 
will, about which there was some dispute, which had every appearance 
of ending in a lawsuit. The matter required Colonel Moore^s personal 
attention; and he had lately set out for Charleston, and had taken with 
him several of the servants. One or two also had recently died; and 
Mrs. Moore, soon after her husband’s departure, sent for me to assist 
in Ailing up the gap which had been made in her domestic establish¬ 
ment. 

I was truly happy at the change. I knew Mrs. Moore to be a lady 
who would never insult or trample on a servant, even though he were 
a slave, unless she happened to be very much out of humour, an unfor¬ 
tunate occurrence, which in her case did not happen oftener than once 
or twice a week—except, indeed, in the very warm weather, when the 
fit sometimes lasted the whole week through. 

Besides, I hoped that the recollection of my fond and faithfhl attach¬ 
ment to her younger son, who had always been her favourite, would 
secure me some kindness at her hands. Nor was I mistaken. The 
contrast of my new situation, with the tyranny of Mr. Stubbs, gave it 
almost the colour of happiness. 1 regained my cheerfulness and my 
buoyant spirits. I was too wise, or rather thi.s new influx of cheer¬ 
fulness mime me too thoughtless, to trouble myself about the future: 
and, satisfied with the temporary relief I experienced, I ceased to brood 
over the miseries of my condition. 

About this time Miss Caroline, Colonel Moore’s eldest daughter, 
returned from Baltimore, where she had lieen living for several years 
with an aunt, who superintended her education. She was but an ordi¬ 
nary girl, without much grace or beauty; but her maid Cassy,* who 
had formerly been my playfellow, and who returned a woman, tnough 
she had left us a child, possessed a high degree of both. 

I learned from one of my fellow servants that she was the daughter of 
Colonel Moore, by a female slave, who for a year or two had shared her 
master’s favour jointly with my mother, but who had died many years 
since, leaving Cassy an infant. Her mother was said to have been a 
great beauty, and a very dangerous rival of mine. 

So far as regarded persons charms, Cassy was not unworthy of her 
parentage, either on the father’s or the mother’s side. She was not tall, 
but the gnice and elegance of her figure could not be surpassed; and the 
elastic vivaci^ y of all her movement^ afibrded a model, which her indolent 
and languid mistress, who did nothing but loll all day upon a softi, might 
have imitated with advantage. The clear soft olive of her complexion 


* Cassandra. 
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Inrightening in either cheek to a rich red, was certainly more pleasing 
'Qiaathe sickly, sallow hue, so common^ or rather so universal, among 
^ X)atriciau Doauties of lower Yirgima; and she could boast a pair 
of eyes, which, for brillianoy and expression, 1 liave never seen sur- 


At this time, T prided myself upon my colour as much as any Yir- 
giniaaof them all; and although 1 had found by a bitter experience that 
a slave, whether white or black, is still a slave, and that the master, 
heedless of his victim’s complexion, handles the whip with perfect im¬ 
partiality. stilL like my poor mother, I thought myself of a superior 
caste, ana would have felt it a degradation to put myself on a level with 
those a few shades darker than myself. This silly pride had kept me 
fixim forming intimacies with the other servants, either male or female; 
for I was decidedly whiter than any of them. It had 1<oo, justly enough, 
exposed me to ^ ill-will, of which I had more than once felt the 
consequences, but which had not yet wholly cured me of my folly. 

Cassy had perhaps more African blood than 1; but this was a poink 
however wlsi^ty and important I had at first esteemed it, which, as I 
became more acquaintea with her, seemed continually of less con¬ 
sequence, and soon disappeared entirely from my thoughts. We were 
much together; and her beauty, vivacity, and good numour, made 
every day a stronger impression u^n mo. I found myself in love before 
1 had thought of it; and presently I discovered that my affection was 
not unrequited. 

Cassy was one of nature’s children, and she had never learned those 
arts of coquetry, often as skilfully practised by the maid as the mistress, 
by which court^ps are protracted. We loved; and before long we 
talked of marriage. Gassy consulted her mistress; and the answer was 
Ihvourahle. Mrs. Moore listened with equal readiness to me. Women 
axe never happier than when they have an opportunity to dabble in 
match-making; nor docs even the humble condition of the parties 
quite deprive the business of its fascination. 

It was determined that our marriage should be a little festival among 
the servants. The coming Sunday was fixed on as the day; and a 
Methodist clergyman, who happened to have wandered into the neigh¬ 
bourhood, readily undertook to perform the ceremony. Tliis part of his 
office, I suppose, he would have performed for anybody; but ne under¬ 
took it the more readily for us, because Cassy, while at Baltimore, had 
become a member of tho Methodist society. 

I was well pleased with all this; for it seemed to give to our union 
something of that solemnity which properly belonged to it. In general, 
marriage among American slaves is treated as a matter of very little 
moment. It is a mere temporary union, contracted without ceremony, 
not recognized by the laws, uttle or not all regarded by the masters, and 
of course, often out lightly esteemed by the parties. The recollection 
that the husband may, any day, he sold into Louisiana^ and the wife 
into OeorgUA holds out but a slight inducement to draw tight tho bonds 
of connubial intercourse; and the certainty that the firuits of their 
marriage, the children of their love, are to be bom slaves, and reared to 
all the privations and calamities of hopeless servitude, is enough to 
strike a damp into the hearts of the fondest couple. Slaves yield to the 
impulses of nature^ and propagate a race of slaves; but save in a few 
rare instances, semtude is as mtal to domestic love as to all the other 
Yirtues. Some few choice spirits indeed will still rise superior to th^ 
condition, and when cut off from every other suimort, will find within 
their own hearts the means of resisting the deamy and demoralizing 
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influences of servitude. In tbe same manner, the baleful poison of 
the plague or yellow fever—innocent indeed and powerless in com* 
parison !—while it rages through an infected city, and sweeps ite thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands to the grave, finds, nere iuid there, an iron 
constitution, which defies its total malignity, and sustains itself by the 
sole aid of nature’s health-preserving nower. 

On the iSriday before the Sunday which had been fixed upon for our 
marriage, Colonel Moore returned to Spring-Meadow. His arrival was 
imexpected; and by me, at least, very much unwished for. To the other 
servants who hastened to welcome him home, he spoke with his usuad 
kindness and good nature; but though 1 had come forward with the 
rest, all the notice he took of me was a single stare of dissatis&ctioB. 
He appeared to be surprised, and that too not agreeably, to see me again 
in the nouse. 

The next day I was discharged from my duties of house servant, smd 
put again under the control of Mr. Stubbs. This touched me to the 
qmck; but it was nothing to what 1 felt the dav following, when 1 went 
to the house to claim my bride. 1 was told that she was done in the 
carriage with Colonel Moore and his daughter, who had ridden out to 
call upon some of the neighbours; and that 1 need not take the trouble 
of coming again to see her, for Miss Caroline did not choose that her 
maid should marry a field hand. 

It is impossible for me to describe the paroxysm of giief and passion 
which I now experienced. Those of the same ardent temperament with 
my.self will easily conceive my feelings; and to persons of cooler temper, 
no description can convey an adequate idea. My promised wife snatenea 
from me, and myself exposed to the hateful tyranny of a brut^ overseer 
—and all so sudden too—and with such studied marks of insult and 
oppression! 

1 now felt afresh the ill effects of my foolish pride in keeping myself 
separate and aloof from my fellow servants. Instead of sympatnizing with 
me, many of them openly rejoiced at my misfbriuue; and as I had never 
made a confidant or a^ociate among them, I had no friend whose advice 
to ask, or whose sympathy to seek. At length, I bethought myself of 
the M.ethodist minister, who was to come that evening to marry u^and 
who had appeared to take a good de^d of interest in the welfare of Omsr 
and myself. I was desirous not only of seeking such advice and conso¬ 
lation as he could aflbrd me, but I wished to save the good man from-a 
useless journey, and possibly from insult at Spring-Meadow; for Ckflonel 
Moore looked on all sorts of preachers, and the Methodists especially; 
with an eye of very little fevour. 

I knew that the clergyman in question held a meeting about five 
mUes off; and I resolved, if I could get leave^ to ^ and hear him. I 
allied to Mr. Stubbs for a pass, that is, a wntten iiermission, without 
which no slave can go off the nictation to which he belong except at 
the risk of being stuped hj the first he meets, horsewhipped, and 
sent home again. But Mr. Stubbs swore that he was tired of suifii 
gadding; and he told me that he had made up his mind to grant no 
more passes for the next fortnight. 

To some sentimental persons it may seem hard, after the slave has 
laboured six days for his master, and the blessed seventh at length 
gladdens him with its beams, tiliat he cannot be allowed a little change 
of scene, but must still be confined to the hated fields, the daBy wit¬ 
nesses of his toils and his sufferings. Yet many thrifty managers and 
good disciplinarians are, like Mr. Stubl^ very much opposed to all 
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gadding; and they pen up their slaves, when not at work, as they pen 
lip their cattle, to keep them, as they say, out of mischief. . 

At another time, this new piece of petty tyranny might have provoked 
me; but now, 1 scarcely regarded it, for my whole heart was abktrbckl by 
a greater passion. I was slowly returning towards the servants’ quarter, 
when a little girL ene of the house servants, came running to m^ 
almost out of breath. I knew her to be one of Gassy’s favourites, and I 
caught her in my arms. As soon as she had recovered her breath, she 
said she had been looking for me all the morning, for she had a message 
from Gassy; that Gassy had been obliged, much against her inclination, 
to go out that morning with her mistress, but that 1 must not be 
alarmed or down-hearted, for she loved me as well as ever. 

I kissed the little messenger, and thanked her a thousand times for her 
news. I then hastened to my house. It was quite a comfortable little 
cottage, which Mrs. Moore had ordered to be built ibr Gassy and myself, 
but of which I expected every moment to be deprived. The news 1 had 
heard excited new commotions in my bosom. I had no sooner sat down, 
than 1 found it impossible to keep quiet. My heart beat violently; the 
fever in my blood grew high. 1 left the house, and walked about within 
the limits of my gaol-yard,-—for so I might justly esteem the plantation: 
I used the mo.st violent exercise, and tried every means I could think of 
to subdue the powerful emotions of mixed hope and fear with which 1 
was {^ptated, and which 1 found more oppressive than even the certeinty 
of misery. 

As evening drew on, I watched for the return of the carriage; and at 
length its distant rumbling caught my ear. 1 hastened towards the 
house, in the hope of seeing Gassy, and perhaps of speaking with her. 
The carriage stopxied at the door, and 1 was fast approaching it; but, at 
tbe instant, it occurred to me, that it would be better not to risk being 
seen bv Colonel Moore, who, 1 was now well satisfied, entertained a 
decided hostility towards me, and whom 1 believed to be the author of 
the cruel repulse I had that morning met with. This thought stopped 
me, and 1 drew back and returned home, without catching a glimpse or 
ezchai^ng a word. 

I threw myself upon my bed; hut I turned continually from side to 
nde, and found it impossible to compose myself to rest. Hour after hour 
dragged on; but I could not sleep. It was past midnight, when 1 heard 
a Sh^t tap at the door, and a soft whisper, which thrilled through eve^ 
nerve. 1 sprung up; I opened the door; 1 clasped her to my borom. It 
' was Gassy: it was my betrothed wife. 

She told me that since Colonel Moore’s return, every thing seemed 
changed at the house. Miss Caroline had told her that Colonel Moore 
had a ve^ bad opinion of me, and was very much displeased to find that 
during his absence I had been again employ^ as one of the house servants. 
She added that, when he was told of our intended marrh^;e, he had 
declared that Gassy was too pretty a girl to be thrown awi^ uwn such a 
sooundrel, and that ho would undertake to provide her with a much 
better husband. So her mistress had bidden her to think no more of me; 
but, at the same time, had told her not to cry, for she would never leave 
off teasing her father till he had fulfilled his j^omise; and if you get a 
husband,” the young lady added, “ that, you know, is all that any of us 
want.” So thought the mistress; the maid, I have reason to suppose 
was rather more refined in her notions of matrimony. 

I was not quite certain how to interpret this conduct of Colonel 
Moore’s.*- I was strongly inclined to consider it only as a new out-break 
of that spite and hosfiuty which I bad been experiencing ever since my 
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useless and foolish appeal to his fatherly feelings. It occurred to me, 
however, as possible, that his owositiou to our marriage might spring 
from other motives. Whatever Tmight imagine, I kept ray own counsel. 
One motive which occurred to me, 1 could not think of myself with 
the slrahtest patience; and still less could I bear to shock and disia^ 
poor uiassy by the mention of it. Another motive, which I thought 
might possibly have influenced Colonel Moore, was le.ss discreditable to 
him, and would have been flattering to the pride of both Gassy and 
myself. But this, I could not mention without leading to disclosures, 
miiGh 1 did not see fit to make. 

Gassy knew herself to be Colonel Moore’s daughter; but early iu our 
acquaintance 1 ^d discovered that she had no idea that 1 was his son. 
I have every reason to believe that Mrs, Moore was perfectly well in¬ 
formed as to both these particulars; for they were of that sort which 
seldom or never escape the eagerness of female curiosity, and more espe¬ 
cially the curiosity of a wife. 

Whatever she might know^ she discovered in it no impediment to my 
marriage with Gassy. Nor did I; for how could that same regard for 
the decencies of life,-~meh is the soft phrase which justifies the most 
unnatural cruelty,—that refused to acknowledge our paternity, or to 
recognise any relationship between us, protend ai; the same time, and on 
the sole mound of relationship, to forbid our union ? 

But I knew that Gassy felt, rather than reasoned; and, though born 
and bred a slave, she possessed groat delicacy of feeling. Besides, she 
was a Methodist, and though as cheerful and gay .hearted a girl as 1 ever 
knew, she was very devout in all the observances of her religion. I 
feared to put our mutual happiness in jeopardy; 1 was unwilling to 
harass Gassy with what 1 esteemed unnecessary scruples. 1 had never 
told her the story of my parentage, and every day I grew less inclined to 
tell it. Accordingly, I mime no other answer to what she told me^ except 
to say, that however httle Colonel Moore might like me, his dislike was 
not my fault. 

A momentary pause followed-I pressed Gassy’s hand in mine, and in 
a faltering voice, 1 asked what she intended to do. 

“I am your wife;—-I will never be anybody’s but yours,” was the 
answer. * 1 clasped the dear girl to my heart. Wc knelt together, and 
with upraised hands invoked the Deity to witness and confirm our 
union. It liras the only sanction in our power; and if twenty priests had 
said a benediction over us, would that Have made our vows more binding, 
or our marriage more complete ? 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

It w'as impossible for my wife to visit me except by stealth. She slept 
every night upon the carpet in her mistress’s room; for a floor is es¬ 
teemed in America a good enough bed for a slave, even for a favourite 
and a woman. She was liable to be called upon in the night, at the 
caprice of a mistress, who was, in fact, a mere spoiled child; and she 
could only visit me at the risk of a dbeovery, which might nave been 
attended with very unpleasant consequences; for if th^ clandestine 
visits had been detected, 1 fear that not all Gassy’s charm,-—whatever 
poets may have fabled of the power of beauty,—could have saved her 
-from the lash. • 
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Yet short and uncertain as these visits were, they sufficed to create 
and to sustain a new and singular state of feeling. My wife was seldom 
with me, but> her image was ever before my eyes, and appeared to make 
me rerardless of all b^de. Things seemed to pass as in a happy dream. 
The ubbour of the field was nothing; the lash of the overseer was 
scaroely felt. My mind became so occupied, and, as it were, filled up 
with the pleasure which I found in our mutual affection, and by the 
anticipated delights of each successive interview, that it seemed to have 
no room for dis^reeablc emotions. Strong as was my passion, there was 
nothing in it uneasy or unsatisfied. When I clasped the dear girl to my 
bosom, I soemed to have reached the height of human fruition. 1 was 
happy; greater happine^ 1 could not imagine, and did not desire. 

Tne intoxication of passion is the same m the slave and in the master; 
it is exquisite, and, while it lasts, all-sufficient in itself. 1 found it so. 
With almost eveiything to make me miserable, still was I happy,—for 
the excess of my passion rendered me insensible to anything save its own 
indulgence. 

But such ecstasies are unsuited to the human constitution. They are 
Boon over, and perhaps are ever purchased at too dear a price; for they 
iwre but too apt to he succeeded by all the anguish of disappointed hope 
and all the bitterness of deep despair. Still 1 look back with pleasure to 
that time. It is one of the bright spots of my existence, which eager 
memory discovers in her retrospections, scattered and scarcely visible,— 
tiny islets of delight, surrounded on all sides by a gloomy and tempes¬ 
tuous ocean. 

We had been married about a fortnight. It was near midnight, and I 
was sitting before my door, waiting for my wife to come. The moon was 
full and bright; the sky was cloudless. I was still at the height and 
flood of my intoxication; and as I watched the planet, and admired her 
brightness, 1 gave thanks to heaven that the base tendendes of a servile 
condition had not yet totally extinguished within me all the higher and 
nobler emotions of man’s nature. 

Presently, I observed a figure approaching. I should have known her 
at any distance, and I sprang forward and caught my wife in my arms. 
But as I pressed her to ray heart, 1 felt her bosom to be strangely 
agitated; and when I brought her face to mine, my cheek was moistened 
with her tears. 


Alarmed at these unusual indications^ I hurried her inio the house, 
and liastily inquired the cause of her agitation. My inquiries appeared 
to increase it. She sunk her head upon my breast, burst into sobs, 
and soemed wholly incapable of speaking. 1 knew not what to think, 
or what to do. I exerted myself to compose her; I kissed off the tears 
that trickled fast down her cheeks; I pressed my hand against her beat¬ 
ing heart, as if, in that way, I could nave checked its pdpitations. At 
length she grew more calm; but it was by slow degrees, and in broken 
sentences, that I learned the origin of her terror. 

It seemed that Colonel Moore, ever since his return, had distinguished 
her by particular kindness. He had made her sevend little presents; 
had sought firegueut occasions to talk with her, and was ever, half- 
iooosely, comphmenting her beauty. He had even dropped certain 
mnts, which Cassy comd not help understanding, but of which she 
thought it best toltake no notice. He was not to be repelled in that 
way; but proceeds to words and actions, of which it was not possible 
for hex to affect to misunderstand the meaning. Her native modesty, 
her love for me, her religious feelings, were all alarmed; and the poor 
gifl began to tremble at the fate that seemed to await her; but, as yet. 
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she kept her terrors to herself. She was reluctant to torture me with 
tho story of insults, which, however they might pierce my heart, X had 
no power to r^l. 

That day, Mis. Moore and her daughter had gone to visit one of Ihe 
neighbours, and Gassy was left at home. She was employed on some 
nee^ework in her mistress’s room, when Colonel Moore entered. She 
rose up hastily, and would have gone away; but he bade her stop, and 
listen to wha,t he had to say to her. He did not seem to notice her slmta- 
tion, and al>peared i)erfectly self-possessed himself. He told her that 
he had promised her mistress to provide her with a husband, in place of 
l^t scoundrel Archy; that he had looked about, but did not see any¬ 
body who was worthy of her; and, on the whole, he had concluded to 
take her himself. 

This he said with a tone of tenderness, which no doubt he meant to 
be irresistible. To many women in Gassy’s situat^n it would have 
been so. They would have esteemed themselves highly honoured by 
their master’s notice, and would have felt not a little flattered by tim 
delicate terms under which he concealed the real character of his pro¬ 
posal. But she, poor child, heard him with shame and dread; and was 
ready, she told me, to sink into the earth with terror and di^nay. In 
relating it, she blushed—she hesitated—she shuddered—her breathing 
became short and quick—she clung to me, as if some visible image of 
borror were present before her, and bringing her lips close to my ear, 
she exclaimed in a trembling and sctircoly audible whisper —“ Oh, Ar¬ 
chy !—and he my father! ” 

Colonel Moore, she believed, could not have misunderstood the feel¬ 
ings with which she listened to his offer. But if so, ho disregarded 
them; for he proceeded to enumerate all the advantages she would 
derive from this connexion, and strove to tempt her ^ promises of 
idleness and finery. She stood with her eyes upon the floor, and only 
answered him by sobs and tears, which sue strove in vain to suppress. 
Upon this. Colonel Moore, in a tone of pique and displeasure, told her 
** not to be a fooland catching one of her hands in his, he threw his 
arm about her waist, and bade her not provoke him by a useless resist¬ 
ance ; she uttered a scream of surprise and terror, and sunk at his feet. 
At that moment, the sound of the carriage wheels fell, she said, like 
heavenly music on her ear. Her master heard it too, for he let go his 
grasp, and muttering something about another time, hastily left the 
room. She remainea almost senseless on the floor, till the sound of her 
mistress’s footsteps in the passap, recalled her to herself. The rest of 
the aflernoon and evening she Had passed she hardly knew how'. Her 
head, she told me, was dizzy; a cloud swam before her eyes; and she 
had hardly been sensible of anything but a painAil feeling of languor 
and oppression. She had not dared to leave her mistresses room, and 
had waited with impatience for the hour that would permit her to 
throw herself into the arms of her husband, her natural protector. 

Her natural protector!—alas, of what avail is the natural ri^t of a 
husband to protect bis wife ag^st the assaults of a villain, who is at 
once her owner and his ? 

Such was Cassy’s story; and strange as it may seem, I heard it qnite^ 
unmoved. Although 1 held the panting, trembliug, weeping narrator 
in my arms, 1 listened to her story witH far less emotion l£aii I have 
since espmenced in recounting it. In truth, 1 was prepared for it; I 
had anticipated it; 1 expected it. 

I knew well that Cassy’s charms were too alluring not to excite a 
voluptuary, in whom a long indulgence had extinguished all the bc^r 
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feeUngs and rendered incapable of controlling himself j and. to nrbom, 
neither the fear of punishment nor the dread of public indinmtion sup> 
pUed the place of conscience. What else could do reasonably eicpect^ 
of a man Who knew well, let him proceed to what extremities he mi^ht, 
not only that the law would justify him, but that anybody who might 
^nk of calling him to account before the bar of public opinion would 
be denounced by the public voice as an impertinent intermeddler in 
the affairs of other people ? 

Little of paternal tenderness as Colonel Moore ever showed to me, at 
least from the moment that he found 1 know him to bo my father, I 
have too much of filial respect to entertain the wish of misrepresenting 
him. Though he was of a warm and voluptuous temperament, he was 
naturally a good-natured man; and his honour was, as 1 have said, 
unquestioned. But honour is of a very diverse character. There is 
honour among gentlemen, and honour among thieves; and though 
both these codes contain several excellent enactments, neither can fainy 
claim to be regarded as a perfect system of morality. Of that code iu 
which he had been educated, Colonel Moore was a strict observer. To 
have made an attempt on the chastity of a neighbour’s wife or daughter, 
ho would have esteemed, and so the honorary code of Virginia esteenw 
it, an offence of the blackest (^o; an offence, he well knew, to be 
expiated only by tho offender’s life. But beyond this, he did not dream 
of prohibition or restraint. Hardened and emboldened by certain 
impunity, provided the sufferer were a slave, he regarded the most 
atrocious outrage that could be perpetrated upon the person and feel¬ 
ings of a woman rather as a matter of jest, a thing to be laughed af 
over the fourth bottle, than a subject of senoas and sober repre¬ 
hension. 

Of all this I was well aware. I had from the first foreseen that 


Gassy would be devoted by her master to the same purposes which had 
been fulfilled by my mother and her own. It was from these intentions, 
as I had all along believed, that his opposition to our marriage had 
Originated. In imagining that it might spring from another cause, I 
had done him an honour to which, as was now too evident, he had not the 
slightest title. What I had just now heard, I had dony expected to 
hear. I had expected it: yet such had been my intoxication, that even 
anticipations terrible as this had not been able to alarm or distress me; 
and now that anticipation was changed into reality, still I remained 
unmoved. The ecstasy of passion still sustained mo; and as 1 pressed 
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sustained mo; and as 1 pressed 
ui ' 


This seems incredible!— 


Love then as I did; or if that suit your temperament better, hate 
with the same intensity with which 1 loved. Be absorbed in any 
passion, and while the fit continues, you will find yourself endowed with 
a surprising and almost superhuman energy. 

My mind was already made up. The unhappy slave has but one way 
of escaping any threatening infliction; a poor and wretched resource, to 
which he recurs always at the imminent risk of redoubling liLs miseries. 
That remedy is flight. 

Our preparations were soon made. My wife returned to the house, 
and gathered up a little bundle of clothing. In the mean time 1 em¬ 
ployed myself in collecting such provisions as 1 could readiest lay my 
jl^ands on; a couple of blankets, a hatchet, a little kettle, and a few other 
smtiUarticles, completed nij’ equipments; and by the time my wife re- 

' ’’e set out, with no other companion 
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but a faithful dog. I did not wish to take him, for fear that somehow 
or other he might lead to our detection; but he would not be driven 
l^k. and I was ahraid to tie him. lest his bowlings might give an alarm, 
and lead to an immediate pursuit. 

Lower Virginia had already be^n to feel the effects of that blight, 
which has since lighted so heavily upon her, and which, in truth, she 
has so well deserved. Already her fields were beginning to be deserted; 
already impenetrable thickets had commenced to cover ^ plantations, 
which, had the soil been cultivated by freemen, might still have pro« 
duced a rich and abundant harvest. There was a deserted plantation 
about ten miles from Spring-Meadow. 1 had formerly visited it several 
times, ill company with my young master, James, who, when he w'as well 
enough to ride about, had a strange taste for wandering into out-of-the- 
way places. It was thither that, in the hurry of the moment, I resolved 
loio. , 

The by-road which had formerly led to this estate, and the fields on 
both sides, were grown over with small scrubby pincs,^so close and tan¬ 
gled as to render the thicket almost impenetrable. I contrived, how¬ 
ever, to keep on in the right direction. Lut the difficulties of the way 
were so great^ that the morning had dawned before we reached the 
plantation buildings. They were still] standing; but in a most dilapi¬ 
dated condition. The great house had been a structure of large size, 
and considerable pretensions. But the window's were gone, the doors 
had dropped from their hinges, and the roof wa.s partly fallen in. The 
court-yard was completely grown up with young trees. Wild vines were 
creeping over the house; and all was silent, desolate, and deserted. The 
stables, and what had been the servants* quarter, were mere heaps of 
ruins, overgrown with weeds and grass. 

At some distance behind the house there was a rapid descent, which 
formed one side of a deep ravine; and near the bottom of this hollow 
a fino bubbling spring burst from under the hill. It was now half- 
choked with leaves and sand, but its w'aters were pure and cool as ever. 
Near the spring was a little low building of brick, which perhaps had 
been intended for a dairy, or some such purpose. The door was gone, 
and half the roof bad tumbled in. The other half still kept its positiom 
and the vacancy occasioned by the part that had fallen served well 
enough to admit the light and air, and to supply the place of windows, 
which had formed no part of the original construction. This ruinous 
little building was shaded by several large and ancient trees: and was 
so completely hidden by a more recent growth, as to bo invisiDle at the 
^tanco of a few paces. It was by mere accident that we stumbled upon 
it, as we were searching for the spring, of which I had drank upon my 
former visits, but the situation of which I did not exactly recollect. 
It struck us at once, that this was the place for our temporary habits^ 
tion: and we resolve forthwith to clear it of the rubbish it contained, 
and to turn it into a dwelling. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I 'knew that the place where we now were was very seldom visited 
by anybody. Tho deserted house had the reputation of being haunted; 
and this, as well as its seclusion from the road, and the ahno^ impene¬ 
trable thickets by which it was surrounded, would serve to protect nis- 
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But there were no cultivated fields nearer than four or five miles; and 
no houses nearer than Spring-Meadow, which, I have said, was some ten 
or twelve miles distant. I judged that for the present we might remain 
secure in this retreat: and it seemed our best policy to suffer the search 
for us to be pretty well over before we attempted to continue our flight. 

In the mean time we exerted ourselves to make things as comfortable 
as possible. It was the height of summer, and we anticipated but little 
inoohvenience flrom the openness of our habitation. A heap of pine 
straw, in one comer of our ruinous hovel, formed our bed; and sweeter 
slumbers, not down itself could have ensured. Out of such materials as 
the wainscoting of the deserted house supplied, I made two rude stools, 
and something that served for a table. I’he spring furnished us with 
water; our principal concern was to provide ourselves with food. Tlio 
woods and thickets produced some wild fhiits; and the peach-orchard 
near the house, thoi^h choked and shaded by a more recent growth, 
still continued to bear. 1 was an adept in the art of snaring rabbits, and 
such other small game as the w'oods supplied. The spring which fur¬ 
nished us with water was one of the heads of a little branch or brook 
which discharged, at a short distance, into a larger stream. In that 
stream there were fish. But our chief resource was in the neiehbourinK 
corn-fields, which already furnished roasting ear^ and firom which 1 did 
not scmple to draw a plentiful supply. 

On the whole,—though we were noth quite unaccustomed to so wild 
a livelihood,—we passed our time very agreeably. Those who are always 
idle can never know the true luxury of idleness, the real pleasure mth 
which he who has been pushed to work {miinst his will relaxes his strained 
muscles, and delivers himself up to the delight of doing nothing. I used 


and luxuriating in the idea that I need come or go at no one’s bidding, 
hut might work or be idle as suited my own good will. No wonder that 
emancipated slaves are inclined to indolence. It is to them a new plea¬ 
sure. Labour, in their mind^ is indissolubly associated with servitude 
and the whip; and nof to work^ they have ever been taught to look upon 
as the badge and peculiar distinction of firecdom. 


idaice of refuge as temporary only; and it was now time to think of 
leaving it. 1 should have esteemed it delightful indeed to pass a whole 
life of solitude and seclusion with Cassy, where, if we had lacked the 
pleasures of society, we might have escaped its ten-fold greater iUs. But 
this was not possible. The American climate was never meant for her¬ 
mits. Our present station would answer well enou^ for a summer re-. 
treat; hut the winter would render it untenable; and before long, win¬ 
ter would be approaching. Our hope was to escape into the free states, 
—for I knew that north of Virginia there was a countiy where there 
i. were no slaves. If we could once get away from the neighbourhood of 
Spring-Meadow, where I was well known, we should emoy one great 
aavontiige during the remainder of our flight. Our complexions would 
not betray our servile condition; and we ^ould find no great difficulty, 
we thou^t, in passing ourselves as free citizens of Virginia. Colonel 
Moore had, no doubt, filled the country round with advertisements, in 
which our persons were accurately described, and every peculiarity of 
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€aoh of US oarcfully noted. It was therefoare necessaa^ to use great cau¬ 
tion ; and 1 considered it essential to our escape that Cassy should adopt 
some disguise. What this should be, or where we should get it, was now 
th^uestion. 

We finally determined to assume the character of persons travellins 


adopt a man’s dress, and accompany me m the character of a youngcar 
brother. The night on which we had left Spring>Meadow 1 hM 
brought away my oest suit, one of the last gifts of poor Master James, 
and such as would well enough enable me to play the part of a travelling 
Virginian. But I had neither hat nor shoes; nor any clothes whatever, 
that could properly serve as a disguise for Cassy. 

Luckily J Im a small sum, the accumulated savings of Master James’s 
liberality, which I had always kept in reserve, in the hope and expeotar* 
tion that 1 should some time have a use for it. This jnoney I had been 
careful to take with me; and it was now our sole reliance, not only for 
the expenses of f he road, but for procuring the means, without which 
we could not start at all. 

But though we had the money, how could we maike any use of it, 
without running a very serious risk of detection ? 

There lived, about five or six miles from Spring-Meadow, and near 
the same disl^nce from us, one Mr. James Gordon. He kept a Uttie 
store, and his principal customers were the slaves of the ueignbouring 
plantiitious. Mr. James Gordon, or Jemmy Gordon, as he was fa¬ 
miliarly called, was one of those poor tohile men of whom the number 
in Lower Virginia is or was ve^ considerable, and who are spoken of 
even by the slavu> themselves with a sort of contempt. He had neither 
lands nor servants, for his father before him had been a poor white 
man. He had been educated to no trade, for where every planter has 
his own mechanics on his own plantation a free workman can expect 
no encour^ement. The only resource for a man in Jemmy Gordon’s 
situation is to find employment as an overseer for some of his richer 
neighbours. But in Virginia there are more persons who desire to be 
overseers than there are plantations to oversee; besides, Mr. Gordon 
was one of those careless, easy, good-natured, indolent sort of men who 
are generally pronounced ‘good for nothing. Ho never could bring 
himself to that ever-watchful scrutiny and assiduou-s oversight which is 
so necessary among slaves, whose maxim it is to work as uttie as pos¬ 
sible and to plunder all they can. He was apt enough to get into a pas¬ 
sion, and cut and slash right and left without di^rimination, but he 
was incapable of that regular severity and systematic cruelty by which 
other overseers gained the reputation of excellent disciplinarians. 
Moreover, on a obtain plantation of which he had been the manager 
some largo vacancies had occurred in the corn-crib, which were never 
very clearly accounted for. How far this was occasioned by negligence, 
or how far by dishonesty, was never, so far as 1 know, satisfactorily 
determmed; all I can say is, that Mr. Gordon was dismissed from ms 
employment, and found it so diibcult to get a new situation, that be 
gave up the se^ch in despair, and resolved to turn trader. He had 
nothing to bean ^ upon, and of course traded in a very small way; he, 
dealt principauy in whisky, but in addition kepi shoes and sucu ar¬ 
ticles of clothing as slaves are in the habit of purchasing to eke out the 
miserable and insufficient supply which they receive from their mas- 
He took money in payment, but likewise com and other produce, 
without any strict inquiry how his customers came into^ possession 
ox it. • 
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It is this class of men i^nst whom the legislators of Virginia have 
exercised all their ingenuity in the construction of j^nal statutes, and 
against whom*they have exerted all the severity which they have aared 
to use towards men who might still claim the title and demand the 
rights of *' free white citizens. But these penal enactments have huled 
in a great measure of their olnect. Though the trade with slaves is 
dangerous and disgraceful, and the traders in consequence are desperate 
and reckless, their number is still so great as to lumish the planters 
with an inexhaustible topic of declamation and complaint, and to sup¬ 
ply the slaves with numerous little comforts and luxuries which they 
might in vain have expected from the indulgence or humanity of their 
masters. 

These traders are no doubt the receivers of plunder^ and no small 
proportion of what they sell is paid for in that way. It is in vain that 
tyranny fences itself about with the terrors of the law; it is in vain 
that the slaveholder flatters himself with the hope of appropriating to 
his own sole use the entire fruits of the forced labours of his fellow-men. 
The slave cannot resist the compulsion with which the law has armed 
the hand of his master. The lash is an ensign of authority and of tor¬ 
ture, to which the stoutest heart and the most stubborn will is soon 
compelled to yield. But fraud is tho natural counterpart to tyranny, 
and cunning is ever the defence of the weak against the oppressions of 
the strong- Can the unhappy slave, who has been compelled to plant 
in the daytime for his masters benefit, be blamed if he strives in the 
night to gather some gleanmg of the crop for his own use ? 

Blame him you who can! Join if you will in the clamour of the 
master against the cursed knavery of his slaves! That same master 
who thinks it no wrong to roh those slaves of their labour, their sole 
possession, their only property! He to talk about theft 1 he—the slave¬ 
holder—who has earned the art of pillage to a perfection of w'hich rob¬ 
bers and pirates never dreamed' They are content to snatch such 
oasual spoils as chance mayoifer; but the slaveholder, w'hip in hand, 
extorts from his victims a large, a regular, an annual plunder! Nay, 
more, he sells for money, he has inherited from his father, and he hopes 
to transmit to his children, the privilege of continuing this systematic 
pillage! 

I had once saved Mr. Gordon’s life, and for this piece of service he 


had always expressed the greatest gratitude. This 
years before. He was fishing on the river not far 


me, ana lor tnis piece oi service ne 
latitude. This had happened several 
e river not far from Spring-Meadow, 


years oeiore. ue was nsmng on tne river not rar irom oprmg-Meaaow, 
when a sudden squall upset his bc»rt. It was no great distance from the 
shore, but Mr. Gordon was no swimmer, and was in the greatest danger. 
Master James and myself happened to be walking along the bank; we 
saw a man struggling in the water, and I plunged in after him, and 
caught him as he was sinking the tmrd time. This service Mr. Gordon 
was in the habit of acknowledging by occasional little presents, and I 
flattered myself with the hope that he would not refuse his aid in my 
present circumstances. My plan was, to get from Mr. Gkirdon a hat 
and shoes for myself, a man’s dress for Gassy, and such information as 
he could give us about the route we ought to follow. A great many 
.difficulties presented themselves to my mind in the prosecution of the 
journey. 1 resolved, however, not to afflict myself with borrowed 
trouble, but to leave the fliture to lake care of itself. 

The first thing was, to see Mr. Gordon, and find out how far he was 
disporod to assist me. His house and store, both under the same roof 
were in a lenely part of the country, near the crossing of two roads, and 
out\)f sight of any other buildings. I did not think it safe to trust my- 
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«elf u^n the highway earlier than midnight, and it was considerably 
past that hour before 1 approached Mr. Goraon’s house. When 1 oame 
within sight of it 1 hesitate, and more than once came to a halt; I did 
not like to trust my liberty and all my ho^s of happiness to the unsure 
«mardianship of any man s gratitude, and least of all such a man as 
Mr. Gordon. The risk seemed too great, and my heart sunk within me 
when 1 called to mind how frail was the prop on which depended, it 
not my life, every thing certainly that made life desirable. 

I was on the point of turning back, but I recollected that this was 
my only resource. Mr, Gordon must help us to esc^. or our chance 
was worth nothing. This thought pushed me on. 1 plucked up coa> 
rage and artproached the dw^r. Three or four dogs which kept watch 
about the house immediately opened in full chorus, but though they 
barked loud enough, they gave no signs of any intention to attack me. 

1 knocked again, and pretty soon Mr. Gordon thruslJiis head from the 
window, bade his do^ be quiet, and inquired who 1 was, and what 1 
wanted. 1 begged hnu to open the door and let me in, for 1 had busi¬ 
ness with him. Expecting, perhaps, to drive a profitable trade wil^ 
some midnight customer, he hastened to do as £ had requested. He 
opened the door; the moonlight as 1 entered fell upon my face, and he 
recomised me at once. 

“ what! Archy, is it you ?” and he spoke it with an air of the neat¬ 
est surprise, “ where, in the devil’s name, did you spring from ? I hoi^ 
you were clear out of the neighbourhood a month ago.” And with 
these words he (brew me into the house and shut the door. 

I told him that I had a place of concealment near by, and that 1 had 
come to get a little assistance from him in making my escape. 

“ Anything in reason, Archy; but if I were caught helping off a nm- 
away, it would ruin me for ever. There’s Colonel Moore, your master, 
and Major Pringle, and Captain Knight, and a half dozen more, were 
over here, it’s only yesterday, and they swore, if 1 did not leave oriff 
trading with the hand& they’d pull my house down about my ears, and 
ride me on a rail out oi the county; and now, if I were caught helping 
you, fact, Archy, ’twould do my business for me with a witness. I’m 
not quite such a fool as all that.^’ 

1 used tears, and flatteries, and entreaties. I reminded Mr. Gordon 
how often he had wished for an opportunity to serve me; 1 told him 
that all I wanted was a few artides of dress, and some diredions about 
the road I ought to follow. 

True, Archy, true. You saved my life, boy; 1 can’t deny it; and 
one good turn deserves another. But this busmess of yours is an ugly, 
bad business at the best. What the devil must you and that wench be 
running away for P 1 never knew any mischief in my life, that a woman 
wasn’t at the bottom of it. It’s that tattling babbler, widow Hinkley, 
that brought Colonel Moore and the rest of ’em over, here yesterday;— 
curse the envious old jade, she wants to drive me out of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and get all the custom for herself.” 

1 knew that Mr. Gordon had no turn for sentiment, and that it would 
be casting pearls before swine’s feet to waste any upon him. So 1 told 
him it was too late to talk about our reasons for running away,~-ruu,. 
away we had,—and the only thing now was to avoid being taken. 

** Ay, ay, boy, 1 understand you. Its a damned silly Dusinea^ and 
you begin to be ashamed of it already. Y ou had better make up your 
minds now to go in, take your whippings, and make the best of it. It’s 
the loss of the wench that Colonel Moore is most angry about; and 1 
nare say, if you were to go in, Archy, and make a ment of telling where 
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be could find her, you might get off mighty easy, and shift all the blame 
upon her shoulders.” 

I conc^led the indignation wfaioh this base proposal exdted. Such 
4xeaohery to one another is too common among daves, and is alw^s 
promoted and rewarded by the masters. I could not expect Mr. 
Gordon to rise very far above the level of current morals. So I passed 
by his proposal in silence. 1 only said that I had made up my mind to 
undergo anything rather than return to Spring-Meadow. If he was 
lesolvM not to assist me, 1 would be off as soon os possible, trusting to 
bis honour to say nothing about this visit. As a last resource, I hinted 
that I had the money to pay for all 1 wanted, and that 1 should not 
dimnte about the price. 

Whether it was this last hiut, or some more generous motive, or the 
combined effect of both, 1 shall not undertake to determine; hut certain 
it is that Mr. Gojiidon began to exhibit a more favourable disposition. 

® As to money, Archy, between friends like us, there is no need of 
speaking about that. And if you will have your own way^ considering 
what has happened between us, ^twould be mighty unkind m me not to 
let you have the things you’re wanting. But you’ll never get off-—mind 
now what I tell you—-you’ll never get off. Why, boy, the colonel swears 
he’ll spend five thousand dollars but what he’ll catch you. He’s got 
minted faandbillslstuck up all through the counti 7 ,'with Five Hundred 
Hollars Seward, at the head of ’em. Gome into the store here, and I’ll 
idiow you one. Five hundred dollars {—somebody is to pocket that 
money, I reckon.” 

1 did not like the tone in which this was spoken. The emphasis with 
which Mr. Gordon dwelt on the five hundred dollars was rathor alarm¬ 
ing. The idea of this reward was evidently taking strong bold upon his 
xma^ation. 

Mr. Gordon’s establishment consisted of but two room& of which one 
WHS his parlour, bed-room, and kitchen, and the other his store. All 
this time we had been in the bed-room, with no light but that of the 
moon. 1 now followed him into the store. He struck a light, kindled 
ft piece of light wood, and holding it up to a large handbill posted 
opposite the door, 1 read, to the best of my recollection, pretty much as 
I^Ows 

“ FITE HtTNDBED DOLLAES EEWAED. 

Ean away from the subscriber, at Spring-Meadow, on Saturday 
evening last, two servants, Archy and Gassy, for whoso apprehension the 
above reward will be paid. 

“ ©ley are both very light coloured. Of the two, Gassy is a shade the 
darker. Archy is about twenty-one years of age, five fret eleven inches 
high, and a stout muscular frame. He has a firm erect walk, and is a 
rerj likely fellow. Smiles when ^ken to. His hair is a light brown, 
and curls over his head; he has blue eyes and a high forehead. Said 
boy was raised in my family, and has always been kindly treated. It is 
not known what clothes he wore away. 

** Gassy b about eighteen, five fret three inches, or thereabouts, and a 
. J^dsome face and figure. She ,has long dark hair, and a bright black 
^e. When ^e smiles there b a dimple in her left cheek. She has a 
good Toic& and can sing several songs. No other marks particularly 
teocdlected, except a mole on her ri^t breast. She has been raised a 
lady’s mud, and she took a variety of good clothing with her. Said 
daves haxis gone off in company as b supmsed. 

tf Whoever will return them to me, or lodge them in any gaol, so that 
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1 cau get them, shall be paid the aboYe reward; or one half for either 
separately. Chables Mqobe. 

K.B. I suspect they have ^en the road to Baltimore^ m Casey 
formerly lived in that city. No doubt they will attempt to pass for 
white people.” 

While I was reading this advertisement, Mr. Gordon looked over ir^ 
shoulder, and added ms comments upon each sentence of it» Neither 
his remarks, nor the advertisement itself, were calculated to make me 
feel very comfortably. Perhaps Mr. Gk>rdon observed it; for he handed 
me a glass of whisky, and bade me keepjip my spirits. He swallowed 
one himself; and dr^k to my escape. This reassured me a littH—for, 
to tell the truth, 1 was a good deal startled at Mr. Gordon’s very evident 
hankering after the five hundred dollars. The whiskyihe drank,—and 
he was not content with a single glass,—seemed to rekindle his gratitude. 
He swore he would run any risk to serve me, and t^d me to pick out 
such articles as I wanted. 

£ fitted myself with hat and shoes, and selected the same for Cassy. 
But it was necessary to have a man’s dress for her. Mr. Gordon did not 
deal in ready-made clothing, but he had some cloth, which 1 thought 
would answer our purpose; and he undertook to get the suit made up 
for me. I gave him the measure by guess, and was to return in three 
daysL by which time be promised to have the clothes finished. I had 
mucu rather have comj^eted the business at once, and have started 
directly on our journey; but that was impossible. A disguise for Gassy 
was ah^lutely necessary; it would have been Ibolish to have attempted, 
an escape wiiuout it. 1 pressed him to be sure and have the clothes 
finished at the time appointed^ for a reward of five hundred dollars, and 
the chance of making friends with Colonel Moore, and rising in tihe 
world by his assistance, was a temptation to which I irished to keep Mr. 
Gordon exposed for as short a time as possible. I now inquired what I 
had to pay for my various purchases. Mr. Gordon took his slate and 
he^n to figure it up. He proceeded very diligently for a few minutes, 
ana then suddenly came to a fiiU stop. He looked at the goods 1 had 
selected and then at the slate. For a moment hebesiinted: then looking 
at me, “ Archy,” he said, “ you saved my life,—you are welcome to them 
’ere things.” 

I knew well how to value this instance of generosity. Whatever 
money Mr. Gordon got was pretty sure to go in gambling and dissipa¬ 
tion. Of course he was not only poor, but often dis&essed and tormented 
to get the means of indulging his propensities. Money was to him what 
whisky is to the lips of the drunkard. For such a person to be g^erous 
is hard indeed; and 1 ceased at once tedistrust a mem who gave so sub¬ 
stantial a proof of his inclination to assist me. I Ime him good night, 
and set out on my return home, with a heart much lightened. 

Mr. Gordon put me some questions about the place of my retreat, to 
which, however, I thought it best to return a somewhat equivocal r^ly. 
Though greatly reassured, I still could see no good purpose to be 
answered by too great confidence; and at setting out from Mr.Gor¬ 
don’s, I was careful to take a direction quite wide of the true one. Once, 
or twice I thought 1 was followed. The moon was now setting, and her 
light was scanty and uncertain. My path led through a scatterea growtei 
of stunted trees and bushes. A pursuer might easily have concealed 
himself; hut when I stepped to listm all was silent^ and 1 socm dis¬ 
missed my fiinciful fears. 

^ Taking a considerable circuit, I struck into the direction of the 
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darted plantation, and arrived there about daybreak. Gassy came out 
to meet me.. It was the first time we had been so long separated since 
ouif escape from Spring-Meadow. I felt as overjoyed to see her as if I 
had returned after a year’s absence; and the eagerness with which she 
flew into my arms and pressed me again and again to her bosom satisfied 
me that I was not alone in the feeling. We ^ent the three days in 
making preparations, starting and answering diinculties, and sometimes 
in plearing ourselves with anticipations of future happiness. 

At the appointed time 1 set off for Mr. Gordon’s. I approached the 
house, not trembling and hesitating as before, but with the confident 
step with which one hastens to the dwelling of a tried friend. I 
knocked. In a moment Mr. Gordon opened the door; he caught me 
by the arm, and would have drawn me into the house; but the door 
half omned enabled me to discover that there were .others there heride 
himself. 

I snatched myself from his grasp, and starting hack, 1 said in a 
whii^r, “Heavens! Mr. Gordon, who have you in the house?” * 

He returned me no answer; but almost while I spoke, I heard 
Stubbs’s grum voice CTowling, “Seize him—seize him!”—and that 
moment 1 knew I was betrayed. I ran; but very soon I felt somebody 
grasping at my shoulder. Luckily 1 had a thick stout stick in my hand, 
wnd turning short about, with one blow 1 struck my pursuer to the 
ground. It was the traitor Gordon. I w'as tempted to stop and renew 
the blow, hut that moment a pistol ball whizzed by my head, and look¬ 
ing round I saw Stubbs and another man, with pistols in their hands, 
close upon me. There was no time to lose. I sprang forward, and ran 
for my life. Two or three shots were fired in quick succession, but 
without effect; and presently I reached a thicket, where I felt myself 
more safe. It was soon evident that I was much the fleetest of the 


party: for before long 1 was out of sight and hearing of my pursuers. 
I kept on for near hau an hour *, when, almost exhausted. I sunk upon 
the ground, and strove to recover my breath and to collect my thoughts. 
There was no moon; the starlight was obscured by a thin mist; and I 
did not well know where I ^vasi. Having determined,^as weU a.s I was 
able, the probable direction of the desert^ plantation, I a^n set for¬ 
ward. In the race I had sprained one of my ankles. This I had scarcely 
olwerved at the moment; but it now became painful, and I moved with 
difficulty. However, I kept on the best I could, and flattered myself 
^with the hope of getting b^k before daylight. I passed for a consider¬ 
able distance through fields and thickets, with which I was not ac¬ 
quainted : but presently 1 reached a brook which I knew. I c/uenched 
my thirst, and pushed forward with greater alacrity. I was still five or 
-six miles from the deserted plantation, and was obliged to take a very 
circuitous route. I kept on as fast as I was able: but the sun was up 
some hours before I arrived at the spring. Gassy was anxiously watch¬ 
ing for me. She had become exceecungly alarmed at my delay; nor did 
the disorder of my dress and my appearance of hurry aud fatigue tend 
to reassure her. 


I hastened towards the spring, and was stooping to drink, when 
* Gassy gave a loud shriek. I looked and saw two or three men 
rushing down the side of the hollow. 1 sprang u^n my feet; but im- 
mediatriy felt myself seized from behind. Two omer men had rushed 
down the hollow, upon the other sid^ and while I was preparing to 
mve battle to those I had first seen, before I was aware of my danger, 1 
found mygeff in the grasp of their confederates. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

1 LEARNED aftcrvrards that wbon Mr. Siubbsi and bis companions, 
wbo wore waiting for me at Gordon’s, bad failed to bring me down with 
their pistols, dist^overing that 1 ran loo fasi' for them, they soon g:ive 
over the chase and returned to the store. They sent off immediately 
for assistance; and were presently joined by two men, and what was of 
more importance, by a dog, named Jowlcr, and celebrated throughout 
the county for bis skill iu tracking out runaways. 

Jow'lor had no sooner arrived than they tied a string about his neck, 
tli(‘ other end of which one of the party hold iu his hand. The dog 
w'as then put upon luy trail, and trotted slowdy forwafd with his nose 
to the ground, followed by Mr. Stubl>s and the rest of the party. All 
the latter part of the way I had walked quite slowly, and Jowler and 
liis oompany had gaimsd so fsist upon me that they reached the spring 
almost as soon as 1 did. Having discovered my retreat, they resolved 
to make, ovcjrything certain ; and dividing into two parties, they rushed 
detwn liotli sides f)f the hollow at the same time, and secured me iu the 
manner I have related. 

Poor Cavssy was seized at the same instant; and almost before wo 
knew what had happened we found our hands tied, and ourselves con- 
iicf'lcd by a stout chain, the cuds of ivhich were made fast about our 
necks, 'j'his was sad husine.ss lor t^as.sy; and the poor girl, when she 
felt the iron around her neek, wept bitterly. I do not believe the 
chain was drawn much tighter than was nece.s.sarj'^; yet when I saw 
the tears of my poor wife, I could not help feeling a choking sensa¬ 
tion about my throat. What aggravated my distress and my indigna- 
t.ion, was the brutal jests of our captors. It was well my hands were 
fiust, for had they been free, I verily believe 1 should have found the 
means to finish one or another of the scoundrels. Mr. Gordon was one 
of the i)arly. llis head was bound up in a bloody Imudkerohief; but 
instead of joining in the jests of his companions, he tried to keep th<mi 
from vexing and insulting us. 

“ ril tell you what Stubbs, you nasty, infernal blackguard, lot that gal 
Cassy be. Ain’t it I who’ve taken them ? Ain’t it I wdio am to have 
the reward ? Let them be, I say; I tell you they are under my protec¬ 
tion.” 

“ Indeed! a fine sort of protector they’ve found in you,” answered 
Stubbs, with a loud laugh, in which he was joined by his companions,— 
“ No question, they’re mightily obliged to you. - The deuce take your 
nonsense and yourself into the bargain; I’ll say what I please to the gal, 
and do what I please too. Ain’t 1 the overseer?”—and here ho broke 
out with a fresh string of ribaldry, addressed to poor Cassy. 

It was only by a promise to treat his companions to a quart of whisky, 
that Mr. Gordon could prevail on them to let us alone. The word 

whisky” worked like a charm, and by the influence of it, he persuaded 
the others to drop a little behind, and to give him a chance: as he 
expre^ed it, to have some private conversation with me. He had no 
objection to their hearing what he said to me, but he did not want to bo 
interrupted. 

1 was a good deal surprised at all this. Mr. Gordon had betr^ed me; 
—and after doing me so base and irreparable an injury, what Could he 

i> 
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moan by these little marks of good-will ? Mr. Gordon was, as I Imvo 
described him, a good-natured fellow. H e had not been able to resist the 
temptation of five hundred dollars, and all the other advantages, which 
he expected to gain by betraying mebut for all that, he had not 
forgotten that I laid saved his life. He walked up besid<i me, and stam¬ 
mering and hesitating, he attempted to ent«r into conversation, 

“That was a deuced hard blow you struck mo, Archy,” ho began. 

1 am sorry it was not harder,” was my answer. 

“ Come, come now, don’t be in such a devilish savage humour. Why, 
boy, 1 thought I might Jis well get the five liundrcd dollars, as to let it 
slip through ray fingers, and all for nothing too. 1 knew right well you 
were sure to he taken,— and for all you pout so about it, I’ve made 
better terms for you than anybo<ly else would have done. Como, ho 5 ^ 
cheer up, and I’ll tell you how it all was. You see, when you left me 
toother night, I could not sleep a wink for thinking. Says 1 to myself, 
that’s a damned foolish projtiot of Archy’s. is sure to bo caught; 
and then it will be coming out as how I helped him, and then there will 
he the devil and all to pay. He'll be whipped, and I’ll be fined and sent 
to gaol, and for anything I know, ridden on a rail out of the county, as 
Colonel Moore and them others threatened mo; and then,—to make a 
bad matter worse,—somebody else will get the reward. Now that boy 
Archy, said I, saved my life—there’s no denying that, any liow,—and if 
I can save him a whipping, and at the same time put five hundred 
dollars into my pocket, .t wdii be a mighty pretty business for both of us. 

“So the next morning, I got up early and started off for Colonel 
Moore’s; and a mighty fluster I found the colonel in, to be sure,—for 
he could hear no news of you nowhere. So says 1, ‘ Colonel ’ says I, ‘ I 
hear as how you’ve offered five hundred dollars reward to anybody that’ll 
catch them ’ere runaways of yours.’ * Yes,’ says the Colonel, ‘ cash 
downand he looked me in the face, as though he thougUt I knew 
where to find you. 

“ ^ Just sOp Colonel,’ says I; ‘ and perhaps I might, if you’ll promise mo 
something, m the first place.’ 

“ ‘ Promise you something,’ said the colonel, ‘ haven’t I promised five 
hundred dollars already ? what is it you mean ? ’ 

^ Says I, ‘ Colonel, it isn’t the reward I was thinking about,—^tlie reward 
is handsome, a very pretty reward, surely. Pay me four hundred and 
fifty dollars, colonel, and promise me not to wrap Archy, when you get 
him. and I’ll not ask for the other fift>,* 

“^Pshaw, nonsense,’ says the Colonel. ‘ Pray, Mr. Gordon, what 
is it to you how much I whip the scoundrel, provided you get your 
money ? ’ 

“ Says, I, ‘ Colonel, Jemmy Gordon isn’t the chap to forget a favour. 
That boy, Archy, saved my life, it’s three years ago this very month; and 
if you’ll promise me, upon your honour not to punish him for running 
awa^ I will undertake to hunt him up for you; and not otherwise.’ 

“The colonel higgled and haggled a good deal; but he found he 
couldn’t get round me no how,—he promised all I had asked him. So 
1 told him how you had been at my house, and how you were coming 
again; and he sent Stubbs and them other fellows to help me to take 
you,—and that’s the long and the short of the whole matter. So don’t be 
sulky, Archy, but cheer up and take it kindly. You sec, I meant to do 
what was b^t for us both.” 

“ I wish you much joy, Mr. Gordon, of your part of the bargain; and 
may you lose your five hundred dollars the next time you play card^ and 
that will*be before you are twelve hours older.” 
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® You’re in a passion, Arcliy, or you wouldn’t talk in that way. "Well, 
boy, to tell the truth, I don’t much wonder at it. But, by-and-by, you’ll 
think better of it. I should think you might be content with having 
broken my head; my eyes, Archy.but it aches,as though it would split.” 
So saying, Mr. (Jordon broke on the conversation auu joined his com¬ 
panions. 

Little reason as I have to speak well of him, I am bold to say there are 
a great many men in the world not much better than Jemmy Gordon. 
Five liundi'ed dollars was a great temptation lo him. Besides, he hoped 
to secure the good graces of Colonel Mooro, and expected by his assist¬ 
ance to get into the way of gaining a living respectably,—at least, as 
respectaluy as any poor man can in that country. He not only quieted 
his conscience with the idea that, if he did not lietray me, somebody else 
would, but he had made terms with C’olonel Moore for my benefit, and 
actually seemed to have flattered himself into the notion that ho was 
doing me a favour by betraying me. 

There is many a gentleman in slave-holding America,—for, anti- 
republican as it may seem, in no part' of the world is the distinction 
between gentlemen and the cmnmon people more distinctlj marked,—wdio 
would eonsiiler it an insult to be compared with .loininy Gordon, but 
who.se whole life is a eonliiiuod iiraetice of the very principles iipon 
wiiich that man acted, when he made up his mind to play the traitor. 
Many is the gentleman in slave-holding America who kiiow's fiillw'ell,— 
and in the secret reeessc.s of his own soul, most unequivocally acknow¬ 
ledges,—that to keep his fellow'-mcn iii bondage is a gross, flagrant, high¬ 
handed violation of the first and eloaresL principles of justice and equity, 
—a practice, ‘abstractly considered, fully more criminal Ilian piracy or 
highway robbery. Hlavcry, in tbe abstract, he acknowledges to himself 
and to others to bo totally indefensible. But then his slaves are his 
estate,—and he cannot live like, a gentleman without them. Besides, he 
treats his servants particularly well.—so very well, that he does not 
hesitalo to argue that they are muen hapjuer as slaves, than freedom, 
under any form, could possibly make them! 

When men of sense and education can satisfy themselves wdth such 
wTet(‘lied sophistry a.s this, let us learn to have some charity for poor 
Jemmy Gordon. 


CHAPTER XI. 

It wras past noon before we ai’rived at Spring-Meadow'^, where Colonel 
Moore h^ been for some time impatiently expecting u.s. But as ho 
happened to have a large party to dine with him, ho was too busy in 
eutertaining his conipany to pay any immediate attention to us. Yet, no 
sooner had he received notice of our arrival, than he sent out Mr. 
Gordon’s five hundred dollars. It was a large roll of bank notes; the 
fellow’s eye kindled up at the sight of it, and he snatched it eagerly. I 
was looking steadily at him, and bis eyes met mine. The change was 
sudden. He blushed and grew pale by turnsshame, remorse, and 
self-contempt were painted in his face. He thrust the money hastily 
into his pocket, and w'alked away without speaking a word. 

Cassy and myself were driven to the stables, and locked up in a close, 
narrow, dark room, which served sometimes as a corn-crib, a»d som^ 
tunes as a sort of dungeon for refractory slaves. We sat down upon the 
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floor,—-for there was nothing else to sit upon,—and poor Gassy sunk into 
my arms. Her grief and terror seemed to hurst out afresh, and slio 
wept bitterly. I kissed away her tears, and tried to ccmsole her. Hut 
she would not be eomforled; and little, indeed, was the comfort 1 had to 
ofl'er. The more T said Ih) her, the more she wei)t; and she clung to mo 
closer and closer, till her eni brace becann^ almost convulsive. “ lie will 
kill us: he will separate us forever,” .she murmured, in a low inar¬ 
ticulate voice; and it was the only reply she made to all I could say 
to her. 

Our situation was, indeed, pitiable. Had w'o fallen into the hands of 
an ordinary pirate or robber, there might have been some room ft)r ho])o. 
The consciousne.ss of his own violence might, perhaps, alarm him; the 
fear of avenging justice might stay his hand. At the worht, death, and 
that, too, a speedy and an easy one, would he the farthest limit, of his 
malice. Hut wejUiihai)py creatures, (Mjuld flatter ourselves with no such 
prospect. We \vere runaway slaves w ho had fallen again into the hands 
of their master,—a master, w-hoin the very recollection that he 
inspired with mge at our insolence, in daring to run away from him; 
and who knew well, that both the law and v>ul)lic opinion w'ould amply 
justily him in the inflicLioii of any tortures not likely to result in 
immediate death. 

It is true that we had fled from the greatest outrage that can bo 
inflicted upon a wife and a husband. Hut that was no excuse, not even 
the sligliiost palliation. Slaves are not permitted to fly at all. It is tlieir 
dutv,—alas! that such a word should be so prostituUsl! -to sulnnit 
without a murmur to all the insults, outrages, and oppresoioii of their 
masters. 

I clasped my wife to my bosom, with almost the same trembling 
earnestness witli which she clung to me. 1 felt, as she did, that it wjui 
the last time,—and this idea sunk into my heart with a hitterm'ss which 
all ray late ecstasies served only to aggravate. 1 almost stilh'd her with 
eager kisses; hut the fever that glowed in her cheek was not the flush of 
pleasure; and those deep sighs she heaved, they could not bo mistaken 
ipr the pantings of delight. ^J'ho speedy separation that tlu’catcjned us, 
was not only terrible in anticipation, but it seemed to dontroy all our 
capacity for present enjoi ment. Hut for that, with (Jassy lu my arms, 
what should 1 have cared for chains and a dungeon! Dreading that, her 
lips lost all their sweetness, her bosom w'as an uneasy jiillow, and though 
I could not leave her, every embrace .seemed to increase both her distress 
and mine. 

Wo pa.sscd several hours in this way without any interruption. We 
had not tasted food that day, and nobody brouglit us even a cup of cold 
water. The heat and closeness of the room, into which the air had no 
admission, aggravated the fever in our blood, and made our thirst almost 
intolerable, tlow I longed for tlio cool spring, the balmy air, the free¬ 
dom we had lost! 

Towards evening, we heard somebody approaching, andlsoon recognized 
the voices of Colonel Moore and his over-scor. They opened the door, and 
bode us come out. At first, the light dazzled my eyes so that I could scarcely 
distinguish one object from another; but in a Uttle while I was (iiiabled 
to see that our visitors were accompanied by Peter, a tall follow, wit h a 
very suspicious smile, the spy and tell-tale of the place, the detestation 
of all the servants, nut the especial favouiitc of Mr, Stubbs, and his 
regular assistant on all occasions. 

Colonql Moore’s face was a good deal flushed, and 1 judged that he 
bod been drinking. This was a practice very uitusuai with him. Tor 
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tliougb every dinner at his house was pretty sure to end by putting the 
greater part of the guests upon the floor, Colonel Moore generally passed 
the bottle, under the plea that his physician had forbidden its use, and 
commonly rose up the only sober man from his own table. It was too 
plain, that, ou the present occasion, he had forgotten his accustomed 
s(»l)riety. lie spoke not a word to me, and I found it impo.ssible to catch 
hi.s eye; but turning to his overseer, he said, in an under tone,and vith 
the air of being a good deal irrit-ated, it was a damned blunder, 
Ikir. Stubbs, lc> shut them up together. I thought you understood my 
orders better.” 

The overseer mumbled out some unintelligible apology, of which 
Colonel Moore took no notice; and nithout further preface or expla¬ 
nation, he ordered Mr. Stubbs to tie me up. 

The padlock by which the chain was fastened about my neck was 
undone. They stripped mo almost naked. Mr, Stubbs produced a 
piece of rope, with one end of which he bound my hands, and the other 
cud he mane fast, with Peter’s assistance, to a beam over my head; not, 
however, 1 ill he had drawn it so tight ft almost to lift me from the floor. 

Colonel Aloore then ordered them to free Gassy from the chain. He 
put a heavy whip into her hand, and pointing to me, *' Take care, my 
girl, '' he said, that you lay it on to some purpose.” 

Poor Cassy looked about^ in utter amazement. She did not under¬ 
stand him; she had no idea of such refined cruelty, such ferocious re¬ 
venge. 

lie repeated his commands, with a tone and a look that wore fright¬ 
ful. “ If yoii wish to save your own carcass, .‘^(‘e that you bring blood at 
every blow. Pll teach you—both of you—to trifle with me.” 

She now coinprehended his brutal purpose; and giving one look of 
mingled horror and despair, sunk senseless to the ground. Peter was 
sent for water. lie dashed it in her face, and she soon revived. They 

E laced her ou hor foot, and Colonel Moore again put the whip into her 
and and repeated his orders. 

She threw it down, as if the touch had stung her; and looking him 
full m the face, the tears, all tho while, streaming from her eyes, she 
said in a tone firm, but full of entreaty, Mastei\ ho is my husband!” 

That word husband swmed to kindle Colonel IVlooro into a new fury, 
which totally destroyed his self-command. He struck C!is.sy to the 
ground with his fists, trampled on her with his feet, and snatching up 
the whip which she had thrown down, he laid it upon me with such 
violence, that the lash penetrated my flesh at every blow, and the blood 
ran trickling down my legs and stood in little puddles at my feet. The 
torture wa.*? hio great for human endurance; I screamed with agony. 

Pshaw,” said my executioner, “ his noise will disturb the house; and 
drawing a handkerchief from his pocket, he thrust it into my mouth, 
and rammed it down my throat with the butt-end of his whiphandle. 
Having thus effectually gagged me, he renewed his Ifushes. How long 
they wore continued I do not know; a cloud began to swim before my 
eyes; my head grew dizzy and confused; and a fortunate fainting-fit 
soon i>ut me beyond tho reach of torture. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When I recovered ray senses, I found myself stretched upon a 
wretched pallet, which lay upon the floor, in one comer of a little, oli 
and ruinous hovel. I was very weak and hardly able to move; and 1 
afterwards learned that I had just passed through the paroxysm of a 
fever. A deaf old woman, too much superannuated to be fit for any¬ 
thing but a nurse, was my only companion. I recognized the old lady, 
and forgetting that she could not hear me, I put her a thousand ques¬ 
tions in St, breath. I dreaded, yet I wished to learn the fate of poor 
Cassy; and it was to her that most of my questions related. Hut to all 
my inquiries the old woman returned no answer. 1 might scream 
myself deaf, she said, and she could not hear a word. Besides, she told 
m^ 1 was too sick and weak to t«lk. 

I was not to be silenced in that way, and only bawled the louder, and 
added signs and gestures, to enable the old woman to uude^^taud me. 
Hut it was plaiu that Aunt Judy liad no intention to gratify my curi¬ 
osity ; for when she found she could uot quiet m^ she went out, and 
loclung the door after he*’, left me to my own meditations. These were 
not very agreeable. As yet. however, ray thoughts were so confused, 
and my head so dizzy, that 1 could scarcely be said to reflect at all. 

I learned afterwards, that it was more than a week that 1 had re¬ 
mained delirious, the effect of the violent fever into which I had been 
thrown, and which threatened a speedy termination to my miserable 
existence. But the crisis wa.s now past. My youth and the vigour of 
my constitution had carried me through it, and had preserved me for 
new sufferings. 

I recovered rapidly, and w as soon able to walk about. Lest I should 
make an undue use of my returning strength, and attempt another 
escape, 1 was presently accommodated with fetters and handcufls. My 
fettOTs were t^eu ofl’ once a day, for about an hour, and under Peter’s 
supervision I was allowed to breathe the fresh air, and to take a short 
walk about the plantation. It was in vain that I attempted to get from 
Peter any information concerning my wife. lie could not, or he would 
not, tell me ajiything about her. 

1 thought that, perhaps, he might sell the information which he re¬ 
fused to give; and 1 promised to make him a present of some clothes, if 
he would allow me to visit my former house. We went together. This 
house I had been enabled, in anticiption of my marriage, and through 
the bounty of Mrs. Moore and her daughter, to fit up quite comfortably. 
It was furnished with a variety of things, seldom seen m a slave’s cabin. 
But I found it stripped and plundered; every article of furniture was 

f one, and my chest was broken open and all my clothes taken away, 
i’or tliii I was no doubt indebted to my fellow-servants. The strongest, 
or almost the strongest, impulse of the human mind, is the dpsire ol ac¬ 
quisition. This pa.s.siou the slave can only Ratify by plunder. Besides, 
such is the banefiil eflect of slavery, that it almost destroys the very 
germ of virtue. If oppression makes the wise man mad, it too often 
makes the honest man a villain. It embitters the feelings and hardens 
and brutifies the heart. He who finds liimself plundered from bis birth, 
qf his bberty and his labour—bis only inheritance—becomes selfish, 
.I^Gkiess, and regardless of everything save the immediate gratification 
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of the present moment. Plundered of everything himself, he is ready 
to plunder in his turn, even his brothers in misfortune. 

Pinding my house stripped, and my clothes stolen, it put me in mind 
to feel in my pockets for my money. That was gone too. Indeed I soon 
recollected, that, wdien surjjrisod and seized by Mr. Gordon and his 
assistants, Mr. Stubbs had searched my pockele, and transferred their 
CMitents to his own. This, of course, was the last that I expected to see 
of my money. According to the Virginian code of morals, Mr. Stubbs 
wsxs a very respectable man, who did what wa.s i)crfectly proper. Cer¬ 
tainly, it was highly dangerous to trust a rogue and a runaway with the 
possession of a cbn.siderahlo sum of money. But, according to the same 
code, the servant s who had stolen my clothes were a set of outrageous 
thieves, who riclily deserved a whipping. So Mr. Stubbs declared, whom 
we happened to meet, as we w’oro returning, and to whom I complained 
that my house bad been plundered. That honest gentleman worked 
himself quite into a passion, and swore roundly that if he could catch 
the thieves he would make them smart for it. Notwithstanding this 
outburst of virtuous indignation, Mr. Stubbs said nothing about return¬ 
ing my money, and 1 judged it safest not to introduce the subject 
myself. 

In two or three weeks I had nearly recovered my stren^h, and the 
gashes with winch my back had been scored were quite healed over. 
I was beginning to wonder what Colonel Moore intended to do with 
me; wheu, one (jvening, 1 received a message from Mr. Stubbs, to be 
up by sunrise the next morning, and ready for a journey. Where we 
were going, or what was to be the object of our travels, he did not con¬ 
descend to mform me; nor did I feel much curiosity to know'. I had 
now one great consolation. ])o what they pleased, it was impossible to 
render me any more miserable. It was this idea which sustained me 
and enabled me to regard the future with a sort of cardess aud stupid 
indiflcrencc, at which, when I reflect upon ik I am myself surprised. 

In the morning M r. Stubbs came for me. He was on horseback, w'hip 
in hand, as usual. He undid my fetters, but allowed me to retain my 
handcufls. He tied a piece of rope alwut ray ncek, and fastened the 
other end of it to his own waist. Thus guarded against escapes, he 
mounted his horse, and bade me w alk beside him. 1 was still rather 
weak, and sometimes my pace flagged a little; but a stroke from 
Mr. Htubbs’s whin soon quickened me into vigour. I inquired where 
we were going. * You’ll know w'hcn you get there,” was the answer. 

That night we lodged at a sort of tavern. AVe both occupied one 
room—he the bed, and I the floor. He took the cord from my neck 
and bound my legs with it. It w'as drawn so tight, and caused me so 
much pain, that 1 could not sleep. Several times I complained to 
Mr. Stubbs; but he ordered me to go to sleep quietly, and not be 
troubling him with foolish oomplainto. The next morning when he 
came to untie me, he found my ankles a good dead swollen. He seemed 
sorry that he had paid no more attention to my appeals, hut excused 
himself by saying, that we were all such a devilish pack of liars, there 
was no telling when to believe us ; and he did not want to be at the 
trouble of getting up for nothing. 

The next day we continued our journey: but I was so broken down 
by the latigues of the day previous, and by the w'antof sleep, that nothing 
but the frequent application of Mr. Stubbs’s whip could stimulate me 
into the necessary exertion. My spirits and that stubbornness of soul, 
which hitherto had sustained me, seemed to fail at the same tkne with 
W strength, and I wept Uke a child. At last, we reacdied our journeyli 
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end. Late that evening, we entered the city of Richmond. I am not 
able to describe the town; for 1 was hurried off to gaol, and there locked 
up for safe keeping. 

I was now told why we had come. Colonel Moore, according to 
Mr. Stubbs’s account, was sick of such an unruly fellow, and ha<l deter¬ 
mined to sell me. I liad not seen him since the day 1 had fainted Under 
the energy of hK paternal discipline. Nor did I ever see him after¬ 
words. A strange parting that, between a son and a father ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 

• 

The next day I was to he sold. There was to be a public sale of 
slaves, and several besides mysolf were to be disposed of. X was fettered 
and handcuffed, and taken to market. The rest of the merchandise was 
already collected; but it was some lime before the sale began, and 1 
occupied the interval in looking about ino. Several of the groups 
attracted my particular attention. 

The first that caught my eye was an old man whose head was com¬ 
pletely white, and a preity little girl, his granddaughter, as he told me, 
about ten or twelve years old. Both the old man and the little girl had 
iron collars about their necks, which were connected by a heavy chain. 
One would have imagined, that the old age of the man, and the youth 
of the girl, would have maae such savage precautions unnecessary. But 
their master, so far as I could learn, had resolved to soli them in a fit of 
passion, and the chains, perhaps, were intended more for punishment 
than security. 

A man and his wife, with an infant in her arms, stood next to the old 
man and his daughter. The man and wife were quite young, and 
apparently fond of each other; at least they seemed very much distressed 
at the idea of falling into the hands of different purchasers. The 
woman nowj and then would address some one or other of the com¬ 
pany, who seemed to indicate an intention of buying. She would beg 
them to purchase herself and her husband; and she ran over, with great 
volubility, the good mialities of both. The man looked on the ground, 
and preserved a moody and sullen silence. 

There was another group of eight or ten men and women, who seemed 
to regard the sale with as much unconcern as if they were merely spec¬ 
tators. They laughed, and talked, and jested with one another with as 
much gaiety as any of the company. An apologist for tyranny would, 
no doubt, rejoice in such a spectacle, and would be emboldened to argue, 
that, after all, being sold at public auction is not so terrible a thing as 
some weak people are apt to imagine. The argument would be quite as 
sound as any that the slave-holder ever uses; and for ingenuity and cou- 
clusiveness, deserves to bo compared with that of the philosopher, who 
having seen through the grates of a prison a parcel of condemned 
criminals laughing and jesting together, concluded that the expectation 
of being hung must have something iu it very exhilarating. 

The truth is, that the human mind, in its eager, though too often un¬ 
availing struggle after happiness, will still make the most of its means: 
and even in the valley of despair, or under the ribs of death i tself, still 
s^ves te create some matter of enjoyment. Even the slave will sing at 
ms task; he can laugh too, though ho find himself sold like an ox in the 
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markot. The tyrant discovers that all his wrongs and oppressions have 
not been able to extinguish in the soul of his victim the capability of 
(iujoyment: and he points you to these outbursts of a nature not yet 
totally subdued, and dares to boast of the happiness he causes! 

But to he sold is not always a laughing matter. The first bargain 
which the auctioneer offered to the company was a man apjiarently 
about thirty, with a fine, open, prepossessing countenance. He had no 
expectation of being sold, till the moment he was placed upon the table; 
for it appeared that his master, who lived near the city, had lured him 
to town under the delusive pretext of an intention to hire Mm out to 
some one of the citizens. When the poor fellow found that he was 
actually to be sold, he was seized with such a trembling that he could 
scar<x;ly support himself. lie shook from head to foot j and his face in¬ 
dicated the greatest terror and distress. The two principal bidders— 
and they seemed to enter into a pretty warm coiypetition—were a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who appeared to know the poor fellow 
ou sale, and a dashing, buckish young man, who, it was said, was a slave- 
trader froid South Carolina, who had come to purchase slaves for that 
market. 

As the sale proceeded, it was curious, hut at the same time most dis- 
tre^sing, to observe the anxiety of the unhappy slave. 'When the slave- 
trader took the lead, his jaw fell, his eyes rolled wildly, aud he seemed 
the very picture of despair; but when the Virginian bid higher, a gleam, 
of pleasure shot across nis face, the tears ran down his cheeks, aud his 
earnest “Cod bless you, ma4cr!” was enough to touch the hardest 
heart. He interrupted the sale by his cries aud vociferations, and not 
even the whip could keep him still. He called upon his favourite bidder 
by name, and entreated Mm to persevere, by every motive he could 
think of. He promised to servo him faithmlly to the last minute of his 
life, aud work himself to death in his service, if he would only buy him, 
only save him from being wholly separated from his wife and children, 
and sent away—he knew not wliithcr—from the place where he was 
born and raised, and where, as he said, he had always behaved well, and 
borne a good character. Not that he had any particular objections to 
the other gentleman either—for the poor fellow began to see the danger 
of oflendiug a man who w’as likely to become his master; no doubt ne 
was a very fine gentleman too; but he was a stranger, and would take 
him out of the country, and carry him far away from his wife and 
children; and as he mentioned them, his voice sunk, choked aud inter¬ 
rupted, to an inarticulate sobbing. 

The bidders kept up the contest with much spirit. The man was 
evidently a first-rate hand. Aside from this, the Virginian seemed 
touched by the poor fellow’s entreaties, and dropped some hints about 
slave-traders, which put his opponent into a violent passion, and camo 
near ending m a quarrel. The interposition of the by-standers kept the 
competitors apart; but the slave-trader, whose passions were roused, 
swore that he would have the “ boy,” cost what he miglit, if it were only 
to teach him a little good manners. One or two of the company cried 
shame, and called upon the slave-trader to leave off bidding, and suffer 
the poor fellow to remain in the country. Ho replied with an oath and 
a sneer, that ho was not fool enough to bo bamboozled by any such non¬ 
sense ; and immediately rose 11% dollars on the last bid. This wras more 
t^n the Virginian could afford to sacrifice to a fit of good nature, and 
piqued and (magrined, he yielded up the contest. The auctioneer 
knocked off the purchase; and the man, more dead than alive, was de¬ 
livered into the hands of the slave-trader’s attendants, wuo received 
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orders to jnve liim twenty lashes on the spot, for his ** cursed ill> 
mannerly Virgiman insolence.” 

|The sneering emphasis with which this was spoken created no little sen¬ 
sation am<mgthelby-standers; but as the slave-trader strutted about with 
his hand on his dirk-handle, and 's two pistols might plainly be seen 
sticking oiit of his pockets, nobohy saw fit to question this provoking 
exercise of **his sacred rignt of property,” and the sale proceeded as 
before. 

At length came my turn. I was stripped half naked, the better to 
show my joints and muscles, and placed uron the table or platform, on 
which the subject of the sale was exposed to the examination of the 
purchasers. I was whirled about, my limbs were felt, and my capabili¬ 
ties discussed, in a slang much like that of a company of horse-jockeys. 
Various were the remarks that were made upon me. One fellow 
declared that I hod “a savage, sullen lookanother swore that my eye 
was “ devilish maliciousa third remarked that these light-coloured 
fellows were all rascals:—^to which the auctioneer replied, that he never 
knew a slave of any smartness who was not a rogue. 

Abundance of questions were put to me, as to where I was raised, why 
I was sold, and what I was fit for. To all these inquiries T made the 
shortest and most indefinite answers. 1 was not in a humour to gratify 
this curiosity; and I had none of that ambition to bring a high prica so 
common among slaves, the last and lowest form in which is displayed that 
love of superiority, which exercises so principal an influence over the 
fiselings and the actions of men. 

Mr. Stubbs kept in the background, and said nothing. He had his 
own reasons, I suppose, for this reserve. The auctioneer did his best. 
According to his account, there was not a stronger, more laborious, 
docile and obedient servant to be bought in all the States. Notwith¬ 
standing all these praises, a suspioion seemed to spread itself that my 
masto: nad some reasons for selling me, which he did not think fit to 
avow. One suggested that I must be consumptive: another thought it 
hkely I was subject to fits; while a third expressed the opinion that I 
was an unruly fellow and " mighty hard to manage.” The scars on my 
back tended to confirm these suspicions; and 1 was knocked ofij at last, 
at a very low iHioe, to a portly, smiling old gentleman, by name Major 
Thornton. 

No sooner had the auctioneer’s hammer struck upon the table, than 
my new master spoke kindly to me, and ordered my irons to be taken 
off. Against this, Mr. Stubbs and the auctioneer remonstrated veiy 
earnestly; and assured the purchaser that if he unchained me, he did it 
at his own risk. **I know it,” replied my new master, “the risk 
is mine,—but I will never own a servant who wants to run away 
firom me.” 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

When my new master learned that I had but just recovered from a 
fever, and that my strength was not yet entirely restore^ he procured a 
horse for me, and we ^ out ti^ether for his plantation, lie lived a 
otmsiderab^ distance west of Hiohmond, in that part of the state known 
as >iiddle v irginia. During the ride he entered into conversation with 
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me, and I found him a very different person from any one I had ever 
met with before. 

He told me that I mi{;ht consider myself lucVr in falling into his 
hands, for he made it a point to treat his servants better than anylwdy 
in the neighbourhood. “ If they, ar® discontented, or unruly, or apt to 
run away,’* ho added. ** I sell then t once, and so get rid of them, I 
don’t want any such follows about the. But as my servants know very 
well, that they stand no chance to better themselves by changing their 
master, they are very cKiutious how they offend me. Be obedient, my 
boy, and do your task, and I will ensure you plenty to eak enough 
clothes, and more indulgence than you will be likely to get from any 
other master.” Such was the amount of Major Thornton’s lecture, 
which it took him, however, some five or sbt hours to get through 
with. 

It was late in the evening before we arrived at Oakland—for that 
the name of Major Thornton’s property. The house was of brick, with 
wooden porticoes. It was nf>t large, but neatj and very handsome, and 
presented many more appearances of substantial comfort than are to be 
found about most of the houses of Virginia. The grounds around it 
were prettily laid out, and ornamented with flowers and shrubbery,-pa 
thing quite uncommon, and which I had seldom seen before. At a dis¬ 
tance, on a fine swell, were the servants’ cabins, built of brick, neat and 
substantial; not placed in a straight line, but clustered together in a 
manner that had something picturesque about it. They were shaded by 
fine large oaks; no underbrush nor weeds u'cre sufler^ to grow about 
them; and altogether, thev presented an appearance of neatness and 
comfort as new and singular a.s it was pleasmg. The servants’ cabins, 
on all the idautations I had ever seen before, were a set of miserable, 
ruinoii.s hovels, with leaky roofs and clay floors, almost buried in arazik 
growth of weeds, and as dirty and ill-kept as they were uncomfortable. 

The children, who were ])laying about the cabin.s, furnished a new 
occasion of surjiriso. I had been accustomed to see the cliildren of a 
plantation running about stark naked, or dressed—dressed at all—in a 
shirt of dirty osnaburgs, hanging in tatters about their legs, and never 
washed after it was once put on. But the children at Oakland wwe 
neatly and comfortably clothed, ^nd presented notliing of that squalid, 
pincliod, neglected, and half-starved appearance to which my eye was so 
well accustomed. Their merry faces and boisterous sports called up no 
idea of juvenile wretchedness. I observed, too, that the hands, who 
were just isoniing in from their work, were all well dothed. I saw none 
of those patched, tattered, ragged, and filthy garments so common on 
other jplantations. 

Major Thornton was not a planter; that is to say, he did not make 
tobacco, and he chose to call himself a farmer. His principal crop was 
wheat; and he was a great advocate fur the clover system of cultivation, 
which he had adopted and pursued with much success. He owned some 
thirty or forty working hands; the children and superannuated made 
his entire stock of slaves upwards of eighty. He kept no overseer, but 
managed for himself. Indeed, it was a maxim with liim, that an over¬ 
seer was enough to ruin any man. He was naturally stirring and 
industrious, and agriculture was his hobby—a hobby which he rode to 
some purpose. 

In all these things, and many others, he was the perfect contrast of all 
his neighbours; and for that reason very little liked by any of them, He 
carefully avoid<m horse-racing, cock-fi^ts, political meeting, drinking, 
gambling, and frolicking of every sort. His money, he used to say, (»st 
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him too much to make it to he tlirowu away upon a bet; and as to 
frolics, lie had neither time nor taste for any such nonsense. His neigh¬ 
bours revenged themselves for this contempt of their tavourite sports, by 
pronouncing him a mean-spirited money-making fellow. They went 
mrther. ana accused him of being a bad citizen and a dangerous neigh¬ 
bour. They complained-most bitterly, that his excessive indulgence to 
hk servants made all the slaves in the neighbourhood uneasy and discon¬ 
tented ; and at one time some of tlmm went so far as to talk about giving 
him warning to move out of the county. 

But Major Thornton was a man of spirit. He understood his own 
rights ;—lio knew well the people among -w hom he lived, and what sort 
of reasoning would influence them most. He contrived to got hold of an 
offensive remark of one of the busiest of his ill-disposed neighbours, and 
sent him a challenge. It was accepted; and his antagonist wa.s shot 
through the heart at the first fire. Henceforward—lhough his neigh¬ 
bours liked hinf no bettor than before—they took very good care how 
they talked about him, and allowed him to go on in his own way without 
any interference. 

Major Thornton had not’been bred a planter, and this perhaps was 
the reason why ho departed so much from the ordinary routine, and 
managed things so very differently from all his neighbours. He w;i.s 
bom of a good family, as they say in Virginia, but his father died when 
he was a mere boy, ani left but a very scanty properly. He began life, 
in a small way, in a country store. His shrewdness, economy, and at¬ 
tention to his business, enabled him, in the course of a few years, to lay 
up a considerable sum of money. In Virginia, trade is liardly looked 
upon as respectable, at least such was the case at the time of which 1 
am speaking, and everyone who desires to be anybody, aims at becoming 
a landed proprietor. About tho timo that Major Thornton had made 
enough to think of changing liis store for a plantation, tho proj)rictor 
of Oakland, having already wasted two good estates on dogs, horses, and 
wild debauchery, became so pressed for money as to bo obliged to bring 
his remaining property under the hammer. Major Thornton became 
the purchaser; but the place he bought was very difiereiit from Oak¬ 
land as I saw it. The buildings, which were old and ugly, were all out 
of repair, and just tumbling to the ground; and the land was nearly 
ruined by that miserable, thriftless system of cultivation, so universal 
throughout the slave-holdiiig states of America. 

In a few years after the property had passed into the hands of Major 
Thornton, everything w'as changed. The old houses were torn down 
and new ones built. The grounds about the bouse were enclosed and 
ornamented; and the land, under skilful management, wa.s fast regain¬ 
ing its original fertility. Those who had been born and bred planters, 
and whose estates were very much in the same wajy in which Oakland 
had been before it fell into the hands of Major Thornton, looked at. 
what was going on there with astonishment and envy, and wondered 
how it could possibly happen. Major Thornton was always ready to 
tell them; for he was extremely fond of talking, particularly about 
himself and his system of farming. But though he had explained tho 
whole matter at least ten times to every one of his neighbours, he never 
could make a angle convert. He had three favourite topics; but ho 
was equally unsuccessful upon all of them. He never could porsuado 
any one of his neighbours that a clover lay was the true cure for sterile 
fields; that the only way to have a plantetion well managed, was to ma¬ 
nage it one’s self; or that to give servants enough to eat, was a sure 
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metliod to prevent tliem from plundering the corn-fields and stealing 
sheep. 

But though Major Thornton could gain no imitators, he still perse¬ 
vered in fanning according to his own notions. In no respect was he 
more an innovator than in the management of his slaves. A merciful 
man, ho used to say, is merciful to his beast; and not having been raised 
on a plantation, he could not bear the idea of treating his servants worse 
than his horses. “ It may do very well for you, colonel,” he said one day, 
to one of his neighbours, “ to tie a fellow up and give him forty lashes 
with 3 'oiir own hand; you were horn and bred tf) it, and I dare say 
you find it very easy. But as odd as you may think it, T had much 
rather be flogged myself than to flog one of my servants; and though 
sometimes I am obliged to do it, it is a great ])oint with me to get along 
with as little wliipiung as possible. That’s a princiiial reason why I 
keep no overseer, for a cowhide and a pair of iroij^i are the only 
two things those fellows have any notion of. They have no W'ish, 
and if they had they have not the sense, to get along in any other way; 
—the devil take tlie whole generation of them. Everybodj', you know, 
have their oddities. For my part, I hate to hear the crack of a whip 
on Tuy plantation, even though it he nothing more than a cart-whip.” 

The above speech of Major 'JHioriiton’s contained a brief summary 
of lus system. He was, Avhat every other slaveholder is, and from the 
very necessity of his condition must be, a tyrant. He felt no scruple in 
ivmipolling his fcllow-men to labour, in order that he might appropriate 
the (Vnils of that labour to his own benefit, atid in this certeinly, if in 
anything, the very essence of tyranny consists. But though a tyrant, 
as every sla veholder is and be, he was a reasonable, and, as iar as 
possible, a humane one,—which very low slaveholders either are or can 
1)0. He h:ul no more thought of relinquishing what ho and the laws 
called his pro])er1y in his slaves, than iic had of leaving his land to be 
occupied by the first comer. Ho would have been as ready as any of 
his neighbours, to have denounced the idea of emancipation, or tho 
notion of limiting his power over his servants, as a ridiculous absurdity, 
:md an impcriinciit interference with his “most sacred rights.” But 
though in theory he claimed all tho authority and prerogatives of the 
most unlimited despotism, he displayed, in Ills prac.tice, a certain share 
of common sense and common humanity, two things which, so far as 
rcl.it/cs to the management of his slaves, it is extremely uncommon for 
a slavidiolder to have, or, if he has them, very difficult for him to 
exercise. 

These unusual gifts led him to a discovery which at the time was 
entirely new in his neighbourhood; though I hope before now it has 
become general. He discovered that men cannot work without eating; 
and that so far as the capability of labour is concerned, there is the same 
policy in attending to the food, shelter, and comfort of one’s slaves, 
as in spending something on corn and stabling for one’s horses. “ Feed 
well and work hard,” was Major Thornton’s motto and practice,—a 
motto and a practice which, in any other country than America, would 
never have subjected him to the charge of unreasonable and superfluous 
humanity. 

As to whipping, Major Thornton, to use his own phrase, could not 
boar it. "Whether be felt some qualms of conscience at the harefaceiL 
open tyranny of the lash,—which I do not think very probable, for I 
once hoard him toll a Methodist parson, who ventured to say something 
to him on that delicate subject, that ho had as much right flog his 
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slaves as to eqt his dinner,—or whether it was the influence of that in- 
stmmve humanity which is wanting only in brutal tempers, and which, 
till evil custom has worn it out, will not permit us to inflict pain wiih- 
ouf feeling ourselves a^mpathetic sufferinc;; or whatever might be the 
reason, u^ess Major Thornton was put into a passion—to which he 
was but ^dom liable—he certainly had a great horror at using the 
whip. 

But this was not all. Another man might have detested it :is much 
as he did; but the practice of ay(*ar or two in planting, and the ap- 

S rent impossibility of dispensing with its use, would have taught him 
got rid of so inconvenient a squeamishness. There are very few men 
indeed—and of all men in the world, very few planters—^whose good 
sense and knowledge of human nature would enable them to manage 
their slaves by any other means. Major Thornton, however, contrived 
to get on wonderfully well; and in all iho time that I lived with him, 
which was nearly two years, there were not more than half a dozen 
whippings on the place. If one of his servants was guilty of anything, 
whicn, in a slave, is esteemed especially enormous, such as running 
away, repeated theft, idleness, insolence, or insubordination. Major 
Thornton sent him off to be sold. By a strange but common incon- 
sistenoy, this man .of feeling, who could not bear to whip a slave, or to 
see him whipped, or even to have him whipped on liis own plantation, 
felt no scrumes at all ai tearing liim from the arms of his wife and 
children, and setting him up at public sale, to fall into the hands of any 
ferocious master who might chance to purchase him! 

This dread of being sold was ever before our eyes, and was as effica- 
caous as the lash is on other plantations, in forcing us to labour and 
submission. We knew very well, that there were few masters like 
M^or Thornton; and the tliought of exchanging our nice, neat cot¬ 
tages, our plentiful allowance, our regular supply of clothing, and the 
general comfort and indulgence of Oakland, for the faro and the treat¬ 
ment to be expected from the common run of masters, was more terrible 
than a dozen whippings. Major Thornton understood this well; and 
be took care to keep up the terrors of it, by making an example of some 
ddib.quent once in a year or two. 

Then he had the art of exciting our emulation by little prizes and 
presents; he was very scrupulous never to exact anything beyond the 
appointed task; and he kept us in good humour, by allowing u.s, when 
not at work, to bo very much our own masters, and to go where, and 
do what we pleased. We were rather cautious, though, how we visited 
the neighbouring plantations; for with a magnanimity worthy of slave¬ 
holders, some of Major Thornton’s neighbours were in the habit of 
gratifying their spite against him, by improving every opportunity that 
oid^ea to abuse his servants. And here 1 may as well relate an inci¬ 
dent that happened to myself, which will serva at once, as a curious 
illustration of Virginian manners, and a proof or what I believe will be 
found to be true all the world over,—that where the laws aim at the 
oppression of one half the people of a country, they are seldom treated 






Captain Eobmson was one of Major Thornton’s nearest neighbours, 
and a person with whom he had frequent altercations. 1 was passing 
along on the public road one Sunday, at a little distance from Oakland, 




bade me stop and inquired if I was the fellow whom that damned scoun¬ 
drel Thoigiton” sent to his house yesterday with an insolent message 
a^ut his lower-fleld fences. I answered that I had been sent yester- 
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day with a message about the fence, which 1 had delivered to his 
overseer. 

“A mighty pretty message it was—mighty! I’ll tell you what, boy, 
if my overseer had known his business, ne would have tucked you up 
on the spot and given you forty lashes.” 

I told him that I had only delivered the messaM which my master 
had sent me with, and it seemed hard to blame me tor that. 

“Don’t talk to me, don’t talk tome, you infernal scoundrel—I'll 
teach lH)th you and your master what it is to insult a gentleman. Lay 
bold of him, Tom, while 1 dust that new jacket of his a little.” 

Having received these orders from his master. Captain Robinson’s 
man Tom jumped off his horse, and laid hold of me; but as I stniggled 
hard, and was the stronger of the two, I should soon have got away, if 
the master had not dismounted, and come to the aid of his servant. 
Both together, they were too strong for me; and having succeeded in 
getting me down, they stripped on my coat, and bound my hands. 
Captain Robinson then mounted his horse, and beat me with his whip 
till it was quite worn out. Having thus satisfied his rage, he rode 
followed by/Pom, without taking the trouble to loose my hands. They 
had no sooner left me, than 1 began to look about for my hat and coaL 
Both were missing; and whether it was the captain or his servant that 
carried them off, I never could discover. I suppose, though, it was the 
servant—for J recollect very well seeing Tom, a few Sundays afte^ 
strutting about at a Methodist meeting, with a blue coat on, which 1 
could almost have sworn to be mine. 


■\Vheu 1 got home, aud told my master W'hat had happened, he was in 
a towering passion. At first, he was for riding at once to Captain 
Robinson’s, and calling for an explanation. But presently he recol¬ 
lected that the county court was to meet the next day, at which he had 
business- This would give him an opi)ortunity to consult his lawyer ; 
and after a little rellcction, he thought it best not to move in the affiiir 
till he had legal advice upon it. 

The next <uiy he took mo with him. We called upon the lawyer; I 
told what had happened to me, and Major Thornton inquired wi^t 
satisfiiction the law would afford him. 

The lawyer answered, that the law in this case was very clear, and 
the remedy it provided, all-sufficient. “ Some people,” he said, “who 
mow nothing about the matter, have asserted tlmt the law in the slave¬ 
holding States, does not protect the person of the slave against the vio¬ 
lence of the free, and that any white man may flog any slave at his own 
pleasure. This is a very great mistake, if not a wilful falsehood. 
Ihe law permits no such thing. It extends the mantle of its protection 
impartially over bond and free. In this respect, the law knows no 
distinction. If a freeman is assaulted, he has his action for damages 
against the a^ailant; and if a slave is assaulted, the master of that 
slave, who w his legal guardian and protector, can bring his action for 
damages. Now, in this case, Major Thornton, it is quite plain that you 
nave good ^und.of action against Captain BoMnsem; and the jury, I 
dare say, will give you a swinging verdict. I suppose you are able to- 
prove all these facts ? ” 

“Prove them—to be sure,” answered my mastmr; “here is Arcihy 
himself, who has told you the whole story.” 

Yes, my good sir; but you do not seem to remember that a slave 
cannot be admitted to testify against a white man.” 

And niw tell me, then,” said Major Thornton, “what good the law 
you speak of is going to do me ? Dia not Bobinson catch Arcby alone^ 
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iind abusd as be bos told you! You don’t suppose he was fool 
enough to call in a white man, on purpose to be a witness against him. 
Why, sir, notwithstanding the protection of the law, which you com- 
mena so highly, every servant! have maybe beaten by this Robinson 
every day in the week, and T not be able to get the slightest satisfaction. 
The devil take such law, I say. 

“But, my dear sir," answered the lawyer, “you must consider the 
great danger and inconvenience of allowing slaves to be witnesses." 

“ Why yes," said ray master, with a half smile, “ 1 fancy it would bo 
rather dangerous for some of my acquaintances; quite inconvenient, no 
doubt. Well, sir, since you say the law can’t help me in this matter, I 
must take care of myself. I cannot allow my servants to ho abused in 
this way. I’ll horsewhip that scoundrel Robinson at sight." 

With these words my master left the otlice, and I followed behind 
him. We had gone but a little way down the street when he had an 
unexpected opportunity of carrying his threat into execution,—for it 
chanced, we met Captain Robinson, who had business, it seemed, at 
the county court as well as Major Thornton. Jly master did not waste 
many words upon him, but began striking him over the shoulders with 
his riding whip. Captain Robinson drew a pistol; my master throw 
down his whip and drew a pistol also. The captain fired, but without 
effect; Major Thornton then levelled his weapon, but Robinson called 
out that he was unarmed, and begged him not to fire. Major Thornton 
hesitated a moment, and then dropped his hand. By this time quite a 
crowd had collected about us. ana some friend of Cantain Robmson’.s 
handed him a loaded pistol. The combatants renewed their aim, and 
fired together. Captain Robinson fell desperately wounded. His ball 
missed my master, but passed through the body of a free coloured man, 
who was the only person of all the company who made any attempt to 
separate the parties. The poor fellow fell dead; and the people about 
declared that it was good enough for him, for what right had * a cursed 
firee fellow ’’ like him to be interfering between gentlemen ? 

Captain Robinson’s friends lifted him up and carried him home. 
Major Thornton and myself walked off the field in triumph, and so the 
affair ended. Such affrays are ranch talked about, but the grand jury 
very seldom hears anything of them; and the conqueror is pretty sure to 
rise in the public estimation. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Some persons perhaps may think that having fallen into the hands of 
such a master as Major Thornton 1 had now nothing to do but to eat, 
to work, and to be happy. 

Had I been a horse or an ox there would be good ground for this 
idea; but unfortunately t was a man; and the animal appetites arc by 
no means the only motive of human action, nor the sole sources of 
human happiness or misery. 

It is certainly true that several of Major Thornton’s servants, bom 
perhaps with but little sensibility, and brutalized by a life of servitude, 
seemed very well content with their lot This was the sort of ser¬ 
vant which Major Thornton especially admired. In this particular he 
^ not differ much from his neighbours. The more stupid a field hand 
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is, the more he is esteemed; and a slave who shows any sims of capacity 
is generally set down as certain to be a rogue and a rascal. 

I soon discovered my master’s fondness for stupid fellows; and I took 
care to play the fool to his entire satisfaction. In a short time I made 
myself quite a favourite; and my master having taken a fancy to mo, I 
was more indulged, perhaps, than any servant on the place. But this 
could not make me happy. 

fmUpu, .huLiAwu;pi.UUD^ ^rhotTEis; that, or the 

other situation that can give happiness, llichcs, power, or glory 
are nothing when possessed. It is the pleasure of the pursuit and the 
struggle, it is the very labour of their attainment, in which consists the 
Impniness they bring. 

Those moralist** who have composed so many homilies upon the duty 
of oontentineiit betray an extreme ignorance of human nature. Ko 
situation, however sniendid, in v hich one is compelledrto remain fixed 
and stationary, can long afford pleasure; and on the other hand, no 
condition, however destitute or a^i^ed, out of which one has a fair 
prospect, or anything like a sutucient hope of rising, can justly he 
considered as utterly miserable. This is the constitution of the human 
mind; and in it we find the explanation of a thousand things, which, 
without this key to their meaning, seem full of mystery and contradic¬ 
tion. 

Though all men have not the same objects of pursuit, all are impelled 
and sustained by the same hope of success. jNolhing can satisfy the 
lofty desires of one man, hut influence, fame, or iiowcr, the myrtle 
wreath or laurel crown; another aims no higher than to rise from abject 
poverty to a little competency, or, if his ambition is of another sort, to 
be the chief person in his native village, or the oracle of a country 
neighbourhood. How different are those aims!—and yet, the impulse 
that prompts them is the same. It is the desire of social superiority. 
He whom circumstances permit to yield to this impulse of bis nature, 
and to pursue—successfully or not, it matters little—but to pursue, with 
some tolerable prospect of success, the objects which have captivated his 
fancy, may be regarded as having all the chance for happine&s which the 
lot of humanity allows: while ho, whom fate, or fortune, or whatever 
malignant cause, compels to suppress and forego the instinctive impulses 
and wishes of his heart—whatever in other respects may be his .situation 
—w a wretch condemned to sorrow, and deserving pity. To the one, 
toil is itself a pleasure. He is a hunter whom the sight of his game fills 
with delight, and makes insensible to fatigue. Desire sustains him, and 
hope cheers jiim on. These are delights the other never knows; for him, 
life has lost its relish; rest is irksome to him, and labour is intolerable. 

This is no digression. He who has taken the pains to read the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph will he able to understand how it happened, tliat 
even with such a master as Major Thornton, I was neither happy nor 
content. 

It is true I was well fed, well clothed, and not severely worked; and 
in these particulars,—as my master was fond of boasting, and as I have 
since found to be the case,—my situation was far superior to that of 
very many freemen. But I lacked one thing which every freeman has; 
sma that one want was enough to make me miserable. I w'anied 
liberty: the litoty of labouringlor myself, not for a master; of pursuing 
my own happiness, instead of toiling at nis pleasure, and for his gain. 
This liberty can lighten the hardest lot. He knows but little of human 
nature who lias not discovered, that to ah who rise one step aihovo th^ 
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brutes, it is far pleasanter to starve and freeze after their ovrn fashion, 
than to bo fed Stnd clothed and worked upon compulsion. 

I was wretcho^l.—for I had no object of hope or rational desire. I 
was a slave; and the laws hold out no prospect of emancipation. All the 
efforts in the world could not better my condition; all the efforts in the 
world could not prevent me from falliuK—perhaps to-morrow- -into the 
hands of another master, as cruel and unreasonable as evil pas.si<jns and 
hard-heartedness could make him. The future offered only the chanco 
of evils. I might starve with cold and hunger as well as another; I 
might perish hy gun-shot wounds, or the torture of the lash; or be hung 
up, perhaps, w'lthout judge or jury. But of l)ettorin^ my condiiion, 1 
had neither chance nor hopes. 1 was a prisoner for life; at the prc.sent 
moment not suffering for food or clothing, but without llw! slightest 
prosjject of liberation; and likely enough at any moment to change my 
keeper, and under the discipline of a new gaoler, to feel the piudiings of 
cold and bungee, and to tremble daily beneath the whip. I was cuti off 
and excluded from all those hopes and wi.shoH, wliicsh are the cliief 
impulses of human action. I could not aim to become the master of a 
little cottage, which, however humble, 1 might call my own: to be the 
lord of one poor sicre, which, however smafl or barren, might still bo 
mine. I could not marry—alas, pwr Cussy!—and become the father of 
a family, with the fond hope, that when ago should overtake me, I 
might still find pleasure and support in the kindne.s.s of children and the 
sympathy of a wife. My children might be snatched from the arms of 
their mother, and sold to the slave-trader; the mother might be sent to 
keep them company,—and I be left old, desolate, uncomforted. Motives 
such as these, motives which strengthen the freeman’s arm and cheer his 
heart, were unfclt by me. 1 labouredbut it w'as only because I 
feared the lash. The waut of willingness unnerved me, and every stroke 
cost a new effort. 

It is even true, that Major Thornton’s Inimanity, or to speak more 
correctly, his sense of liis own interest, while it preserved las servants 
from the miseries of hunger and nakedness, at the same time exposed 
those among them, whom slavery and ignorance hud not coinidetely 
brutalized, to other and more excruciating miseries. Had w e been but 
half fed and half clothed, like the servante on several of the neighbour¬ 
ing pkntations, we should, like them, have enjoyed the excitement of 
plunder. We should have found some exorcise for our ingenuity, and 
some object about which to interest ourselves, in plans and stratagems 
for eking out our short allowance by the aid of theft. 

As it was, stealing was but little practised at Oakland. The induce¬ 
ment was too small, and the risk too great; for detection wa.s certain to 
result in being .sold. Money was no object to us; we could only spend 
it on food and clothes, and of these we had enough already. Whisky 
was the only luxury we wanted; and we could make enough to purchase 
that without the necessity of theft. Mr. Thornton allowed oa<m of us a 
little piece of ground. That was customary; but what was quite con- 
twury to custom, he allowed us time to cultivate it. Ho endeavoured to 
stimulate our industry by the promise of buying all wo could produce, 
noli at a mere nominal price, os was the fashion on other plantations, but 
at its full value. 

I am sorry to say it, but it is not the less true, that Major Thornton’s 
people, like all slaves who have the means and the opportunity, were 
generally drunkards. Our master took goc»d (lare that whisky did not 
interfere with our work. To be drunk before the task was finished was 
a high ifiisdemeanour. But after the das/’s labour was over wc were at 
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liljerty to drink as much as wo pleased; provided always that it did not 
prevent us turning out at daylight the next momfng. Sunday was 
generally a mnd Saturnalia. 

Hitherto 1 hfid scarcely boon in the habit of drinking; but now I 
began to bo eager for anything which promised to sustain my sinking 
spirits, and to excite my stagnant soul. I soon found in whisky a 
something that seemed to answer the purjiose. In that elevation of 
heart which drunkenness inspires, that forgetfulness of the past and the 
present, that momentary halo with wliich it crowns the future, 1 found 
a delight which I hastened to repeat, and knew not how to forego. 
Beality w^as to me a blank, dark and dreary. Action was forbidden; 
desire was chained; and hope shut out. 1 was obliged to find relief in 
dreams and illusions. Brunkenness, which degrade the freeman to a 
level with the brutes, raises, or seems to raise, the slave to the dignity of 
a man. Tt soon became my only pleasure, and I indulged it to excess. 
Every day, as soon as my task w’as finished, I hastened tor shut myself up 
with my bottle. I drank in solitude—for, much as I loved the excite¬ 
ment of drunkenness,! could not forget its beastliness and insanity, and 
I hated to expose my folly to the sight of my fellow-servants. But. my 
precautions wore not always succe.ssful. In the frenzy of excitement I 
sometimes forgot all my sober precautions, undid the bolts 1 had carefuUy 
fastened, and sought the company I most desired to shun. 

One Sunday, I had been drinking till I was no longer the master of 
my oAvn actions. 1 had left my house, and gone to seek some boon 
companions Avith whom to jjrotract fho revel and increase its zest. But 
I was imahlc to distinguish one object from another; and after straggling 
off for some distance, I sunk dovim, almost insensible, upon the carriage 
way which led towards Major Thornton’s house. 

I had grown a little more sober, and Avas endeavouring to rally my 
thoughts and to recollect where I Avas, and what had brought me there, 
when I saAv my master riding up the road with two other gentlemen 
They were all on horseback; and as drunk as I was, I saAv at a glance, 
that my master’s two companions were very much in the same predica¬ 
ment. The manner in which they reeled hackAvard and forward in 
their saddles was truly laughable; and 1 expected every moment to see 
them fall. I made those observations as 1 lay upon the road, without 
once thinking where I w^as, or recollecting the danger I was in of being 
ridden over. They had come quite near before they noticed me. By 
this time I was sitting up, and my master’s drunken companions took it 
into their heads to jump their horses over me. Major Tnornton did his 
best to prevent them; one be succeeded in stopping, but the other 
evaded his attempt to seize the bridle, swore that the sport was too 
pretty to be lost, put spurs to his horse, and brought him up to the leap. 

But the horse nad no fancy for this sort of sport. When he saw me 
before him, he startert back, and his drunken rider came tumbling to 
the ground. The others dismounted, and w'ent to his assistance. Before 
he was well upon his feet, he begged Major Thornton’s attention, and 
forthwith commenced a very grave lecture on the indecency of allowing 
servants to got drunk, ana to lie about the plantation,—particularly 
across the roads, frightening gentlemen’s horses, and putting the necks 
of their riders into jeopardy. “Especially you, Major Thornton, who 
pretend to be a pattern for all of us. x es, sir, yes, if you did as you 
ought to do, every time one of the rascal felioAVs had the insolence to get 
drunk, you would tie him up and give him forty lashes. That’s the way 
I do on my plantation.” 

My master was so very fond of setting forth his method ofTarmingir 
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and his plan of plantation discipline, that he did not always stop to con- 
sider whethfir his auditors were drunk or sober. The present oppor¬ 
tunity was too good to be lost, and, rubbing his hands together, he 
answered, with a half smile, and a very sagacious look,—“ But, my dear 
sir, you must know it is a part of my j)lan to let my servants drink as 
much as they please, so that it does not interfere with their ta.sks. Poor 
fellows! it serves to keep them out of mischief, and soon makes them so 
stupid they are the easiest creatures in the w'orld to manage.” Hero he 
paused a minute, and assuming the look which a man nuts on who 
thinks he is going to urge an unansw'erable argument—*^ Besides,” he 
added, “if one of these drinking follows happens to take a huff, and runs 
away, the very first thine he docs is to get drunk, so that you seldom 
have any difiiculty in catching him.” 

Though I wa§ still too much under the influence of whisky to bo 
capable of much muscular motion, 1 had so far recovered my senses os 
to comprehend perfectly all that my nnister was saying; and no sooner 
had he finished, than, drunk as I was, I made a resolution to drink no 
more. 1 was not yet so far lost as to be able to endure the idea of being 
myself the instrument of my own degradation. My resolution was well 
kept, for 1 have seldom tasted spirits since that day. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

It is the lot of the slave to be exposed, in common with other men^to 
all the‘calamities of chance and all the caprices of fortune. But, unlike 
other men, he is denied the consolation or struggling against them. Ho 
is bound hand and foot; and his suflerinra are aggravated tenfold by the 
hitter idea that he is not allowed to help nimsclf, or to make any attempt 
to escape the blow which he sees impending over him. This idea pf utter 
' helplessness is one of the most distressing in nature; it is twin-sister to 
Despair. 

M?Mor Thornton, by over-exertion and imprudent exposure, brought 
on a fever, which in a short time assumed a very unfavourable aspect. 
It was the first time ho had been sick for many years. The alarm, and 
even terror, which the news of his danger excited at Oakland was very 

g reat. Every morning and evening we collected about the house to learn 
ow our master did; and mournful were the faces, and sad the hearts, 
with which we heard the bitter words, “ no better.” The women at 
Oakland had always been treated with iieculiar indulgence, such as their 
sex and weakness demands,—but demands so oftch without obtaining it. 
Major Thornton’s illness gave an instance how full of gratitude is the 
female heart, and at what a trifling expense one may purchase its most 
zealous affection. All the women^ on the place were anxious to be 
employed in some way in ministering to the comfort of their suffering 
master. The most disagreeable duties were eagerly performed; and if 
ever man was tenderly and assiduously nursed, it was Major Thornton. 
But all this care, sdl our sympathy, our sorrow', and our terrors, were of 
no effect. The fever raged with unabated fury, and seemed to find new 
fuel in the strength of the patient’s constitution. But that fuel was soon 
exhausted, and in ten days our master was no more. 

When his decease bec^e known, wo looked upon each other in silent 
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consternatioTi. A of helpless orphans, from whom death had, just 
suaiched their last survivinjr parent, could not have felt a greater desti- 
tiition. Tears rolled down the cheeks of the men; and the lamentations 
of the women were violent and wild. His old nurse, in particular, wept, 
and would not listen to any consolation. She had good reason. At his 
father’s death she had been sold, wth the other property, to satisfy the 
creditors. But Major Thornton had repurchased her, out of his very- 
first earnings; he had made her the head servant of his household, and 
had always treated her with great tenderness. The old woman loved him 
like her own child, and lamented her “ dear son Oharley," as she called 
him, with all the pathetic energy of a widowed and childless mother. 

\Ve all attends the fhneral, and followed our dead master to the 


grave. ^J'he hollow sound of the earth as it fell upon the coffin was 
echoed hack from every bosom; and when this last sad officje was finished, 
wo stood over the spot, and wept together. Doubt not,the sincerity oi 
of our sorrow 1 It was for ourselves wo were lamenting. 

Major Thornton was never married; and ho left no children who^ 
rights the laws acknowledged. If he had intended to make a will, his 
sudden death prevented him; and his property passed to a troop of 
cousins, for wljom, 1 suspect, he did not entertain any great affection. 
At .all events, I had never scon any of them at Oakland, nor could I 
Icam from the other servants that either of them had ever made a visit 


there. It wa.s thus that w-e became the property of strangers, who had 
never seen us, and w'homwe had never seen. 


These heirs-at-law were poor as well as numerous, and seemed very 
eager U) turn all the property into money, so as to get their several shares 
with the least possible delay. An order of court, or whatever the legal 
process might be called, was soon obtained; and the sale of the slaves 
was advertised to take jdace at the county court-house. The agent to 
whom the care of the estate was intrusted made the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. Of course, it was not thought expedient that we should know 
what was going on, or what our new owners intended to do with us. The 
secret was carefully kept, lest some of us should run aw ay. 

The day before that which had been appointed for the sale we were • 
collected together. The able-bodied men and women were handcuffed 
and chained in a string. A few old grey-headed people and the younger 
children were carried m a cart. The rest of us were driven along like 
cattle—men, women, and children together. Three fellows on horse¬ 
back, with the usual equipment of loi^ whips, served at once as guards 
and drivers. 


I shall not attempt to describe our aflliction. It would be but the 
repetition of an oft-told tale. Who has not read of slave-traders on the 


coast of Africa ? Whose heart has not ached at picturing the terrors 
and despair of the kidnapped victims ? Our case was much the same, 
Many of us had been born and reared at Oakland, and all looked upon 
it as a home; nay more, as a city of refuge, where we had always been 
safe from ^atuitous insults and aggressions. From this home we were 
now snat^ed away, without a moment’s warning; and were driven 
chained to the slave-market to be sold to the highest bidder. 

Is it strange that we were reluctant to go ? Had w'o been setting 
out, of our own accord, to seek our fortunes, we could not have broken, 
all at once, all the ties that bound us to Oakland without some throbs 
of natural grief. What'^ then, must have been our anguish to leave it as 
we did ? 


But the tears of the men, the sobs of the women, and the ^ries and 
errors of the poor children, availed us nothing. Our conductor^ 
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cracked their whips, and made a jest of our lamentations. Our sorrowful 
prooessiou moyea slowly on; and many a sad lingering look we cast 
mhiud us. We said notliing; and our melancholy refleotion.s were only 
interrupted by the curses, shouts, and loud laughter of our drivers. 

We lodged that night by the road side; our drivers sleeping and 
keeping watch by turns. The next day we reached the county court¬ 
house, and at the appointed hour the ssue began. The company was not 
very numerous, and the bidders seemed extremely shy. Many of our late 
master’s neighbours were present. One of them remarked that several 
of us were fine stout fellows, but, for his part ho should be afraid to buy 
any of the Thornton hands, fur we had been so spoiled by our late 
master's foolish indulgence, that one of us would be enough to spread 
discontent through a whole neighbourhood. This speech was received 
with evident applause, and it hM its intended effect. The auctioneer 
did his best, and harangued most ekw^ueutly upon our healthy, sound, 
and plump condition. “As to the over-indulgence that gentleman 
sp^ks about,” he added, “ a good cow-hide and strict dischdine will soon 
bring them into proper subordination; and from what I have heard of 
that gentleman’s own management, he is the very person who ought to 
buy them.” A slight titter ran through the company at this sally of the 
auctioneer’s, but it did not seem to make the bidding much brisker. 
We went off at very moderate prices. Most of the younger men and 
women and a large proportion of the children were bought by a slave- 
trader, who had come on purpose to attend the sale. It was very diffi¬ 
cult to get a bid for several of the old people. Mr. Thornton’s nurse, 
who^ as 1 have mentioned, had been his housekeeper, and a person of 
no little consequence at Oakland, was knocked off tbr twenty dollars. 
She was bought by an old fellow well known in the neighbourhood for 
his cruelty to his servants. He shook his head as the auctioneer’s 
hammer struck the table, grinned a significant smile, and said he be¬ 
lieved the girl was yet able to handle a hoe; any how, he would get one 
gHimmer’s work out of her.. The old lady had scarcely held up her head 
since the death of her master; but she forgot all her sorrows, she forgot 
even to deplore the lot that seemed to await her. in her anger at being 
sold at so small a price. She turned to her purchaser, and with an in¬ 
dignant air told him that she was both younger and stronger than folks 
thought for, and assured him that he hail made the best bargain of any 
of the company. The old fellow chuckled, but said nothing. It was 
easy to read his thoughts. He was evidently resolving to hold the old 
vroman to her word. 

Bomo of the old and decrepit slaves could not he sold at all. They 
were not worth purchasing, and nobody would make an offer. I do not 
know what became of them. 

The slave-dealer who had purchased most of the children declined 
buying such of the mothers as were past the age of child-bearing. The 
parting of these mothers firom their children was a new scene of misery 
and lamentation. The poor things, snatched a little while before from 
the home of their birth and their infancy, and now^ torn from the 
mothers that bore and nursed them, clasped their little hands, and 
shrieked with all the unrestrained vehemence of infant agony. The 
mothers wept too; but their grief was more subdued. There was one 
old woman, the mother, she said, of fifteen children. One little girl, 
about ten or twelve years olA was all that remained to her. The others 
had been sold and scattered, she knew not whither. She was now to 
part from her youngest and only remaining child. The little girl clung 
^ her mother’s dress with all the terror of one who was about to m 
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kidnapped, and her soreaiiia and cries miglit have touched a heart of 
tstone. Her new master snatched the child away, hit her a cut with his 
whip, and bade her hold her cursed clatter.” A slave-trader, however 
he luav have the exterior of a gentleman, is in fact the same ferocious 
bartoian, whether on the coast of Guinea or in the heart of the 
“ Anciout Dominion.” 

When our new master had completed his purchases he preT)ared to 
set out with his drove. He was one of a slave-dealing ilrm, whose head¬ 
quarters were at the city of Washington, the sent of the federal govern¬ 
ment, and the capital of the XJnitea Slates of America. It was to this 

I dace that he intended to carry us. The whole purchase wa.s about forty 
lead, consisting in nearly equal proportions of men, women, and 
children. We were joined in couples by iron collars about our necks^ 
which were connected by a link of iron. To the.se connecting-links a 
heavy chain was fastened, extending from one end of,the drove to the 
other. J3esidos all this, the right and left hands of every couple were 
fastened together by hand-cuffs, and another chain passsed along these 
fastenings. The collars about our neok.s, with their connocting-chain, 
might have been thought, perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, a 
sufficient security; but as our now master had heard from Major 
Tliomton’s neighbours, who were present at the sale, that w'e were “a 
set of very dangerous fellow.s,” ho thought it best, as he said, to omit no 
Tea^ovahle. means of security. 

The drove was presently T>ut in motion. Our purchasers, with two 
or three assistants, rode beside us on horseback, armed wim W'hips, as 
usual. Th(j journey was slow, sad, and weari.somo. W'e travelled with¬ 
out any goodwill; the poor children harassed with the w'eight of their 
chains, and unaccustomed to fatigue; and all of us faint for w ant of 
food—for our new master was an economist, who spent as little on the 
road as possible. 

I will not dwell upon the tedious monotony of our sufferings and our 
journey. Suffice it to say, that after travelling for several days, we 
crossed the noble and wide-spreading Potomac, and late at nightjbegan 
to enter the federal city. Perhaps I ought to say, the place where the 
federal city was to be,—for Washington, at that time seemed only a 
straggling village, scattered over a wide extent of ground, and inter¬ 
spersed with deserted fields, overgrown with bushes. .There were 
some indications, however, of the future metropolis. The Capitol, 
though unfinished, wras rearing its spacious walls in the moonlight, 
and gave promise of a magnificent edifice. Lights gleamed from the 
windows. The Congress jierhaps was in session. I gazed at the 
building with no little emotion. “This,” said 1 to my.self, “is the 
head-quarters of a great nation, the spot in which its concentrated 
w i3d9m is collected, to devise laws for the benefit of the whole com¬ 
munity—the just and equal laws of a free people and a great demo¬ 
cracy!” I was going on with this mental soliloquy, when the iron 
collar about my neck touched a place from which it had rubbed the 
skin; and as I started with the pain, the rattling of chains reminded 
me, that “ these just and equal laws of a free people and a great demo¬ 
cracy” did not avail to rescue a million* of bondmen from hopeless 
servitude; and the cracking of our drivers’ whips told too plainly that 

* The slaves in the United States are now near three milUons and a half. It 
oaprht perhaps to he added, that by the federal constitution the general govern¬ 
ment has no right to interfere with the question of slavery in the States. The 
Icghlature of each State is the sole judge of ttiat question, withla its^wu limits. 
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within a stone’s throw of the Temple of Liberty—nay, under its very 
porticos—‘the most brutal, odious, and detestable tyranny, found none to 
rebuke, or to forbid it. What sort of liberty is it whose chosen city is a 
slave-market ?—and what that freedom, which perniits the bravado 
insolence of a slave-trading aristocracy to lord it in the very halls of her 
legislation ? 

We passed up the street which led by the Capitol, and presently 
arrived at the establishment of Savage, Brothers and Co., our new mas¬ 
ters. Half an acre of ground, more or less, was enclosed with a wall 
some twelve feet high, well armed at the top with iron spikes and pieces 
of broken bottles. In the centre of the enclosure was a low brick 
building of no great size, with a few narrow grated windows, and a stout 
door, well secured with bars and padlocks. This was the establishment 
used by Messrs. Savage, Brothers and Co. as a warehouse, in which 
they stowed away such slaves as they purchased from lime to time, in 
the neighbouring country, to bo kept till they were ready to send them 
off in droves, or to shm them to the south. In common with all the 
slave-bunting gentry, Messrs. Savage, Brothers, and Co. had the free use 
of the city prison; but this was not large enough for the siialo on which 
thev carried on operations; so tliov had built aprison of their o^vn. It was 
under the management of a regular gjioler, and was ver>' much like any 
other gaol. The slaves were allowed the liberty of the yard during the 
day-time; but at sunset they were all locked up promLscuously in the 
prison. This w'as small, and ill-ventilated; and the number that was 
forced into it was sometimes very {n*eat. While I was confined there 
the heat and stench were often intoierablo; and many a morning I came 
out of it with a burning thirst and a high fever. 

The states of Maryland and Virginia claim the honour of having 
exerted themselves for the abolition of the African slave-trade. It is 
true they were favourable to that measure,—and they had good reasons 
of their own for being so. They gained the credit of humanity by the 
same vote that secured them the monoiioly of a domestic trade in slaves, 
which bids fair to rival any trailic ever prosecuted on the coast of Africa. 
The African traffic they have declared to be piraiq^, while the domestic 
slave-trade flourLshos in the heart of their own territories, a just, legal, 
and honourable commerce! 

The district of Colombia, which includes the city of Washington, and 
which is situated betw'een the two states above mentioned, has become, 
from the convenience of its situation, and other circumstances, the 
centre of these slave-trading operations,—an honour wliicli it shares, 
however, with Bichmond and Baltimore,fthe chief towns of Virginia ana 
Maryland. The lands of these two states have been exhausted by a 
miserable and inefficient system of cultivation, such as ever prevails 
where lanns are large and the labourers enslaved. Their produce is tho 
same with the productions of several of the free states north and west* 
of them ; and they are every day sinking faster and faster under the 
conmetition of free labour, to which they arc exposed. 

Mhny a Virginian planter can only bring his revenue oven with his 
expenditures, Dy selling every year a slave or two. This practice 
jocularly, but at the same time significantly known as “eating a negro'* 


Slavery, however, is still tolerated within the district of Columbia, which includes 
the city of Washington, over which Congress has an exclusive ri^bt of legislation. 
It is to be hoped that the people of the hree States will not be deterred by the 
insolent and ferodous spirit of the slave-holders from doing themselves the justice 
abolish feavery wherever it is within their power.—£o. 
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—a phrase worthy of slave-holding humanity—-is becoming every day 
more and more common. A very large number of planters have ceased 
to raise crops with the expectation of profit. They endeavour to make 
the produce of their lands pay their current expenses; but all their 
hopes of gain are confined to the business of raising slaves for the 
southern market; and that market is as regularly supplied with slaves 
from Virginia as with mules and horses from Kentucky. 

But the slave-trade in America, as well as in Afric^ carries with it 
the curse of depopulation; and, together with the emi^ation which is 
constantly going on, has already unpeopled great tracts of country in tho 
lower part of Virginia, and is fast restoring the first seats of Anglo- 
American population to ail their origins wildness and solitude. 
Whole oountias almost are grown up in useless and impenetrablo 
thickets, already rotenanted by deer and other wild game, their original 
inhabitants. • 


CHAPTEE XYII. 

We were driven into the prison-yard, through a stout gafe well 
st.ndded with iron nails. The heavy padlocks of the prison-door were 
unfastened, and we were thrust in, iviihout further ceremony. A faint 
glimmer of moonlight stole in at the narrow and grated urmdows of the 
prison; but it was some time before I was able to distinguish one obiect 
from another. When at length my oj es had accommodated themselves 
to the faintness of the light, f found myself crowded into the midst of 
perhaps a hundred human beings,—most of them young men and women 
between the ages of eighteen and tw'enty-five,—closely packed on the 
bare floor. 

A considerable number started up at our entrance, and began to 
crowd about us, and to inquire who we were, and whence wo came. 
They seemed glad of anything to break the monotony of their confine¬ 
ment. But wearied and fatigued, we were in no humour for talking; 
and sinking down upon tho floor of our prison, notwithstanding the 
poisonous stench, and the confined and impure atmosphere, we were 
soon buried in jirofound slumbers. Sleep is tho dearest solaco of the 
wretched; and there is this sweet touch of mercy in it, that it ever closes 
the eyes of the oppressed, more wnllingly than those of the oppressor. I 
hardly think that any member of the firm of Savage, Brothers, and Co. 
slept so soundly that night, as did the most unquiet of their newly pur- 
(diased victims. 

Bay came—the prison-door was unlocked, and we were lot out into 
tho inclosure about it. The scanty allowance of corn-broad which the 

S enuriousness of our wealthy but economical masters allowed us, was 
oled out to each. My meal finished, I sat down upon the ground, and 
obsOTved the scene about me. ‘With a few exceptions, tho prisoners 
were collected in groups, some containing two or three, and others a 
much larger number. The men were more numerous than the women, 

I t^ugh the females had received a considerable addition from our party. 

! The acquaintance of these new comers was eagerly sought for, and they 
were consfontly receiving solicifotions to enter into temporary unions, 

. to last w'hile the parties remained together. Most qf tho women whom 
found in the prison had already formed connections of this sert. ^ 
These courtships, if so they should be called, were stUl |ping on, lyhcn 
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a tall young fellow, with a very quizzical face, produced a three-striuged 
fiddle, and after preluding for a few moments, struck up a lively tune. 
The sound of the music soon drew a large group about nim, who pro¬ 
vided themselves with partners and began a dance. As the tiddler 
warmed to his business, ho played faster and faster; and the dancers, 
amidst laughs and shouts and boisterous merriment, did their best to keep 
up with the tune. 

It is thus that men, whenever their natural sources of enjoyment fail 
them, betake themselves to artificial excitements. Too often, we sing 
and dance, not because w e are merry, but in the hope to become so; 
and merriment itself is seldomerthe expression and the evidence of plea¬ 
sure, than the disguise of weariness and i)ain, the hollow echo of an 
aching heart. 

But the entire company did not join the dancers. As it happened, it 
was Sunday; and a part of them seemed to entertain conscientious 
scruples about dancing on that, and for aught I know, upon any other 
day. The more sober jiart of the company gradually collected together 
in the opposite corner of the prison-yard; and a sedate young man, 
with a handsome and intelligent face, mounted upon the licad of an 
empty barrel wdiich happened to be standing there, and taking a hymn- 
book from his pocket, struck up a Methodist psalm. His voice was sweet 
andclear, and nis sin.nng far from disagreeable. He was soon joined 
by several others; and as the chorus swelled, the sound of the psalmody 
almost drowned the scraping of the fiddle and the laughter of tlio 
dancers. I observed, too, that several of the dancing party cast their 
eyes from time to time wistfully towards the singers; and before the 
psalm was half finished several of the females had stolen softly away, 
and mingled in the group collected about the preacher. The singing 
bmng ended, he began to pray. His hands were clasped and raised, and 
he spoke with a re^y fiueucy and a natural earnestness and unction 
not always heard from a regular clergyman in a cushioned pulpit. Tears 
ran down many a face, and siglis and groans almost drowned the voice 
of the speaker. These perhaps were mere jiractised resiMmses, as artiti- 
oial and as little sincere as the drawl of the parish clerk in the English 
church service. And yet in some cases they had every appeanmee of 
being genuine bursts of natural feeling,—an involuntaiy tribute to the 
elouttonce and fervour of the speaker. 

Next followed the exhortation. The text was from Job; and the 


preacher began upon the trite subject of patience. But like all ignorant 
and illiterate speakers, he soon deserted his original topic, and ran on 
from one thing to another with very little of method or connection. 
Now and then some sparks of sense were struck out; hut they were 
speedUy quenched in a flood of absurdity. It was a strange farrago; 
but it was delivered with a voluMlity, an earnestness, and a force, which 
produced a strong effect upon the hearers. It was not long before he ' 
Haid worked them up to a pitch of excitement which far surpassed that 
of the dancers in the opposite corner. Indeed, the dancing group grew 
thinner and Ihinne^ and the squeak of the fiddle sounded weaker and 
weaker, till at last the fiddler threw down his iostrument, and with his 
remaining adherents hastened to swell the audience of a performer 
whose powers so much out-matched his own. 

As the sermon proceeded, the groans and cries of mercy and amen 
grew louder and more frequent, and several, overcome by their feelings, 
or wishing, or affecting to be so, fell flat upon the ground, and screamed 
and shou^ as if they were possessed by evil spirite. So strong was the 
‘^contagion, an^so powerM the sympathetic infectiousness of this spin- 
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tual intoxicafcion, that 1, a mere looker-on, felt a strong impulse to rush 
among the crowd, and to shriek and shout with the rest. The parox¬ 
ysm was now at its height, and the speaker w^as almost exhausted by 
Ills vehement gesticulation, when, stamping his foot with more than 
common energy, he burst in the head of the barrel and tumbled head¬ 
long among his auditors. 

This unlucky accident instantly converted the cries and groans of his 
hearers into shouts of irrepressible laughter, and they seemed to pass all 
at once from a state of the utmost terror and solemnity into outrageous 
and uncontrollable merriment. The fiddler crept out from amidst the 
hurly-burly, caught up his fiddle, and struck up a lively air,—! forget 
the name of it, but I rec611ect very well that it contained some allusion 
to the disaster of his rival The dance was renewed, while the preacher, 
with a few of his more attached hearers, slunk away mortified and dis¬ 
heartened. The dancers grew more boisterous, and th^ fiddler played 
his best, till at last the party had fairly tired themselves out, and were 
loo much exhausted to kee)) it up any longer. 

Men born and bred in slavery are not men, but children; their facul¬ 
ties arc never Ticrmittod to unfold themselves, and it is the aim of their 
masters, and the necessary effect of their condition, to keep them in a 
stale of periKstual imbecility. Tyranny is ever hostile to every species 
of mental develoi>mcnt, for a state of ignorance involves of necessity a 
state of degradation and of helplessness. 

I soon made myself acquainted with a number of my fellow-prisoners, 
aud entered into conversation with them. Some of them had been in 
the jail a fortnight, and others longer. I presently discovered that they 
considered their confinement as a sort of holiday. They had nothing to 
do; aud not to be compelled to work seemed for them the supreme idea 
of happiness. As to being confined within the walls of a prison, they 
had the liberty of the yard, aud it was just as agreeable being shut up 
within four brick walls as to bo prisoner on a plantation, forbidden to 
go beyond the line of its zig-zag fences. Then they had no overseer to 
harass them, and nothing to do but to dance and sleep; nothing was 
wanted hut a Utile wliiskey, and even that was not always wanting. 
They seemed anxious to drown all memory of the past and all dread of 
the future, and to bask without concern in the sunshine of their present 
felicity. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

I HAD been in the jail ten days or a fortnight, when Messrs. Savage, 
Brothers, and Co., selected from among their chattels a cargo of slaves 
for the Charleston market. 1 was one of the number, and with some 
fifty others was loaded on board a small vessel bound for that port. The 
captain’s name w^as Jonathan Osborne; he was a citizen of Boston, and 
the vessel, the brig Two Sallys, belonged to ti^t port, and was the pro¬ 
perty of a rich and respectable merchant. 

The people of the northern states of the American Union talk findy 
upon the subject of slavery, and express a very proiw indignation at ite 
horrors; yet while the Afncan slave-trade was permitted their mer¬ 
chants carried it on, and these same morchanis do not always refuse to 
employ their vessels in the domestic slave-trade, a traffic not«pue iota 
less base and detestable. * 
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Northern statesmen have permitted slavery where no constitutional 
objections prevented them from abolishing it; the courts and lawyers of 
the north scrupulously fulfil to the utmost letter, the constitutional 
obligation to restore to the southern master the victim who has esoai)ed 
his grasp, and fled to the “ free states,” in the vain ho|>o of protection; 
whilst the whole north looks calmly on, and tamely suflers the southern 
slave-holders to violate all the provisions of that same constitution, and 
to imprison, torture, and put to death, the citizens of the north without 
judge or jury, whenever they imagine that such severities can contri- 
Duto in the slightest degree to the security of their slave-holding 
tyranny. Nay, more; many of the northern aristocrats, in the energy 
of their hatred of democratical equality, seem almost ready to envy, 
while they aflect to deplore, the condition of their southern brethren. 
And yet the northern states of the union dare to a.ssert that they arc 
undenled by the stain of slavery. It is a vain, false boast. They are 
partners in the wrong. The blood of the slave is on their hands, and is 
dripping in red and gory drops from tho skirls of their garments. 

Before leaving the prison, we were suiiplicid with handcufls, those 
usual badges and emblems of servitude, and having reached the wharf, 
we were crammed together into the hold of tho vessel, so clo.se that wo 
had hardly room to move, and not room enough either to lie or sit with 
comfort. The vessel got under way soon after wo came on board, and 
proceeded down the river. Once or twice a-day we were suffered to 
come on deck, and to breathe the fresh air for a few minutes; but we 
were soon remanded to our dungeon in the hold. The mate of the 
vessel seemed to be a good-natured young man, and disposed to render 
our condition as comfortable os possible; but the captain was a savage 
tyrant, worthy of the business in which he was engaged. 

We had been on our voyage a day or two, and had already cleared the 
river, and were standing down the bay, when I became excessively sick. 
A burning fever seemed raging in my veins. It was after sun.set; the 
hatches were closed down; and the heat of tho narrow hold in which 
we were confined, and which was more than half filled up with boxes 
and barrels, became intolerable. 1 knocked against the deck, and 
called aloud for air and water. It was the mate’s watch. He came 
forward to ascertain what was the matter, and bade the men unfasten 
the hatches and lift me upon dock. I snatched the basin of mvter which 
he gave me, and though brackish and warm^ it seemed to my feverish 
the most delicious of drinks. 1 drained it to the bottom and called 


for more; but the mate, who feared perhaps that excessive drinking 
might aggravate my disorder, refused this request. I wanted aif as 
much as water. This he did not refuse me; and I was lying on the 
deck, imbibing at every pore the cool breeze of the evening, when the 
cap^n came up the companion-way. 

He no sooner saw the hatches oflj and me lying on the deck, than he 
stepped up to his mate, with a clenched list, and a face distorted with 
passion, and addressed him with **How dare you, sir, tako off tho hatches 
after sundown, without my orders ?” 

The mate attempted an apology, and began with saying that 1 was 
taken suddenly sick, and had called for assistance; but without waiting 
to hear him out, the brutal captain rushed by, and hitting me a kick, 
precipitated me headlong into tho hold, upon the heads of my com- 
nanions. Without stopping to inquire whether or not my neck was 
broken, he bade his men replace and secure the hatches. Luckily I 
sustain^ but little injury; though 1 came within an inch of having my 
^ull broken i^ainst one of the beams. The water 1 had drank, and 
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the cool air I had breathed, abated my fever, and I soon began to grow 
better. 

In the course of the next day, wo passed the capes of the Chesapeake, 
and entered the great Atlantic. Wc stood to the southward and east¬ 
ward, and were making rapid way, when it came on to blow' a furious 
gale. Tlio tossing and pitching of the ship was terrible indeed to us 
poor prisoners confined in the dark hold, and expecting, at every burst 
of thunder, that the vessel was breaking in pieces. The storm continued 
to increase. The noise and tumult on deck, the creaking of the rigging, 
the cries of the seamen, and the sound of cracking spars and splitting 
canvas, added to our terror. Pretty .soon wo found that the hold was 
filling with water, and an alarm was given that the vessel had i^rung 
a leak. The hatche.s were opened, and we were called on deck. Our 
handcuffs were knocked off, and we were set to work at the pumps. 

I could not tell whether it were night or morning; for the gale had 
now lasted a good while, and since it began, we had notdieen suffered to 
come on deck. However it was not totally dark. A dim and horrid 
glimmer, just sufficient to betray our situation, and more terrible per¬ 
haps than total darkness, was hovering over the ocean. At a distance, 
the huge black waves, crested with pale blue foam, seemed to move on 
like monsters of the deep; nor when nearer did they lose any of their 
terrors. Wow we sunk into a horrid gulf, between two watery preci- 

S ice.s, which swelled on either .side, black and frowning, and remv to 
evour us; and now, lifted on the top of a lofty wave, we viewed all 
around, a wild and fearful waste of dark and stormy waters. It was a 
terrible sight for one who had never seen the sea before; and as I ^ed 
upon it, half stupified with terror, little did 1 think that this same fierce 
and raging element was to prove hereafter my best and surest friend. 

The brig was almost a total wreck. Her foremast was gone by the 
hoard, and she was lying-to on the starboard tack, under a close-recfed 
main-top-saiL Thc.so are terms which at that time I had never heard. 
It was long afterwards that I learned to use them. But the whole 
scene remains as distinct upon my memory as if it had been painted 
there. 

Wot withstanding all our efforts, the leak gained upon us; and the 
captain soon made up his mind that it would be impos.sible to keep the 
vessel afloat. Accordingly, lie made his preparations for quitting heCi 
He and his mates were armed with swords and pistols; and cutlasses 
were put into the hands of two or three of the crew. The long boat 
had been washed overboard; but they had succeeded in securing the 
jolly boat, which they now lowered away and dropped into the water, 
under the vessers lee. The crew were already embarking, before we 
well understood what they w'cre about; but as soon as we comprehended 
that they were going to desert the ship, we rushed franticly forward, 
and demanded to be taken on board. luis they had expected, and they 
were prepared for it. Three or four pistol shots were fired among us, 
and several of us were severely wounded by the sailors’ outlas.ses. At 
the same time, they cried to us to stand back, and they would take us 
on board as .soon ns all things were ready. Terrified and confused, we 
stood a moment doubting what to do. The sailors improved this inter¬ 
val to jump on board,— * Cast off*,” shouted the captain,—the seamen, 
bent to their oars, and the boat was fast quitting the vessel before we 
had recovered from our momentary hesitation. 

We raised a shout, or rather a scream of terror, at finding ourselves 
thus deserted; and three or four poor wretches, on tho impulse of the 
znomenl^ sprang into the water, in the hope of reaching the beat. Al\. 
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but ono sunk instantly in the boiling surge; be, a man of herculean 
frame, springing with all the effort or a death-struggle, was carried far 
beyond the rest, and rising through the billows, found himself just 
behind the boat. He stretched out his hand and caught the rudder. 
The captain was steering. He drew a pistol and fired it at the head of 
the swimmer. We heard a scream above all the noise of the tempest. 
It was only for a moment; he sunk, and we saw him no more. 

It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of the terror and 
confusion which now prevailed on board. The women, now screaming, 
now praying, were frantic with fear. Four or five poor fellows lay 
about the deck bleeding and desperately wounded. Heath seemed to 
ride upon the storm, and to summon his victims. The vessel still lay 
with her head to windward; but the spray dashod over her continually, 
and every now and then she shipiiod a sea,, which set the decks afloat, 
and drenched us in salt water. It occurred to me, that unless the 

S 5s were kefit going, the vessel would soon fill and carry us to the 
in. I called about me such of the men as seemed to be most in. 
their senses, and endeavoured to explain to them our situation; but 
they were stupified with terror, and would not, or could imt, under¬ 
stand me. As a last resource, 1 rushed forward, crying—“ Pump, my 
hearties^ pump, for your lives • ” This was the phrase which the cap¬ 
tain ana his mates had continusilly repeated, as they stood over us and 
directed our labour. Ti’C poor creatures seemed to obey, as if instinc¬ 
tively, this voice of command. They collected alx>ut me and began to 
work the pumps. If it had no other good effect, at least it served to 
call off our attention from the horrors with which we were surrounded. 
We plied our work till one of the pumps was broken, and the other 
choked and rendered useless?. IJy this time the storm had abated, and 
the vessel, notwithstanding all our fears to the contrary, still rode the 
waves. 

It grew lighter by degrees. Presently, the clouds began to break 
away, and to drive in huge, misty masses along the sky. Occasionally 
the sun broke out; and, after a considerable dispute w’hether it were 
rising or setting, wo concluded it must be some four or five hours past 
sonrm 

Ail soon as the women had recovered from the first paroxysm of thoir 
terror, they gave such care as they could to the poor sufferers, who had 
been wounded. They had bound up their wounds, and had collected 
them together on the quarter-deck. One poor fellow, who had been shot 
through the body mith a pistol-ball, was much worse hurt than the 
others. His wife was supporting his head on her lap, and was trying to 
prevent the pitching of the vessel from ag^vating nis sufferings. She 
had been standing by him, or rather clinging to him, at the moment he 
was wounded. She had caught him in her arms as he fell, had dragged 
him from the press, and from that moment seemed to forget all the 
horrors of our situation, in her incessant efforts to soothe his pains. Her 
affectionate care had proved of little avail. The struggle was now almost 
over. In a little while he expired in her arms. When she found that 
he was dead, her gnef, which she had controlled and suppressed so long, 
bonst forth in all its energy. Her female companions gathered about 
hear; but the poor woman was beyond the reach of consolation. 

Some of us now ventured below, and took the liberty of overhauling 
the stewa^d^s stores. Everything was more or less damn^ed with salt 
water; but we lighted upon a cask or two of bread, which was tolerably 
dix and which sufficed to furnish us a sumptuous repast. 

^ We hEd not finished it before we discovered a vessel standing towards 
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iiR. As she approached, we waved fragments of the tattered sails, and 
shouted for assistance. Having run down pretty nciir us, she hove to, 
and sent a boat on board. When the boat’s crew had mounted over the 
brig’s side, they seemed utterly amazed at the scene which her decks 
presented. I stepped forward, and explained to the officer the nature of 
our situation; that we were a cargo of slaves bound from "Washington 
to Charleston, and that the vessel and her lading had been deserted by 
the crew; that contrary to every expectation, we had succeeded in 
keeping her afloat, but that the pumps were out of order and she was 
again tilling. 

The mate hastened back to his own ship, and soon returned ivith the 
captain and the carpenter. After examining and consulting together, they 
determined* to put a part of their own crew on board the brig, and to 
navigate her info Norfolk, to which port they were bound, and which 
was the nearest barlwur. The canienler was jiut to work stopping her 
leaks and repairing her pumps. Her new crew' .set up »jury foremast 
out of .such materials ns they found on board. Sho M'as soon in sailing 
order, and they shook the reefs out of her maintopsail and put her 
before the wind. 

The vessel which had rescued us n^as the “ Arethusa,” of Now York, 
Charles Parker, master; and lest we might need as.sistance, she slack¬ 
ened sail and kept us company. Before night wo made the land, and a 
pilot came on board. The next morning we entered the harbour of 
Norfolk. The ves.sel had scarcely touched the wharf, before we were 
hurried away, and locked up in the city gaol for safe keeping. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

We remained in gaol some three weeks before anybody condescended 
to inform us why we were kept there, or what was to become of us. Wc 
now learned that Captain J*arker and hi.s crow bad lilielled the Two 
Sallys and her cargo for salvage, and that the court had ordered the 
libelled property to be .sold at auction, for the joint benotit of the 
owners and salvors. This was all Greek to us. I had not the most 
distant idea what was meant by “libelling for salvage” and I hardly 
think that any of the others understood it better than 1. Nobody took 
the trouble to explain it to us; it was enough for us to understand that 
we were to be sold; the why and tlie wherefore, it was thought of no 
consequence for slaves to know. 

As I had already been twice sold at public auction, the thing had lost 
its interest and its novelty. I was tired of the confinement of the 
prison; and as I knew that I must be sold at last, I was as ready to take 
my chancje now as ever. 

The sale was much like other sales of slaves. There was only one cir- 
rsumstance about it that seemed worthy of particular notice. The 
wounded men, though they were not yet cured, indeed two of the four 
were hardly tliought out of danger, were to be sold anrong the rest. 
“ H^aged articles,” the auctioneer observed, “ which ho was willing 
to dispose of at a great discount.” The four were offered in one lot,— 
“ Like so many broken frying-pans,” said one of the spectators; " but for 
my part 1 have no fancy for speculating either in broken frying-pans, 
wounded slaves, or sick horses.” A ^ysiciou who was present was 
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sidTised to purchase. If they should happen to die,” said his ad viser, 

** Wy would be quite useless to anybody else^ but you might find some 
use for their dead bodies.” Yarious other jests equally brilliant and 
pointed were thrown out by others of the company, and w'cre received 
with shouts of laughter that, contrasted a little harshly with the sad 
woe-begone faces and low moans of the wounded men, who were brought 
to the place of sale on little pallets, and who lay upon the ground the very 
pictures of sickness and distress. 

This jocular humour had reached a high pitch, when it was rather 
suddenly checked by a tall finedooking man, who had more the air and 
manners of a gentleman than the greater part of the company. He ob¬ 
served, with a tone and a look of some severity, that, in his opinion, sell- 
men upon their deathbeds was no laughing matter. He imme¬ 
diately made a bid quite beyond anything that had been olfered, and the 
auctioneer pronounced him to be the purchaser. I hoped this same 
gentleman might have purchased me also; but as soon as he had given 
some directions about the removal of the wounded men, he left the 
place of sale. Perhaps I had no reason to regret it. This gentleman, 
xoT aught 1 could tell, had acted as a hundred other slave-buyers might 
have done, from a momentary impulse of humanity, which disgusted 
him, it is true, with the brutality of the rest of the company, but which 
in all likelihood was neither strong nor steady enough to render his 
treatment of his servants much dinerent from that of his neighbours. 
Such temporary fits Oi humanity and good nature are occasionally felt 
by everybody: but they are no guarantee whatever against an habitual 
disregard of the rights and feeUngs of those who are not allowed to pro¬ 
tect themselves, and who are protected neither by the laws nor by public ^ 
opinion. 

1 was purchased by an agent of Mr. James Carletou, of Carleton Hall, 
in one of the northern counties of Horth Carolina, and was presently 
sent off, with two or three of my companions, for the plantation of our 
new master. 

After a journey of four or five days we arrived at Carleton Hall. It 
was like the residences of so many other American planters, a mean 
house, with no great signs about it either of ornomont or rximfort. At 
a short distance from the house was the servants’ quarter, a miserable 
collection of ruinous cabins, crowded together without any order, and 
almost concealed in the vigorous growth of weeds that sprung up around 
and among them. 

Soon after our arrival we were carried into the presence of our new 
master, who examined us one by one, and inquired into our several 
capabilities. Having learned that 1 had been raised a house-servanl^ 
and being pleased, as he said, with my manners and appearance, he told 
me he would take me into the house to supply the place of his man John, 
who had become so confirmed a drunkard that he had been obliged to 
turn him into the field. 

I was well enough pleased with this arrangement; for, in general, 
those slaves who are nouse-servants are infinitely better off than those 
who are employed in field labour. They arc better fed, and better 
clothe^ and their work is much lighter. They are sure of the crumbs 
' that fail from their master’s table; and os the master’s eyes and those of 
his guests would be offended by a display of dirt and rags in the dining¬ 
room, house-servants are comfortably clothed, not so much, it is true, on 
their own account as for the gratification of their owner’s vanity. As it 
is a matter of ostentalion to have a house full of servants, the labour 
becomes light when divided among so many. Sufficient food, comfort- 
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able clothing, and light work, are not to be despised; but the circum¬ 
stance which princinJilly contributes to make the condition of the house- 
servant more toleraole than that of the field hand is of a diflcrent de¬ 
scription. Men, and especially women and children, cannot have any¬ 
thing much about them, bo it a dog, a cat, or even a slave, without 
insensibly contracting some interest in it and regard for it; and it thus 
happens that a family servant often becomes quite a favourite, and Ls at 
leTigth regarded with a feehug that bears some faint and distant resem¬ 
blance to family affection. 

This is the most tolerable—in fact, the only tolerable point of view— 
in which slavery can ho made to present itself; and it has been, by 
steadily fixing their eyes on a few cases of this sort, and as steadily 
closing them to all its intrinsic horrors and enormities, that some bold 
sophists have mustered courage to make the eulogium of slavery. 

Vet this best condition of a slave,—'that 1 mean of a household ser¬ 
vant,—is often almost too miserable for endurance. If 4.here are kind 
masters and good-natured mistresses, it happens too frequently that the 
master is a capricious tyrant and the mistress a fretful scold, t The poor 
servant is exposed, evei^ hour of his life, to a course of harsh rebukes 
and iieevish chidings, which are always threatening to end in the torture 
of the lash, and which to a person of any spirit or sensibility are more 
annoying than even the lash itself. And all this is without hope or 
chance of remedy. The master and the mistres® indulge their bad 
humour without restraint. No fear of “ warning" puts any curb upon 
them. The slave is theirs; and they can treat him as they please. Me 
cannot help himself, and there is no one to help him. 

Mr. Carleton, while he entertained most of the notions of his broth«r- 
planters, dilfcrod from the greater part of them in one striking particu¬ 
lar. Ho was a zealous Presbyterian, and very warm and earnest in the 
<^use of religion. Had any one told him that to hold men in slavery 
was a high-handed oHence against religion and morality, what would 
have been his ausiver ? 'Would his heart have responded to the truth 
of a sentiment, so congenial to every more generous emotion and better 
feeling ? I am much afraid it would not. I fear he would have an¬ 
swered much Uko those of his brother-slaveholders who made no pre¬ 
tensions wliatevcr to peculiar piety. With a secret consciousness of his 
criminality, but witli a fixed determination never to admit it, he w'ould 
have work^ himself into a violent passion ; talked of the “ sacred right® 
of property,”—more sacred in a slaveliolder’.s estimation than eithw 
liberty or justice; and declaimed against impertinent interference in 
the affairs of other people,—a topic, by the way, which is very seldom 
much insisted upon, except by those whose chairs wUl liardly bear exa¬ 
mination. 

Mr. Carleton, though a zealous Presbyterian, had, as I have said, most 
of the feelings and notions of his brotner-planters. It thus happened 
that his character, his conversation, and his conduct were full of strange 
contrasi®, and were for ever presenting an odd, incongruous mixture of 
the bully and the puritan. 1 use the word bully for want of a better, 
not exactly in its most vulrar sense, but intending to sipify by it a 
certain spirit of bravado and violence, a disposition to settle every dis¬ 
puted point by tbc pistol, so common, I might almo.«5t say uniyersid, in 
the southern States of America. Mr. Carleton. with all his piety, 
talked as familiarly of shooting people as if he had been a profess^ 
assassin. 

As I had the honour of waiting upon Mr. Carleton\s table, and the plea¬ 
sure and advantage of listening every day to his conversation, I s«ou camo 
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to understand his oharaoter pOTfectly,—as perfectly at as it was pos¬ 

sible for anybody to understand so veiy inconsistent a character. He nad 
IhEoily pr^ers, night and monting, with the most punctilious regularity. 
He prayed long and fervently, and on his bended kneos. He was par¬ 
ticularly earnest in his petitions for the universal spread of the gospel: 
he asked most devoutly that as ail men were creatures of the same Ooa 
they might speedily become children of the same faith. Yet net only 
the plantation daves were never invited to join in this family worship, 
but even the house-servants were excluded. The door was shut, and at 
the very moment when the devout Mr. Carleton professed to prostrate 
himself in the dust before his Creator he felt too strongly the sense of 
his own superiority to permit even his household servants to participate 
ik his devotions! 

But for all this Mr. Carleton evideniiy had the cause of religion very 
much at heart, and seemed ready to spend and be spent in the service. 
There were ve^ few clergymen m the part of tho country in which he 
resided, and his zeal frequently led him to supply the gap, by acting as 
an oxhorter. Indeed, there was scarcely a Sunday that he did not hold 
forth somewhere in the neighbourhood. Within ten miles of Carleton 
Hall, in different directions, there were as many as three churches,— 
wretched, ruinous, little buildings, that looked more like deserted barns 
than places of public worship. All of those Mr. Carletou had caased to 
be repaired, pnncipally at bis own expense, and in each of them ho 
preached occasionally. But he did not consider a church as indispens¬ 
able to an' exhortation. .During the summer he frequently held meet¬ 
ings in some shady grove, or by tho side of some cool spring, and in tho 
winter sometimes in his own house, and sometimes in the houses of his 
neighbours; he was generally pretty sure of a concaderablo audience. 
That part of the country was thinly inhabited, and the people had but 
fow amusoments ‘ they were glad of any occasion of assemDling toge- 
ttier, and seemed to care very little whether it were a preaching or a 
frolic. Besides, Mr. Carleton was really an ugroeable speaker; and tho 
earnestness and vehemence of his manner were well caloolated to at¬ 
tract an audience. 

A very considerable proportion of his hearers were slaves, for though 
he did not judge it expedient to allow them to become partakers in his 
private devotions, he had no objection to their swelling his audience, 
and giving a sort of dclat to his public performances. Indeed, towards 
the end of his discourses he would often condescend to introduce a few 
sentences for their xmrticuhir benefit. The change which took place in 
hie manner when he came to that part of his sermon was sufficiently 
obvious. Tho phrase “dear brethren,” which in the earlier part of it 
he was for ever repeating, was now suddenly dropped; the preacher as¬ 
sumed a condescending, pafronizing air, and briefly and drQy informed 
those of his hearers, ° whom God had apxiointed to be servants,” that 
their only hope of salvation was in patience, obedience, submission, dili¬ 
gence, and subordination. He warned them earnestly against thieving 
and lying, their “ easily besetting sinsand enforced at some length 
the great wickedness and folly of being discontented with their condi¬ 
tion. All this vhiS applauded by the masters as very orthodox doctrine, 
and very proper to be preached to servants; the servants themselves 
received it with an outward submission, to which their hearts gave the 
lie. Nor is it very strange, considering the doctrines which he preached 
to them, that the greater part of Mr. Carleton’s converts among the 
slaves were hypocritical feflows, who made their religion a cloak for 
J/heir roguery. There was in fact much truth in the observation of one 
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of Mr. Carleton’s neiijhbours, that most of the slaves in that part of the 
country had no reli^on at all, and that those who pretended to have 
any were worse than the others. A nd how could it he otherwise, when 
in the venerable name of religion they had preached to them a doctrine 
of double-distilled tyranny—a doctrine which, not content with now 
and then a human victim, demanded the perpetual sacrifice of one-half 
the entire community? 

Alas, Christianity! What does it avail,—thy concern for the poor, 
thy tenderness for the oppressed, thy system of fraternal love and affec¬ 
tion ! The serpent knows how to suck poison from the harmless nature 
of the dove. The tyrants of every age and country have succeeded in 
prostituting Christianity into an instrument of their crinios, a terror to 
their victims, and an apology for their oppressions! Nor have they over 
wanted time-serving priests and lying prophets to applaud, encourage, 
and sustain them! 

However little the slaves might relish Mr. Carlctons doctrines,—of 
which, indeed, their own hearts instinctively made the refutation,—they 
were very fond of attending upon his performances. It w'as some relief 
to the eternal monotony of their lives; and it gave them an opportunity 
of getting together aftorthe nieeting'was over, and having a frolic among 
themselves. This recreation which it afforded to the servants was, in 
my opinion, tlie best etfeot of Mr. Carlotoii’s labours; though certain 
getillemen, who dreaded every assembly of slaves vm a source of di^ 
content and conspiracy, were very earnest in the condemnation of his 
meetings, under the hypocritical pretence of being shocked at the 
violations of the Sabhalh, of which they furnished the occasion ! 

Mr. Carleton was president of a Bible Society, and was very anxious 
and earnest about the universal diffusion of the Bible. I soon found out, 
bow'ever, that besides myself, thow' was not a single slave on his plantation, 
nor, indeed, in all tho neighbourhood, who knew how to read: and what 
was more, 1 learned that Mr. Carleton was extremely unw'iiling to have 
any of them taught. 

There is connected with this subject a point of view, in which tho 
system of domestic slavery that prevails in America exiiibits itself as 
out-hraving all other tyrannies, and betraying a demoniac spirit almost 
too horrid to be thought of. Mr. Carleton believed, and the immense 
majority of lus fellow-countrymen lielieve also, that the Bible contains a 
revelation from God, of things essential to man’s eternal welfare. In 
this belief, and animati^d by a lofty spirit of philanthropy, they have 
formed societies,—and of one of these Mr. Carleton was president,—and 
<x>ntribnto their money,—as Mr. Carleton did very liberally,—to dis- 
seininate tho Bible throngh the world, and to put this divine and un¬ 
erring guide into the possession of every family. But while they are so 
zealous to confer this inestimable treasure upon all tho world beside, 
they sternly withhold it from thosc^ of whom the law has made them 
the sole guardians. They withhold it from their slaves, of whom, to use 
their own favourite phrase, God has appointed them tho natural pro¬ 
tectors ; and in so doing, by their oi^Ti confos.^ion, they voluntarily and 
knowingly expose those daves to the danger of eternal punishment! To 
this awful danger they voluntarily and knowingly expose them, lest, 
should they learn to road, they might loam, at the same time, their 
own rights and the means of enforcing them. 

What outrage upon humanity was ever equal to this ? Other tyrannies 
have proceeded all lengths against man’s temporal happiness, and in 
support of their evil dominion have hazarded every extreme of tempe¬ 
ra^ cruelty; bat what other tyrants are recorded in all th8 world’s* 
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history, who have openly and publicly confessed that they prefer to 
expose theis victims to the imminent danger of eternal niisery, rather 
than impart a degree of instruction which might,'byiwssibility, endanger 
their own unjust and usurped authority ? Can any one calmly consider 
the cool diabolism of this avowal, and believe it is men who make it ? 
Men, too, who seem in other matters not destitute of the common feelings 
of good-will; men who talk about liberty, virtue, and religion, and who 
si)ea.k even of justice and humanity ! 

Were 1 luchued to superstition, I should believe they were not men, 
but rather demons incarnateevil spirits who had assumed the human 
shape, and who falsely put on a semblance of human feelings, in order 
the more secretly and. securely to prosecute their grand conspiracy 
against mankind. 1 should believe so, did 1 not know that tho love of 
social superiority, that very impulse of the human heart, which is the 
main-spring of civilization and the chief source of all human improve¬ 
ment, 18 able, when suffered to work on, uncontrolled by other more 
generous emotions, to corrupt rnan^s whole nature, and to drive him to 
acts the most horrid and detestable. When to the corruptest form of 
this fierce passion is joined a base fear, at onco cowardly and cruel, what 
wonder that man becomes a creature to bo scorned and hated ? To bo 
pitied rather; the maniac can hardly be held accountable for the enor¬ 
mities to which his madness prompts him, even though that madness be 
self-created. 

However diabolical the tyranny may be esteemed, which, to secure ite 
usurped authority, is ready to sacrifice both the temporal and eternal 
happiness of its victims, it is no doubt well adapted to accomplish the 
end at which it aimsnamely, its own perpetuation. , But it is neoes- 
8 (U 7 to go one step further. The slave-holders ought to recollect, that 
all knowledge is dangerous, and that it is impossible to give tho slaves 
<my instruction in Christianity without imparting to them some danger¬ 
ous ideas. It matters not that the law prohibit the teaching them to 
read. Oral instruction is as dangerous as written; and tho catechism is 
nothing but a Bible in disguise. Let them go on then, and bring their 
work to a glorious completion. Let them prohibit at once all religious 
instruction. They must come to this at last. Let mo tell them that tho 
time is past^ in which Mr. Carlelou’s doctrine of passive obedioni^ is all 
that a religious teacher has to utter. There is another spirit abroad; 
and that spirit will penetrate wherever religious instruction opens the 
way for it. Now-a-day, it is impossible to nail the slave as a Christian 
brother without iirsi acknowledging his rights as a fellow'-man. 


CHAPTEE. XX. 

I HAD not been long in Mr. CarlcWs service before I discovered 
that a pretty sure way of getting into his good graces was, to- he a great 
admirer of his religious perfbrmance.s, and a devout attcudanl upon such 
of them as his servants might attend. There never was a person less 
moliued by nature to hypocrisy than myself. But craft and cunning 
sole resource of a slave; and 1 had long ago learned to practise a 
u^bssaid arts, which, at the same time tliat 1 despised them, 1 often 
ji^d e:ftremely useful. 
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* For these arts I how had occasion; and I plied my flattery to such 
purpose, that I soon gained the good-will of my master, and before long 
was duly established m the situation of confldentiai servant. This was 
a station of very considerable respeistability; and next to the overseer, 1 
was decidedly the most consequential person on the place. It was my 
duty to attend specially up^m my master, to ride about with him to 
meetings, carry his cloak and Bible, and take care of his horse; for 
among other matters Mr. Carleton was a connoisseur in horses, and he 
did not like to trust his to the usual blundering negligence of his 
neighbour’s grooms. 

Pretty soon my master found out my accomplishments of reading and 
writing; for I inadvertently betrayed a secret which I had determined 
to keep to myself. At first he did not seem to like it; but as he could 
not unlearn me, he soon determined to turn these acquirements of mine 
to some account. He had a good deal of writing of one |ort or another; 
and he set me to work as copier. In my character of secretary, 1 was 
often called upon, when my master was busy, to write passes for the 
people.’ This raised my consequence extremely, and niy fellow-servants 
soon began to look upon me sis second only to master’^ himself. 

Mr. Carleton wa.s naturally humane and kind-hearted; and though 
his sudden outbreaks of impatience and fretfulness were often vexatious 
enough,'still if one humoured him they were generally soon over; and 
as if he reproached himself for not ke(ming a better guard upon his 
temper, they were often followed by an affability and indulgence greater 
than usual, I soon learned the art of managing him to the best advan¬ 
tage, and every day I ro.se in his favour. 

J \ 1 1 A* • 1TA ^ 1 

had a gooi 
nocontly and 
unusual for a 

between two and threo hundred volumes. It was the admiration of all 
the country round, and contributed not a little to give its owner the 
character of a great .scholar, and a very leanied man. My situation of 
confidential servant gave me free access to it. The grep-ter part of the 
volumes treated of divinity, but there were some of a more attractive 
description; and I was able to gratify occasionally and by stealth—for I 
did not like to he seen reading anything but the Bible—that taste for 
knowledge which I had imbibed when a child, and which all the degra¬ 
dations of servitude had not utterly extinguished. All thinra considered, 
I found myself much more agreeably situated than 1 had been at any 
time since the death of my first master, 

I wish, both for their sakes and his own, that all the rest of Mr. Car- 
leton’s slaves had been as well ofl* and as kindly treated as myself. The 
house servants, it is true, had nothing to complain of, except, indeed. 
those grievous evils which arc inseparable from a state of servitude, and 
which no tenderness or indulgence on the part of the master can ever 
do away. But the plantation hands—some fifty in number—were very 
differently situated. Mr. Carleton, like a large proportion of American 
planters, had no knowledge of agriculture, and not the slightest taste 
for it. Ho had never given any attention to the busines.s of nis planta¬ 
tion ; his youth had been spent in a oour.se of boisterous dissipation, and 
since his conversion he had been entirely devoted to the cause of relidon. 
Of course his planting affairs and all that related to them were wholly in 
the hands of his overseer, who was shrewd, plausible, intelligent, and well 
acquainted with his business, but a severe taskmaster, b^-tempered, and, 
if all reports wore true, not very muoli overburdened with horiigsty. Mr. 
*W5amer, for this was the overseer’s name, was engaged on terms which* 


1 uoai oT leisure; ana i touna means lo employ Dotn in- 
agreeably. Mr. Carleton had a collection of books very 
North Carolina planter. This library must have contmned 
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however ruinous to the planter and his plantation, were very common 
in Virginia and the Carolinas. Instead of receiving a regular salary in 
money, he look a certain proportion of the crop. Of course, it was his 
interefit to make the largest crop possible, without any regard what¬ 
ever to the means used to make it. What was it to him though the 
lands were exhausted, and the slaves worn out with heavy tasks and 
unreasonable labours ? He owned neither the lands nor the slaves, and 
if in ten or twelve y<sirs,—and for something like that time he had been 
established at Cnrleton-HalL—he could scourge all their value out of 
them, the gain was his, ana the loss would lie his employer’s. This 
desirable consummation he seemed pretty nearly arrived at. The lands 
at Carleton-Hall were never cultivated, it is likely, wiili any tolerable 
skill; but Mr. Warner had carried the process of exhaustion to its last 
extremity. Hold after field had been “ turned out,” as they call it— 
that is, left uncultivated and uufenciHl, to grow up with broom-sedge 
end persimmon bushes, and be grazed by all the cattle of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Tear after year new land had been opened, and exposed to the 
mme exhausting process which had worn out the fields that had been 
already abandoned; till at last there Wius no new land left U}>on the 
plantation. 

Mr. Warner now began to talk about throwing up his employment, 
and it was only by urgent solicitations and a greater proportion of the 
diminished produce . hat Mr. Carletoii had previiiled upon him to remain 
another year. 

But it was not the land only that suflered. The slaves were sub¬ 
jected to a like processor exhaustion ; and what with hard work, insuf¬ 
ficient food, and an irregular and capricious severity, they had become 
discontented, sickly, and inefficient. There never was a time that two or 
three of them, and sometimes many more, were not runaways, wandering 
in the woods; and hence originated further troubles and fresh severity. 

Mr. Carloton had expressly directed that his servants should receive 
im allowance of corn, and especially of meat, which in that part of the 
world was thought extremely liberal; and I believe, if the allow'aiice had 
been faithfully distributed, the heartiest man upon the place would have 
received about half as much meat as was consumed by Mr. Carleton’s 
youngest daughter, a little girl some ten or twelve years old. But if 
the slaves were worthy of belief, neither Mr. Warner’s scales nor his 
measure were very authentic; and according to their story, so much as 
he could plunder out of their weekly allowance went to increase his 
share in the yearly produce of the plantation. 

Once or twice complainte of this sort had been carried to Mr, Carlc- 
tou, but, without deigning to examine into them, he had dismissed 
them as unworthy of notice. Mr. Warner, he said, was an honest man 
and a Christian,—indeed, it was his Christian character that had first 
recommended him to his employer; and these scandalous stories were, 
only invented out of that spite which slaves always feel against an 
overseer who compels them to do their duty. It might be so; 1 cannot 
undertake positively to contradict it. Tet I know that these imputa¬ 
tions upon Mr. Warner’s honesty were not confined to the plantation, 
but circulated pretty freely through the ueighbourhood; and if he was 
not a rogue, Mr. Carleton, by an unlimited, unsuspicious, and unwise 
confidence, aid his best to make him so. 

Whetto slaves were cheated or not of their allowance, there is 
nb'dispute that they were worked hard and harshly treated. Mr. Car- 
Jeten alvi^s took sides with his overseer, and was in the habit of main- 
Hakung tmt it was impossible to get along on a plantation without fire- 
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< 4 uent whipTanj? and a good deal of severity; and yet, as he 'vras natural 

f ood-natured, it gave him pain to hear of any very flagrant instance of ii 
Jut he was much from home, and that kept him ignorant, to a great 
degree, of what was going on there; and for the rest, the overseer was 
anxious to save his feelings, and had issued very strict orders, which he 
enforced with merciless severity, that nobody should run to the house 
with talcs of what was done upon the plantation. By this incenious 
device, though a very common one, Mr. "Warner had everything in. 
his own way. In fact, Mr. Carleton had as little control over his nlan^ 
tation as over any other in the county; and he knew just as little 
aliout it. 

When my master was a young man, he had betted at horse-races and 
gambliTig-tablcs, and spent money very freely in a,thousand foolish 
ways. Since he had grown religious he had dropped Hiese expenses, but 
he had fallen into others. It was no small sum tha^ he ^nt every 
year upon Bibles, church repairs^ and other pious objects. For several 
years his income had been diminishing; but without any corre^onding 
diminution of liis expenses. As a natural eonsequesnee, he had become 
deeply involved in debt. His overseer had grown rich, while he had 
been growing iKwr. His lands and slaves were mortgaged, and he began 
to be plagued by the slierifl 's otii(%r. But these perplexities did not cause 
him to forego his spiritual labours, which he prosecuted, if possiUe, 
more diligently tlian before, 

I had now being living with him some six or seven months, and was 
completely established in his favour, when one Sunday morning we set 
ofl' together for a place about eight miles distant, where he had not 
preached before, since I had been in liis service. The place appointed 
for the meeting was in the open air. It was a pretty pl^e though, and 
well adapted to the purpose, being a gentle swell of ground over which 
were thinly scattered a number of ancient and wide-spreading oaks» 
Their outstretched limbs formed a thick shade, under which there were 
neither weeds nor iiiidergrowlli, but somelliiug more like a grassy lawn 
than is often to be seen in that country. Near the top or the swell, 
somebody had fixed up some rude benches; and partly supported against 
one of the largest trees was a misshapen little platform, with a cb^ or 
two upon iti, which seemed intended Tor the pulpit. 

Quite a troop of horses, and as many as ten or twelve carriages, were 
collected at the foot of the swell; and the benches were already occupied 
by a considerable number of i>eoplo. The white hearers, however, were 
mr outnumbered by the slaves, who were scattered about in ^ups, 
most of them in their Sunday dresses, and many of them very decent- 
looking people. A few, however, were miserably rag^d and dirty; and 
there was quite a number of half-grow^^ children from the adjoining 
plantations, without a rag to hide their nakedness. 

My master seemed well pleased with the prospect of so largo an 
audience. He dismounted at the foot of the hil^ if a rise so gentle 
deserved the name, and delivered his horse into my charge. I sought 
out a convenient place in which to tie the horses; and as I knew 
the services would not begin immediately, I sauntered about, looking 
at the equipages and Hie company. While 1 was occupied in this way, 
a smart carnage drove up. It stopped. A servant jumped from 
behind, opened the door and let down the steps. An elderly lady, and 
tnother about eighteen car twenty, occupied the back seat. On the 
front seat was a woman whom I took to be their maid, though I could 
not see her distinctly. Something called ofl* my attention, and I turned 
Brother way. When I looked again, the two ladies were walking up the 
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hill and the maid was on the ground, with her back towards me, taking 
something froitx the carriage. A moment after, she turned round, and 
I knew her. It was Cassy,--it was my wife. 

1 .sprang forward and t:aught her in my aims. She recognized me at 
the same moment; and uttering a cry of surprise and pleasure, she 
would have fallen had 1 not supported her. She recovered herself 
directly, and bade me let her go, lor she had been sent back for her 
mistress’s fan, and she must make haste and carry it to her. She told 
me to wait, though, for if she could got leave she would cornu back 
again immediately. She tripped up the hill and overtook her mistress. 
I could see, by her gesiurei the eagorne.s8 with which she urged her 
request. It was granted, and in a moment she was again at my side. 
Again I pressed her to «iy bosom, and again she returned my embrace. 
Once more I felt what it was to be happy. I took her by the hand and 
led her to a litj^le wood on the opposite side of the road. Hero was a 
thick young growth, where we could sit screened from observation. We 
sat down u]^n a fallen tree, and while I held her hands fast locked in 
mine, we asked and answered a thousand questions. 

The first emotions and agitation of our mecl-ing over, Cassy required 
of me a detailed narrative of my adventures since our set)aration. With 
what a kindling eye and heaving bosom did site listen to my story; at 
everjf paiiiTul incident of it ttie fast-flowing tears chasing each other 
down ncr cheeks, now p-iJe, now' flushed; at every gleam of ease or 
comfort, a tender, joyous, sympathizing smile beaming upon me, breath¬ 
ing new life into my soul I You who have loved as we loved,—you who 
have parted as w'o parted, with no hope ever to meet again,—you who 
have met as we mot, brought together by accident or by Providence,— 
you, and only you, may imagine the emotions that swelled my heart os 
I pressed the Imiid, and felt the presence, and basked in the sympathy 
of a woman, and a wife, a** dear to me, slave though I was, slave though 
she was—as dear to me as the wife of his bosom is to the proudest free¬ 
man of you all. 

My story finishedi again Cas,sy clasjoed me in her arms, and claimed me 
as her husband; tc^rs, but tears of joy, again fast flowing down her 
cheeks. There for a short while .she sat, silent, seeming as if lost in a sort of 
reverie, or indeed, almost as if doubting whether all that she hod just 
heard.—^whether the very husband whom she saw before her,—whether 
our whole unexpected meeting was anything more than a treacherous 
dream. But with a kiss or too I recalled her attention, and made her 
understand that I w'as no less anxious to hear her story than she had 

been to hear mine. 

* 


* 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

It seemed to be with the greatest reluctance that the poor girl car¬ 
ried hack her recollection to that terrible day which had separated us, 
as we then thought, for ever. She hesitated, and seemed half ashamed, 
and almost unwilling to speak of what had followed after that separa¬ 
tion. 1 pitied her; and great as was my curiosity, if my feelings on 
that occasion deserve so trifling a name, I could almost have wished her 
to pass over the interval in silence. Distressing doubts and dreadful 
apprehensions crowded upon me, and I almost dreaded to hear her 
49 eak. But she hid her face in my bosom, and murmuring in a voice 
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half choked with sobs, ** My husband must know it,'" she began her 
story. 

She u as already, she told me, more than half dead with fright and 
horror, and the first blow that Colonel Moore struck, beat her senseles.*? 
to the CTouud. When .she came to her souses, she fouud herself lying 
on a bed, in a room which she did not recollect) over to have seen before. 
She rose from the bed as well as her bruises would allow her; for she 
did not move without difiiculty. The room was prettily furnished j 
the bed was hung with curtains, neat and cjomfortable; a dressing-table 
stood m one corner; and there was all the usual furniture of a lady’s 
bedchamber, but it was not like any room in the house at Spring- 
Meadow. 

Slie tried to open the doors, of which there w^^re two, but both were 
fastened. She endeavoured to get a peep from the windows, in the hope 
that she might know some part of the prospect. But she could only 
discover that the house seemed to be surrounded by trees; for the 
windows wore guarded on the outside by close blinds, which were 
fastened in some way she did not understand, so that she coiihl not open 
them. This fastening of the drM»rs and windows satisfied her that she 
w'Jis held a prisoner, and confirmed all her worst suspicions. 

As she passed by the dressing-table, sbe caught a look at the glass. 
Her face was deadly pale; horhair fell in loose di'^order over her shoul¬ 
ders, and looking down .she saw stains of blood upon her dre.ss, but 
whether her own or her husband’s she could not tell. She sat down on 
the bedside; her head was dizzy and conhisod, and she scarcely knew 
whether she were awake or dreaming. 

Presently one of the doors opened, and a woman entered. It was 
Miss Kitty,* as she was called among the servants at Spring-Meadow, a 
pretty, dark-complexioned damsel, who enjoyed at that time the station 
and dignity of Colonel Moore’s favourite. Cassy’s heart beat hard, 
while she heard some one fumbling at the lock. When the door opened 
she was glad to sec that it was only a woman, and one whom she Knew. 
She ran towards her, caught her by the hand, and begged her protection. 
Tl^e girl laughed, and asked what she was afraid of. Cassy hardly knew 
what answer to make« Alter hesitating a moment, she begged Miss 
Kitty to tell her where she W’as, and what they intended to do with her. 

“It is a fine place you’re in,” was the answer, “and when master 
oqmes, you can ask him wdiat is to l)e done with you.” This was said 
with a simificant titter, which Cassy knew too well liow to interpret. 

Though Miss Kitty had evaded a direct answer to her inquiry, it now 
occurred to her where she must be. This woman, she recollected, octni- 
pied a small house, the same that once had been inhabited by Cassy’s 
mother and by mine, at a considerable distance from any other on tho 
plantation. It was surrounded by a little grove which almost bid it 
from view, and was very seldom visited by any of the servants. Miss 
Kitty looked upon herself, and was in fact regarded by the rest of us, 
as a person of no little consequenc.e; and though she sometimes con- 
de.sccnded to make visits, she was not often anxious to have them 
returned. Cassy, however, had been once or twice at her bou.se. There 
were two little rooms in front, into which she was freely admitted; but 
the apartment behind was looked; and it was whispered among tho 
servants, that Colonel Moore kept the key, so that even Miss Kitty 
herself did not enter it except in nis company. Tliis perhaps was mere 
scandal; but Cassy recolleciol to have noticed that tho windows of this 
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Toom were protected a^nst impertinent curiosity by close blinds on 
the outside, and she no longer doubted where she was. 

(^e told Miss Bitty as much, and inquired if her mistress knew of 
her return. 

Miss Bitty could not tell. 

She asked if her mistress had got another maid in her place. 

Miss Bitty did not know. 

She begg^ for permission to go and see her mistress; but that. Miss 
Bitty said, was imnossdble. 

She requested that her mistress might bo told where she was, and 
that she wi^od very much to see her. 

Miss Bitty said that she would be glad to oblige her, hut she was not 
much in the habit of going to the house, and the Isist time she was there 
Mrs. Moore had spoken to her so spitefully that she w'as detenninod 
never to go again, unless she wore absolutely obliged to. 

Having thus exliausted every resource, poor Cassy threw herself upon 
the bed, hid her face in the bedclothes, and sought relief in tears. 

It was now Miss Bitty’s turn. She patted the poor rirl on the shoulder, 
bade her not to be down-hearted, and unlocking a bureau which stood 
in the room, she took out a dross whidi she pronounced to be “ mighty 
handsome.” She hade get up and put it on, for her master would 
be coming presently. This was what Cassy feared; but she hoped, if 
she could not escape tbe visit, at least to defer it. So she told Miss Bitty 
that she was too si^ to see anybody; she absolutely refused to look at 
her dre^s, and begg^ to be allowed to die in peace. Miss Bitty laughed 
when she spoke of dying; yel she seemed a little alarmed at the idea of 
it, and inquired what was the matter. 

Cas^ told her that she had seen and suffered enough that day to kill 
anybody, that her head wa.s sick, and her heart was broken, and the 
sooner death came to her relief the better. She then mustered courage 
to mention my name, and endeavoured to discover what had become of 
me. Miss Bi^y again shook her head and declared that she could give 
no information. 

At that moment the door opened, and Colonel Moore came in. He 
had a hag^rd and guilty look. The flush which overspread his face, 
when she nad last seen him, was wholly gone; his countenance was 
pale and ghastly. She had never seen him look so before, and she 
trembled at the sight of him. He bade Bitty begone; but told her to 
wait in the front room, as, perhaps, he might need her assistance. He 
bolted the door, and sat down on the bed by Cassy’s side. She started up 
in terror, and retired to the farthest comer of the room. He smiled 


eoomfrilly, and bade her come back and sit down beside him. She 
obeyed; for however reluctant she could do no better. He took hear 
hand and threw one arm about her waist. Again she shrank from him, 
and would have fled; but be stamped his foot impatiently, and in a 
harsh tone bade her be quiet. 

For a moment he was silent; then, changing his manner, he sum¬ 
moned up his habitual smile, and began in that mild, gentle, insinuating 
tone, in which he was quite unsurpassed. He plied her with flattery, 
soft words, and generous promises. He reproaiched her, hut without 
any hardness, for her attempts to evade the kindness he intended her. 
He fhen ^oke of me; but no sooner had he entered on tliat subject than 
his voioe rose, his face became flushed again, and he seemed in numifest 
danger losing his temper. 

She ^terrupted him, and besought him to tell her how I did, and 
what had became of me. , He answered that 1 Avas well enough; much 
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better than I deserved to 1)6; but slie need give herself no farther 
thought or trouble on that score, for he intended to send me out of the 
country iia soon as I was able to travel; and she need not hope nor 
expect ever to sec me again. 

She most earnestly besought and begged that she might be sent off 
and sold with me. He aOectod to be greatly surprised at this request 
and inquired why she made it. She told him that, after all that had 
happened, it were better that she should upt live any longer in his 
family; beside, if she were sold at the same time, the same person might 
buy her that bought her husband. That word, nusbund, put him into a 
violent pas.sioTi. He told her that she had no husband^ find wanted none; 
for he would be better than a husband to her. He said that he was tired 
of her ft>ll.^ and, with a significant look, he bade her not be a fool, but 
to leave oir whining and crying, ho a good girl, and do as her master 
desired; was it not a seiwaiit’s duty to oliey her master ?, 

She told him that she wiis sick and wretched, and begged him to leave 
her. Instead of doing so, he threw his arms about her neck, and 
declared that her being sick w'as all imagination, for he had never seen 
lier look lialf so handsome. 

She started up; -but he taught her in hi.s arms, and dragged her 
towards the lied. Even at that terrible moment her presence of mind 
did not forsake her. She exerted her strength, and succeeded in break¬ 
ing away from his hateful embraces. Then summoning up all her 
energies, she looked him in the face, as well as her tears would allow 
her, and striving to command her voice, “ Master,—Father! ” she cried, 

“ what i.s it you would have, of your own daughter ? 

(folonel Moore staggered as if a bullet had struck him. A burnins 
blush ovorsprearl his fatje; he would have spoken, but the words seemed 
to stick in his throat,. This confusion was only for a moment, lu an 
instant ho recovered his self-possession, and without taking any notice 
of her last appeal, he merely said, that if she were really sick, he did not 
wish to trouble her. With the.so words he unbolted the door, and walked 
out of the room. 

She lieard him talking with Miss Ritty; and he had been gone but a 
few moments before she entered. She began with a long string of ques¬ 
tions about what Colonel Moore had said and done; but when Cassy did 
not seem inclined to give her any answer, she laughed, and thanked hen 
a,nd told her she need not trouble herself, for she had been peeping and 
listening at the keyhole the whole time. She said she could not imagine 
why Cassy made such a fuss. In a very young girl it might be excusable; 
but in one as old as she wa.s, and a married woman too, she could not 
understand it. Such is the morality, and such the modesty to be 
expected in a slave! 

The poor girl was in no humour for controversy, so she listened to 
thw ribaldry without making any answer to it. Yet even at that moment 
a faint ray of hope began t o display itself. It occurred to her, tliat if 
Miss llittjr could be made sensible of the risk she ran in aiding to create 
herself a rival, she would not be pleased at the prospect of being perhaw 
supplanted in a situation which she seemed to find so very agr^able. 
This idea appeared to offer some chance of gaining over Miss Kitty to 
aid her in escaping from Spring-Meadow, and at once she resolved to 
act upon it. It was necessary to be cautious and to feel her way, lest by 
piquing the girl’s pride she might deprive herself of ail the advantage to 
DO gained from working upon her fears. 

approached the subject ^^uaily, and soon placed it in g, light in 
which it was plain her companion had never viewed it^ When it was * 
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first suggested to licr, she expressed a deal of confidence in her own 
beauty, and afleoted to have no fears; yet it soon became obvious that 
notwitustanding all her boasting she was a good deal alarmed. Indeed 
it was quite impossible for her to look her anticipated rival in the face, 
and not to perceive the danger. Gassy was well pleased to see the eftect 
(rfher suggestions; and began to entertain some serious hopes of onco 
more making her escape. 

It was, to be sure, a miserable, and most probably an ineffectual 
resource, this running away. But what else could she do ? What other 
hope was there of escaping a fate which all her womanly and all her 
religious feelings taught her to regard with the utmost horror and 
detestation ? This was her only chance; she would try it, and trust in 
God’s aid to give her endeavours a happy issue. 

She now told Miss Ritty distinctly how she felt, what she intended, 
and what assistance she wanted. Iicr new confederate applauded her 
resolution. “ Certainly, if Colonel Moore was really her father, that did 
make a difference; and her being a Methodist might help to account for 
her feelings, for she knew that sort of folks ivcre mighty strict in all their 
notions.” 

But though Miss Ritty w'as ready enough to encourage and applaud, 
she seemed very reluctant to take any active part in aiding and abetting 
an escape, which, though apparently it tended to promote her interests, 
might end, if her ageuc^' in it were discovered, in bringing her into 
danger and disgrace. 

Several plans were talked over, but Miss Ritty had some objection to 
all of them. She preferred anything to the risk of being suspected by 
her master of plotting to defeat his wishes. As they found great diffi¬ 
culty in fixing upon any feasible plan, it was agreed at last, in order to 

g un time, to give out inat Cassy was extremely sick. This indeed was 
ardly a fiction,—for nothing but the very criticml nature of her situ¬ 
ation had enabled the poor girl to sustain herself against the shocks and 
miseries of the last four and twenty hours. Bitty undertook to persuade 
her master, that the best thing he could do was to let her alone till she 
got better. She would promise to take her into training in the moan 
time, and w'as to assure Colonel Moore, that she did not doubt of 
being soon able to convince her, that it was both her interest .and her 
duty to comply with her master’s wishas. 

So far things went extremely well. They had hardly arranged their 
plan before they hoard Colonel Moore’s step in the outer room. Ritty 
ran to him, and succeeded in persuading him to go away without any 
attempt to see Gassy. He commended her zeal, and promised to be 
governed by her advice. The next day a circumstance happened which 
neither Gassy nor Bitty had anticipated, hut which proved very favour¬ 
able to their design. Colonel Moore was obliged to set off for Baltimore 
without delay. Some pressing call of business made his immediate de¬ 
parture indispensable, Before setting out, however, he found time to 
visit Bitty, and to enjoin upon her to keep a watchful eye upon Gassy, 
and to take care and bring her to her senses before his return. 

If Gassy was to escape at all, now was the time. She soon hit upon a 
scheme. Her oWeet was to screen Bitty from suspicion as much as to 
favour her own flight. Luckily the same arrangement might be made 
to accomplish both purposes. Gassy could only escape through the door 
or out of the windows. Escaping through the door was out of the ques¬ 
tion, because Bitty had the key of it, and was supposed to be sleeping, 
or watcl^ng, or both together, in the front room, xhe escape then must 
be by the wm^ws. These did not lift up, as is commonly the case, but 
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opened upon hinges on tho inside. The blinds by which they were 
guarded on the outside were slats nailed across the window-frjiines, and 
not intended to be opened. Tho-sc must be cut or broken, and as they 
were of pine, this was a task of no great diflioulty. Jiitty brought a 
oouple of table-knives, and assisted in cutting them away, though, ac¬ 
cording to the story she was to toll her master, she was sleeping all the 
time, most soundly and unsuspiciously, and Oassy must have secretly 
cut away the slats with a pocket-knife. 

Early m the evening of Colonel Moore’s departure, every thing was 
really, and Cassy was to sally forth as s(jon as she dared to venture, 
llitty agreed not to give any notice of her escape till late the next day. 
This delay she could account for by the plea of not being able to find 
the overseer, and by a i)retcnded uncertainty sjs to whether it would he 
(kdonel Moore’s wish that the overseer siiould be informed at all about 
the matter. At all events, they hoped that no very vigorous pursuit 
would be made until Colonel Moore^s return. * 

Csissy now made ready for her departure. She felt a pang at llie idea 
of leaving me; but as Kitty could not or would not tell her what had 
become of me^and as she knew% that separated and helpless ;is we W'ere, 
it was impossible for u.s to render each other any assistance, she rightly 
judged that she w ould best serve me, and best comply with my wishes, 
by adopting the only plan that seemed to carry with it any likelihood of 
3 )reserving nerseif from the violence she droaued, 

Cassy had supplied herself from Kitty’s allowance with food enough to 
last for several days. It w'as now' quite dark, and time for her to go. 
She kissed lier hostess and confederate, w'ho seemed much afiected at 
dismissing her on so lonely and hopeless an adventure, and who freely 
gave her what little money she had. Cassy was a good deal touched at 
this unexpected generosity. She let herself down from the window, 
bade Kitty farewell, and summoning up all her resolution and self- 
command, she took the nearest way across the fields towards the high 
road. This road was little travelled except by the people of Spring- 
Meadow and one or two other neighbouring plantations, and at this hour 
of the evening there was little danger of meeting anybody, except, 
lierJiaps, a night-walking slave, who w'ould be as anxious as herself to 
avoid being seen. There was no moon, but the glimmer of the star¬ 
light served to guide her steps. She felt no apprtsncnsioii of losing her 
way, for she had frequently been in the carriage with her mistress, as far 
as the little village at the court-house of the county; and it was hither 
that, in the first instance, she determined to go. 

She arrived there, without having met a single soul. As yet there were 
no signs of morning. All was still save the monotonous cmrpiiigs of the 
summer insects, interrupted now and then by the crowing of a cock, or 
the barking of a watch-dog. The village consisted of a dilapidated court¬ 
house, a blacksmith’s shim, a tavern, two or three stores, and half-a- 
dozen scattered houses, it was situated at the meeting of two roads. 
One of these sho knew led into the road that ran tow'ards Baltimore, 
She had flattered herself with the idea of reaching that city, where she 
had many acquaintances, and where she hoped «ie might find protec¬ 
tion and employment. Her chance of ever getting there was very small. 
Baltimore was some two or three hundred miles distant; and she did 
not oven know which of the roads that met at tho court-house sho ought 
to take. She could not inquire the way, beg a cup of cold water, or even 
be seen upon the road, without the risk of being taken up as a runaway, 
and carried back to the master from whom she was flying. 

After hesitating for some time, she took one of tho ro^s that ofiered . 
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themselves to her choice, and walked on with vigour. The excitement 
of the last day or Wo seemed to give her an unnatural strength; for, 
after a walk of some twenty miles, she felt fresher than at first. But the 
light of the morning dawn, which began to show itself, reminded her 
that it was no longer safe to pursue her journey. Close by the roadside 
was a friendly thicket, the shrubs and weeds all dripping with the dew. 
She had gone but a little way among them, when she found them so 
high and close as to furnish a sufficient hiding-place. She knelt down, 
and destitute as she was of human ;issi.stance, she besought the aid and 
guardian care of Heaven. Aftfjr eating a scanty meal—for it was neces- 
san' to husband her provisions—she scraped the leaves together into a 
rude bed, and composed herself to sleep. The three preceding nights 
she had scarcely slept at all; but she made it up now, for she did not 
wake till late in the afternoon. 

As soon as evening closed in, she started again, and walked as 
vigorously as *bcfore. The road forked frequently; but she had no 
means of determining which of the various courses sne ought to follow. 
She took one or the other, as lier judgment, or rather a« her fancy 
decided; and she oorafortod herself with the notion, that whether right 
or wrong in her selections, at all events she was getting further from 
Siiring-Meiulow. 

In the course of the night she met several travellers. Some of them 
passed without seeming to notice her. She discovered some at a dis¬ 
tance, and concealed hers elf in the bushes till they had gone by. But 
she did not always escape so esisily. More than oucc she was stopped 
and questioned, but luckily she succeeded in giving satisfactory answers. 
Indeed, there was nothing in heroomidexion, especially in the uncertain 
light of the evening, that would clearly indicate her to be a slave; and 
in answering the questions that were put to her, she took care to say 
nothing that would betray her condition. One of the men who ques¬ 
tioned her shook his head, and did not seem satisfied; another sat on his 
horse and watched her till she was fairly out of sight; a third told her 


houses of the inhabitants arc not generally situated along the public 
roads. The planters usually prefer to build at some distance from the 
highw'ay and the roads, passing along the highest and most barren 
tracts, wind their weary length through a dasolate, and what seems 
almost an uninhabited oountry. When morning approached again, she 
concealed herself as before, and waited for the return of night to pursue 
her journey. 

She proceeded in this way for four days, or rather nights, at the end of 
which time her provisions were entirely exhausted. She had wandered 
she know not whither j and the hope of reaching Baltimore, which at first 
liad lightened her fatigue, was now quite gone. She knew not what to 
do. To go much furtlmr without assistance was scarcely possible. Yet 
should she ask anywhere for food or guidance, though she stood some 
chance, perhaps, of passing for a free white woman, still her complexion, 
and the circumstance of her travelling alone, might cause her to be sus¬ 
pected as a runaway, and very probably she would be stopped, put into 
some gaol, and detained there till suspicion was changed into certainty. 

8he was travelling slowly along, the fifth night, cxliausted with 
hunger and fatigue, and reflecting upon her unhappy situation, when 
descending a hill, the road came suddenly upon the banks of a broad 
river. There was no bridge; but a ferry-boat was fiustenod to the shore, 
, and doi^ by the ferry-house, winch seemed also to be a tavern. 
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Hore was a now perplexity. She could not cross the river without call- 
in^s up the ferry people or waiting till they made ^eir appearance, and 
this would bo expo.sing herself at once to that risk of detection which 
she had resolved to defer to the very last mcanent. Yet to turn back 
and seek another road seemed to bo an expedient equally deiq>erate. 
Any other road which did not lead in a direction opposite to that which 
she wished to follow, would bo likely to bring her again upon the banks 
of the same river; and as she could not live without food, she would be 
soon compelled to apply somewhere for assistance, and to face the 
detection she was so anxious to avoid. 

She sat down by the roadside, resolved to wait for the morning, and 
to take her chance. There was a Held of com near the house, ana the 
Italics were covered with roasting ears. She had no fire, nor the means 
of kindling one; but the sweet milky taste ol’ the unripe kernels served 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

i» She had chosen a place where she could observe the first movements 
about the ferry-house. The morning had but just dawned when she 
saw a nuin open the door and come out of it. He was black, and she 
walked boldly up to him, and told him that she was in great haste and 
wished to be taken across the ferry immediately. Tlie fellow seemed 
rather suri)ri8ed at seeing a woman, a traveller, alone, and at that hour 
of tlie morning; but after staring at her a minute or two, he appeared 
to recollect that here was an opportunity of turning an honest penny, 
and muttering something about the earliness of the hour, and the ferry¬ 
boat not stamng till after sunrise, ho ollered to take her across in a 
canoe for half a dollar. This price she did not hesitate to pay; and the 
felloWj no doubt, put it into his own jiocket without ever recollecting to 
hand it over to his master, or to mention a word to him about this early 
passenger. 

They entered the boat and he paddled her across. She did not dare 
to ask any questions lest she should btitray herself; and she did her best 
to quiet the curiosity of the boatman, who, however, was very civil and 
eassfly satisfied. Having landed on the opposite shore, she travelled on a 
mile or two further. By tins time it w'as broad daylight, and she con¬ 
cealed herself as usual. 

At night she set out again. Bui she was faint with hunger, her shoes 
were almost worn out, her feet were swollen and very painful, and 
altogether her situation was anything hut comlbrtahle. She seemed to 
have got oft* the highway, and to be travelling some cross-road, which 
wound along through oreary and deserted fields, and appeared to he 
very httle frequented. All that night slie did not meet a single person 
or pass a single house. Painful as was the eflbrt, she still struggled to 
drag along her weary steps; but her spirits were broken, her hes^ was 
puking, and her strength was almost gone. At length the morning 
dawned, but the wretched Cassy did not seek her customary hiding- 
place. She still kept on in hopes of reaching some house. She was now 
quite subdued, and chose to risk her liberty and even to hazard being 
earned back to Spring-Meadow, and subjected to the fearful fate from 
which she was flying, rather than perish with hunger and fatigue. Sad 
indeed it is that the noblest resolution and the loftiest stubbornness of 
soul is compelled so often to yield to the base necessities of animal 
nature, and from a paltry and irrational fear of death, of which tyrants 
have ever known so well to t^e advantage, to sink down from the 
lofty height of heroic virtue to the dastard submissivoness of a craven 
and obedient slave! 

She had not gone far before she saw a low mean-lookiqg house by the 
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road side. It was a small building of logs, blackened with age, and not a 
little dilapidg,ted. Half the panes or more were wanting in the two or 
three little windows with which it w'as provided, and their places 
wore supplied by old hats, old coats, and pieces of plank. The door 
seemed dropping from its hinges; and there was no enclosure of any 
kind about the house, unless that name might properly be given to the 
tall weeds with which it was surrounded. Altogether it snowed most 
manifest signs of tliriltloss and comfortless indolence. 

She knocked softly at the doot'; and a female voice, but a rough and 
harsh one, bade her come in. 'J'here was no hall or entry; the out-door 
opened directly into the only room; and on entering, she found it occu¬ 
pied by a middle-aged woman, barefooted, and in a slovenly dress, with 
her uncombed hah' Iranging about a haggard and simbumt face. She 
was setting a rhiketty table, and seemed to be making preparations for 
breakfast. One side of the room was almost wholly taken up by an 
enormous fire'-place. A tire was burning in it, and the corn-cakes were 
baking in the ashes. In the ojiposite corner was a low bed, on which a 
man, the master of the family most likely, lay .-ilill asleep, undisturbed 
by the cries and clamours of balf-a-dozcn brats, who had been tumbling 
and bawling about the house, unwashed, uncombed, and half naked, but 
who were sohsed with sudden silence, and sluuk behind their mother, at 
the sight of a .stranger. 

The woman pointed \) a rude sort of stool or benchj which seemed the 
only piece of furniture in the nature of a chair which the house con¬ 
tained, and asked Ca.ssy to sit down. She did so; and her hostess eyed 
her sharply, and seemed to wait with a good deal of curiosity to hear 
who she was, and what she wanted. As soon as Gassy could collect her 
thoughts, she told her hostos.s that she was travelling from Richmond to 
Baltimore to see a sick sister. She was poor and friendless, and was 
obliged to go on foot. She had lost her way, and had wandered about 
all night, without knowing where she was, or whither she was going. 
She was half dead, she addi-d, with hunger and fatigue, and wanted food 
and rest, and such directions about the road as might enable her to 
pursue her journey. At the same time she took out her pur.se, in order 
to show that she was able to pay for what she wanted. 

Her hostess, notwithstanding her rude and poverty-stricken appear¬ 
ance, seemed touched with this pitiful story. She told her to put up 
her money; .she said she did not keep a tavern, and that sho was able to 
give a poor woman a breakfast, without being paid for it. 

Gassy was too faint and we^ to be much m a humour for talking; 
besides, she trembled at every word, lest she might drop some unguarded 
expression that would serve to betray her. But now that the ice was 
broken, the curiosity of her hoste.s8 could not be kept under. She 
overwhelmed her with a torrent of questions; and every time Gassy 
hesitated, or gave any sign of confusion, sho turned her k^n gray eyes 
upon her, with a sharp and penetrating expression that increased her 
disorder. 

Pretty soon the assh-cakes were baked, and the other preparations for 
breakfast were finished, when the woman shook her good man roughly 
by the shoulder, and bade him bestir himself. 'J'his connubial saluiation 
roused the sleeper. Ho sat up on the bed, and stared about the room 
with a vacant gaze; but the redness of his eyes, and the sallow paleness 
of bis face, seemed to show that he had not quite slept off the etfecte of 
the last night’s frolic. The wife appeared to know what was wanting; 
for she forthwith ijroduced the whisky-jug, and j)oured out a large dose 
of the luw spirit. Her husband drank it off with a relish, and with a 
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trembling hand, returned the broken glass to his wife, who filled it half 
ftill, and emptied it herself. Then turning to Gassy, and remarking, 
that “a body was fit for nothing till they had got their morning bitters7* 
she offered her a dram, and seemed not a little astonished at its being 
declined. 

I'he good man then began leisurely to dress himself: and had half 
finished his toilet before he scorned to notice that there was cr>mpany in 
the house. He now ciime forward and bade the stranger good morning. 
His wife immediately drew him aside, and they began an earnest whis¬ 
pering. Now and then they w'ould both look Gassj)^ in the face, and as 
she was conscious that sho must be the subject of their conversation, 
she began to feel a good deal of embarrassment, which she was too little 
practised in deceit to be able to conceal. This matrimonial conferenC/O 
over, the good woman bade Gassy draw up her stool and sit down at the 
breakfast table. The breakfast consisted of hot corn cakes and cold bacon, 
a palatable meal enough in any case, but which Gassy’s Ibng .starvation 
made her look upon as the most delicious she had ever eaten. Sweet 
indeed ought to l>o that mess of pottage for which one sells the birth¬ 
right of freedom! 

She ate with an appetite which she could not restrain; and her 
hostess seemed a good deal surjmsed and a little alarmed at the rapidity 
with which the table was cleared. Breakfast being finished, the man of 
the house began to question her. He asked her about liichmond^ and 
whether she knew such and such persons, who, as he said, were hving 
there, (’assy had never been in Richmond, and knew the town only by 
name. Of (jonrse, her answers wore very little to the purpose. She 
blushed and stammered and held down her head, and the man completed 
her confusion by telling her, that it was very plain she had not come 
from Richmond, as she pretended; for he was well acquainted with the 
place, and it was clear enough, from her answers, that she knew nothing 
about it. He told her that it was no u.se to deny it—her face betrayea 
her; and he “ reckoned,” if the truth was told, she was no better than a 
runaw'ay. At the sound of this word, the blood rushed into her face, 
and her heart sunk within her. It was in vain that she denied, pro¬ 
tested, and entreated. Her terror, confusion, and alarm only served to 
give new assurance to her captorj^ who seemed to chuckle over thoir 
prLse, and to amuse themselves with her fright and misery, very mudi 
as a cat plays with the mouse it has caught. 

Ho told her that if she were in fact a free woman, there w'as not the 
slightest ground for alarm. If she had no free papers with her, she 
would only have to he in gaol till she could send to Richmond and got 
them. That was all! 

But that was more than enough for poor Gassy. No proofs of free¬ 
dom could sho produce; and her going to gaol would be almost certain 
to end in her being restored to Goionel Moore, and becoming tho 
wretched victim of his rage and lust. That fate must be deferred aa 
long as possibly and there seemed but one way of escaping it. 

She confessed that she was a slave, and a runaway; but she positively 
refused to tell the name of her master. He lived, she said, a great way 
off; and she had run away from him, notout of any spirit of discontent 
or disobedience, but because his cruelty and injustice were too great to 
be endured. There was nothing she would not choose rather than fall 
into his hands again; if they would only save her from that—if they 
would only let her live with them, she would be their faithful and obe¬ 
dient servant as long as she lived. 

The man and his wife looked at each other, and seem^ pleaiStd with. 
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the They walked aade and talked it over. Nothing appeared to deter 

them accepting her proposal at once, but the fear or being detected 
in harbouring and detaining a runaway. Cassy did her best to quiet 
these apprel^nsions; and t^r a short struggle, avarice and the dear 


short struggle, avarice and the dear 


the vast majority of his countrymen could boast. 

To prevent suspicions amoug the neighbours, it was agreed that Gassy 
should pass for a free woman, whom Mr. Proctor had hired; and as that 
gentleman had been so fortunate as to have been initiated into the art 
and mystery of penmanship-^an accomplishment somewhat rare among 
the “poor white folks" of Virginia—in order that Gassy might be pro-^ 
pared to answer impertinent questions, he gavo her free-i>apers, which 
he forged for the occasion. 

It was a thing to have escaped returning to Spring-Meadow. 
But for all that, Gassy soon discovered that her present situation would 
not prove very agreeable. Mr. Proctor was the descendant and repre¬ 
sentative of what, at no distant period, had been a rich and very 
respectable family. The frequent division of a large estate, which 


respectable family. The frequent division of a large estate, which 
nobody took any pains to increase, while all diminish^ it by idlenest^ 
dissipation, and bad management, had left Mr. Proctor’s father in pos¬ 
session of a few slaves and a considerable tract of worn-out land. At 
his deatli, the slaves had been sold to pay his debts, and the land being 
divided among his numerous children, had made Mr. Proctor the pos¬ 
sessor of only a few barren acres. But though left with this miserable 
pittance, he had been brought up in the dissipated and indolent habits 
a Yir^nian gentleman; the land he owned, which was so poor and 
worthless that none of his numerous creditors thought it worth their 
while to disturb him in the possession of it. still entitled him to the dignity 
of a freeholder and a voter; and he felt himself as much above, what is 
esteemed in that country, the base and degraded condition of a labourer, 
as the richest aristocrat in the whole state. He was as proud, as lazy, and 
as dissipated as any of the nabobs, his neighbours; and, like them, he 
devotea the prinoi]^ part of his time to gambling, politics, and drink. 

Imckily for Mr. Proctor, his witfe was a very notable woman. She 
boasted no patrician blood ^ and when her husband began to talk, as he 
often did, about the antiquity and respectability of his family, she would 
out him sh<Ht by observing, tbnt she thought herself full as good as he 
was; but for all that, her ancestors had been “poor folks" as far back as 
anybody knew anything about them, if the question between adstociacy 
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Mrs. Proctor ploughed, planted, and gathered in the crop. But for her 
energy and industry, it is much to be feared that Mr. Proctor’s aristo¬ 
cratic habits would have soon made himself and his family a burden 
upon the county. 

Gassy’s sorvioes were a great accession to this establishment. Her new 
mistress seemed resolved to make the most of them; and the poor girl 
before long was almost completely broken down by a degree and a kind 
ci labour to which she was totally unaccustomed. Two or three times 
a week at least Mr. Proctor came home drunk; and on these occasions 
he blusterered about, threatened his wifo, and beat and abused his 
children without any sort of mercy. Gassy could hardly expect to come 
off bettor thau/they did; indeed ms drunto abuse would have become 
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quite intolerable if the energetic Mrs. Proctor had not known how to 
quell it. At first she used mild measures, and coaxed and flattered him 
into quiet j but when these means failed, she would tumble him into 
bed by mam strength, and c«.)mpel him to lie still by the terror of the 
broomstick. 


ItM'as nothing but the wholesome authority which Mrs. Proctor ex¬ 
ercised over her husband that protected Cassy against what she dreaded 
even more than Mr. Proctor’s drunken rudeness. Whenever he could 


find her alone he tormented lier with solicitations of a most distressing 
kind; and nothing could rid her of his importunities except the threat 
of complaining to Mrs. Proctor. But her troubles did not end even here. 
Mrs. Proctor listened to her complaints, thanked her for the informa¬ 
tion, and said she would speak to Mr. Proctor about it. But she could 
not imagine that a slave could possibly bo endowed with the slightest 
particle of that virtue of which the free women of Virginia boast the 
exclusive posses.«ion. Pull of this notion, she judged it highly impro¬ 
bable, whatever merit Casjsy might pretend to claim, that she had actu¬ 
ally resisted the importunities and solicitations of so very seducing a 
fellow as Mr. Proctor; and filled with all the spite and fury of female 
jealousy, .she delighted herself with tormenting the object of her suspi¬ 
cions. Mrs, Proctor, with all her merit, had one little foible, which most 
likely she iiad adoi)tod out of compliment to her husband,—she thought 
a daily dram of whisky necessary to keep off the fever and ague; and 
when through inadvertence, as sometimes would happen, she doubled 
the dose, it seemed to give a new edge to the natural keenness of her 
temi^r. On these occasions she plied both words and blows with a 
fearful energy; and though pcrhaiw it were diflioult to say which of the 
two was most to be dreaded, both together they were enough to exhaust 
the paiionco of a saint. 

Poor Cassy could discover no mean.s of delivering herself from this 
complication of miseries, under which she was ready to sink, when she 
was most unexpectedly relieved by the unsolicited interference of a 
couple of Mr. Proctors neighbours. They were men of leisure, like 
him,—^like him, too, they were of good families, and one of them had 
received an excellent education, and was more or less distimtly con¬ 
nected with several of the most distinguished iieople in the state. But 
a course of reckless dissipation hod long ago stripped them of such pro¬ 
perty as they had inherited, and reduced them to live by their wita, 
which they exercised in a sort of partnership, principally on the race¬ 
course and at the gaming-table. 

Those two speculating gentlemen were on terms of intimacy with 
Mr. Proctor, and they knew that he had a free woman, for such they 
supposed Cassy to be, living at his house. In common with most Vir¬ 
ginians, they con.sidered the existence of a class of freed people as a 
mat social annoyance, and likely enough in the end seriously to en¬ 
danger tho^ “ sacred rights of property” in defence of which there is 
nothing which a true-born son of liberty ought not to be proud to un- 
dqri^o. Instigated doubtles.s by such patriotic notions, these public- 
spirited pei^ns judged that they would rendering the stale a service, 
to say nothing of the money they might put into their own pockets, by 
applying to this great political evil, so tar at least as Cassy was a p^y 
to it, a remedy which the doctrines of more than one of me Vir^ian 
stat^men, and the spirit of more than one of the Vir^nian stotu^ 
^uld seem fully to sanction. In plain English, they resolved to seize 
Cassy and sell her for a slave! 

The business of kidnapping is one of the natural fruite of thft Ameri*, 
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can system of slavery, and is as oommon and as well organized in several 
parts of the United states as the business of horse-stealing is in many 
other countries. When they take to stealing slaves, tbe operations of 
these adventurers become very hazardous, but while they coniine them¬ 
selves to stealing only frw people, they can pursue their vocation with 
comparatively little danger; they may perhaps inflict some trifling iier- 
sonal wrong, but, according to the doctrines of some of the most popular 
among the American politicians, they arc doing the public no inconsi¬ 
derable service, since, m their opinion, nothing seems to be wauting to 
render the slave-holding states of America a perfect paradise, except the 
extermination of the emancipated class. It wfis no doubt by some such 
lofty notions of the public good that Ciissy’s friends were actuated. At 
all events, those sotmistries which tyranny has invented to justify op¬ 
pression are as much an apology for them as for any one else. 

As far as Caasy could Icam, their scheme was pretty much as follows; 
—They invited Mr. Proctor to a drinking frolic, and as soon as the 
whisky had reduced him to a state of iiLsensibility, a message was sent 
to his wife that her husband was taken dangerously ill, and that she 
must instantly come to hLs assistance. Notwitlistaiiding a few domestic 
jars, Mr. and Mrs. Proctor were a most loving couple, and the good 
woman, greatly alarmed at this unexpccjtcd nows, immediately set out 
to visit her husband. The conspirators had followed their own messen- 

f er, and were concealed ?n a thicket close to the house watching for her 
eparture. She was hardly out of sight before they rushed into the 
field where Ca.ssy was at work, bound her hand and foot, put her into 
a sort of covered wagon or carry-all, which they had provided for the 
occasion, and drove off as fast as i)o,ssible. They travelled all that day 
and the following night. Early the next morning tliey reached a small 
village, where they met a slave-trader with a gang of slaves on his way 
to llichmoud. The gentlemen-thieves soon struck up a bargain with the 
gentleman slave-trader; and having received their money, they deli¬ 
vered Gassy into his possession. 

He seemed touched with her beauty and her distress, and treated her 
with a kindness which she hardly expected from one of his i>rofessioo. 
Her shoes and clothes were nearly worn out. lie bought her now ones; 
and as she was half-dead with fatigue, terror, and ivant of sleep, he even 
went so far as to wait a day at the village, in order that she might re¬ 
cover a little before setting out on the journey to Bichmoud. 

But she soon found that she was expected to make a return for these 
Ihvours. When they stopped for the night, at the end of the first day’s 
journey, she received an mtimation that she was to share the bed of her 
master: and directions were given to her how and when to come there. 
These directions she saw fit to (Bsrogard. In the morning her master 
called her to account. He laughed in her face when she spoke of the 
wickedness of what he had commanded, and told her he did not want 
her to he preaching any of her sermons to him. He would excuse her 
disobedience this time; but she must take very good care not to re¬ 
peat it. 

The next evening she received directions similar to those which had 
been given the d^y before; and again she disobeyed them. Her master, 
who had been drinking and gambling half the night, with ^me boon 
companions whom he found at the tavern, enraged at not finding her in 
his room as he had expected, sallied forth in pursuit of her. Luckily he 
was too drunk to know very well where he was going. He had gone 
but a few steps from the tavern door before he stumbled over a pile of 
. wood, and injured himself very seriously. His cries soon brought some 
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of the tavern people to liis as^sislaucje. They carried him to his room, 
bound up his bruises, and put him to bed. 

It was la1<i the next morning before he was able to rise; but he was 
no sooner u]i than ho resolved to take ample vengeaiioe for his disap> 
pointment and his bruises. Ue carne hobbling to the tavern door, with 
a crutch in one hand and a whip in the other. He had all his slaves 
paraded before the house, and made two of the stoutest fellows among 
them hold Gassy by the arms while he plied the whip. Her cries soon 
colled ed the idlers and loungers, who seem to constitute the principal 
population of a Virginian village. Some inquired the cause of the 
whipping, but without seeming to think the question of consequence 
enough to wait for an answer. It seemed to be the general opinion that 
the ma.ster was tipsy, and had chosen this w'ay to vent his drunken 
humours: but whether drunk or sol)er. nobody thought of interfering 
with his ‘^sacred and unquestionable riglils.” On the contrary, all looked 
on wil h unconcern, if not with approbation; and the greater number 
seemed as much pleii-sed ivitli the sport as so many boys would have 
been with the Wung of an unlucky cat. 

Just in the nnd.st of this proceeding a handsome travelling carriage 
drove up to the door. There were two ladies in it; and they no sooner 
saw what was going «)ii than, with that humanity so natural to the 
female heart that not even the horrid customs and detestable usages of 
slave-holding tyranny can totally extinguish it, they begged the brutal 
savage to leave beating the iioor girl, and tell them what w^as the matter. 

The f(‘ll()W reluctantly dnqiped the lash, and answ'ored m a surly 
tone, that she was an insolent, disobedient, baggage, not fit to bo noticed 
by two such ladies, and that lie was only giving her a little wholesome 
correction. 

However, this did not seoiri to satisfy them; and in the mean time the 
cam.-it'o stcqis were let doAvn and they got out. Poor Gassy wras sobbing 
and crying, and scarcely able to utter a word; her hair had fallen down 
over her face and shou]der.s, and her cheeks w'ere all stained with tears. 
Yet, even in this situation, the two lad]e,s .seemed struck with her ap¬ 
pearance. They entered into eonversaiiori with her, and soon found 
that she had been bred a lady’s maid, and that her pre.sent master was 
a slave-trader. These ladies, it seemed, had been travelling at the north, 
and while on their ,iouni<w had lost a female servant by a sudden and 
violent attack of fever. They w'ero now’ on their return to Garolina; 
and the younger of the two suggested to her mother—for such their re¬ 
lation proved to be—to buy Gassy to sujiply the place of the maid they 
bad lost. The mother started some objections to purchasing a stranger, 
about whom they know nothing, and who had been sold by her former 
owner, they knew not for what reasons. lJut wrhen Gassy’s tears, prayers, 
and supplications w'ere added to the entreaties of her daughter, she found 
herself quite unable to resist; and she sent to a-sk the man his price. He 
named it. It was a high one. But Mrs. Montgomery—for that was the 
lady’s name—w’as one of those people who, when tney have made up 
their minds to do a generous action, are not easily to be shaken from 
their purpose. She took Gassy into the house with her, ordered the 
trunks to bo brought in, and told the man to make out liLs bill of sale. 
The purchase was no sooner completed than her new mistress took 
Gassy upstairs, and soon fitted her with a dress better becoming her 
new situation than did the coarse gown and heavy shoes for which she 
was indebted to the disinterested generosity of her late master. 

Gassy was dressed, the bill of s^e was delivered, and the mqjiey paid, 
when Mrs. Montgomery’s brother and travelling com}jp,uion rode^up. • 
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He rallied hi .5 sister not a little on what ho called her foolish propensity 
to interfere between other people and their .servants; he took her to 
task rather severely for the imprudence of her purchase and the high 
price she had paid; and he told her -with a smile and a shake of the 
head, that one time or other her foolish confidence and generosity would 
be her ruin. Mrs. Montgomery took her brother’s raillery all in good 
part; the carriage was ordered, and they proceeded together on their 
journey. 

The ladies with whom Cassy had come to the meeting were Mrs. 
Montgomery and her daughter. They lived some ten miles from 
Carleton-Hall. So near had Cassy and myself been to each other for 
six long months or more, without knowing it. Cassy spoke of her 
mistress with the greatest afft*ction. Her gratitude was unbounded; 
and she seemed to find a real pleasure and enjoyment in serving a bene¬ 
factress who treated her with a gentle and uniform kindness, not often 
exerted even by those who are capable of momentary acts of the greatt»t 
generosity. 

As Caasy finished her s1,ory, she throw her arms about ray neck, 
leaned her head upon my bosom, and looking mem the face, while the 
tears were streaming from her eyes, she heaved a sigh, and whispered 
that she was too, too happy! With such a mistress, and restored so 
unexpectedly to the arms of a husband whom, fondly as she loved him, 
she feared to have lost 1 (t ever, what more could she desire ! 

Alas, T)Oor girl! she forgot that we were slaves, and that the very next 
day might again separate us, subject us to other masters, and renew her 
sufleriugs and my miserias ! 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

Befoee we had half finished what we had to say to each other, the 
movement of the people on the hill-side informed us that the morning’s 
religious services were over. Never before had one of my master’s 
sermons seemed so short to me. We hastened towards the spot; I to 
receive my master^s orders, and Cassy to attend upon her mistress. As 
we came near the rural pulpit I observed Mr. Carleton in eonvijrsation 
with two ladies, who proved to be Mrs. Montgomery and her daughter. 
We stopped at a littie distance from them. Miss Montgomery looked 
around, and seeing us standing together, she beckoned to Cassy, and 
pointing to mo, she inquired if that was the husband who had put her 
into su<m a flutter that morning ? This question drew the notice of the 
other two; and my master seemed a. little surprised at seeing me in 
this new character. ” What’s this, Arcby,” he said: “ what is the mean¬ 
ing of all this ? It is the first I ever heard of your being married. iTou 
don’t pretend to claim that pretty girl tiiere for your wife ? 

I replied that she was indeed my wife, though it was now some two 
years or more since we had seen or known anything of each other. I 
addeA that I had never mentioned my marriage to him because I had 
despaired of ever seeing my wife again; and now it was nothmg but the 
merest accident that had brought us together. 

-• “ Well, Archy, if she is your wife, I don’t know how I can help it, 
though X suppose 1 shall have you spending half your time at Poplar 
Grove. le not/luit what your place is called, Mrs. Montgomery ?” 
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She said it was; and after a moment’s pause observed, that too little 
respect, she feared, was often paid to the matrimonial oonneotions of 
eervants. For her part she could not hut regard them as sacred; and if 
Cassy and myself were really married, and I was a decent, civil fellow, 
she had no objection to my visiting Poplar Grove as often as 
Mr. Carloton would permit. 

My master undertook to answer for my good behaviour; and turning 
to me, he bade mo bring up the horses. I made all the haste I could; 
but before I returned Mrs. Montgomear was gone, and Cassy with her. 
We mounted, and had already taken the road to Carleton Hall when 
my master seemed to recoUect that I had just found a wife from whom 
1 had been long separated; and it began to occur to him tliat possibly 
we might take some pleasure in being indulged vrith a little of one 
another’s company. lie gave me joy of my discovery with an air half 
serious, half jocose, as if in doubt wnether a slave were properly entitled 
to a master’s serious sympailiy; and remarked, in a careless tone, that 
perhaps 1 would like to spend the remainder of the day at Poplar 
Grove. 

As I knew that Mr. Carleton had much real goodness of heart, I had 
long since learned to put up with his cavalier manner; and however 
little I might be pleased with the style in which he made the otfor, the 
mailer of his present proposal was so much to ray fancy that 1 eagerly 
caught at it. He took his x>encil from his p<x)kei and wrote me a pass; 
I' asked and received such directions as he could mve me al)out the 
way. and putting spurs to iny horse 1 soon overtook Mrs. Montgomery’s 
carriage, wliich 1 followed to Poplar Grove. 

This was one of those nretly and even elegant oounliy seats which 
are sometimes seen, thougn. very seldom, in Virginia and Ibe Caroliuas; 
and which may serve to prove that the inhabitants of those states, not¬ 
withstanding their almost universal negligence of such matters, are not 
totally destitute of :ill ideas of architectural beauty and domestic com¬ 
fort. The approach to the hou>e was through a broad avenue of old and 
venerable oaks. The buildings had the appearance of considerable 
anti(iuity; but they were in perfect repair, and the grounds, and fences 
were neat and well kept. 

As the ladies left the carriage I came up. I told Mrs. Montgomery 
that my master had given me leave to visit my wife, and I hoped she 
would have no objection to iny spending the afternoon there. 

Mrs. Montgomeiy answere<l, tnat C'assy was too good a girl to bo de- 
nio<l any reasonable indulgence; and as long as X behaved well she 
would never make any objection to my coming to see her. She put me 
several ciuestions about our marriage and separation; and the softness 
of her voice and the unassuming gentleness of her manner satisfied 
me that slie was an amiable and kind-hearted woman. 

No doubt, through the broad extent of slave-holding .America there 
arc many amiable women and kind-hearted mistresses. Yet how little 
does their kindness avail! It reaches only here and there. It has no 
power to alloviale the wretchedness or to diminish the sufferings pf 
myriads of wretches, who never hear a voice softer tliaii the overseer’s, 
and wlio know no disclipine milder than the lash. 

The house servants ut Poplar Grove were treated with kindness and 
even with indulgence, and were much attached to the family; but as 
happens in so many other cases, the situation of the field hands was 
extremely different. Some three years before, Mrs. Montgomery, by 
her husband’s death and the will which he left, became the owner and 
sole mistress of the estate. Upon this occasion her goo^ nature and hoi; 
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sense of justice prompted her to extend the same humane system to the 
management of the plantation, which she had always acted upon in the 
government •of her own household. During her husband’s lite the 
servants’ quarter had been three miles or more from the house; and as 
the slaves were never allowed to come there unless they wore sent for, 
Mrs. Montgomery saw scarcely anything of them, and knew very little 
of their wants and grievanees, and next to nothing of the general 
management of the estate. Indeed, she spent the greater portion of 
every year in visiting her relations in Virginia or in trip® to the 
northern cities ^ and when at home, her husband’s manifest disin(Jma- 
tion to her having anything to do with those matters hod always pro* 
vented her from meddling m any way with the plantation affairs. 

But when her husband was dead, and the plantation and slaves had 
become her own property, she could not reconcile herself to the idea of 
taking no thought, concern, or care for the welfare and well-being of 
more than a hundred human creatures, who toiled from morning to 
night for her sole benefit. She resolved upon a total change of system; 
and ordered the servants’ quarter to be removed near the house, so that 
she m 


specting and relieving the wants and grievances ofther servants. 

She was shocked at the miserable pittance of food and clothing which 
her husband had allowed them, and at the amount of labour which he 
had exacted- She ordered their allowance.® U> be increased, and their 
tasks to be diminished, k^everal instfinces of outrageous severity having 
reached her ears, she dismissed her overseer, and procured a new one. 
The servants no sooner discovered that their mistress had interested 
herself in their welfare, than she was overwhelmed with petitions, 
appals, and complaints. One wanted a blanket, another a kettle, ana 
a third a pair of shoes. Bach asked for some trifling gifL, which it 
seemed very hard to refuse: and every request that was granted was 
followed by a half-a-dozen others, equally trifling and equally reason¬ 
able. But before the end of the year these small ilems amounted to 
a sum sufiiciout to swallow up halt the usual profits of the plantation. 
Scarcely a day passed that Mrs. Montgomery was not pestered with 
complaints about the severity of her new overseer; and the servants 
were constantly coming to her to beg off from some threatened punish¬ 
ment. Two or three instances in which the overseer was checked for 
the tyrannical manner in which he exercised his authority only nerved 
to increase this annoyance. She was perplexed with continual appeals, 
as to which she found it next to impossible to get at the truth—since 
the overseer always told one story^ and the servants another. The 
second over.®eer was dismissed; a third threw up Ills place in disgust; 
and a fourth, who resolved to humour the indulgent disposition of his 
employer, suffered the hands to take their own course, and to do pretty 
much as they pleased. Of course, they did not care to work, while they 
had the choice of being idle. Every season since Mrs. Montgomery had 
commenced her experiments, the crop had fallen lamentably short; hut 
that yearj there was scarcely any crop at all. 

Her friends now thought it time to interfere. Her brother, whom 
she loved, and for whose opinion and advice she entertained a high 
regard, had all along remonstrated against the course she was pursuing. 
He now spoke in a more decided tone. He told her that the silly 
notions she had taken up about the happiness of her slaves would cer¬ 
tainly ruin her. "Where was the need of being more humane th.m her 
neighbours ?—and what folly could bo greater than to reduce herself 
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and her children to beggary, in the vain pursuit of a sentimental and 
impracticable scheme ? 

Mrs. Montgomery defended herself and her conduct with great 
earnestness. She pleaded her duty towards those unhappy beings 
whom God had placed in her power and under her nrotorition. She 
even went so far :is to hint at the inpistice of living in luxury upon the 
fruits of forced labour; and she spoke with much feeling of the savage 
brutality of overseers, and the torture of the lash. Her brother replied 
that such talk was very pretty, and generous, and philanthropic, and all 
that; and while it went no further than talk, he had not the least 
objection to it. But pretty and philanthropic as it was, it would not 
make either corn or tobacco. She might talk as she pleased; but if she 
expected to live by her plantation, she must manage it like other people. 
Everybody who know anything about the matter would tell her, that if 
she wished to make a crop, she must keep a smart overseer, put a whip 
into his hands, and give him unlimited authority to use it. If she 
would do this, she might justly call herself the mistress of the planta¬ 
tion ; but as long as she followed her present plan, she would be no 
better than the slave of her own servants; and her philanthropy would 
end in their being sold for debt-, and in her being left a beggar. 

These warm remonstrances made a deej) inii)rcssion upon lUrs. Mont¬ 
gomery. She could not deny that the plautsition bad produced scarcely 
anything since she had come into possession of it; and she wus conscious 
that after all her labours in their behalf, her servants w'ere disamlented, 
idle, and insubordinate. However, she did not feel inclined to yield the 
point. She still maintained that her ideas on the mutual relation of 
master and servant were the obvious dictates of ju.stice and humanity, 
which no one could despise or overlook who made any pretensions to virtue 
or to conscience. She argued that the sj stem which she was attempting 
to introduce was a good one; and that nothing was wanting except an 
overseer who had sense enough to carry it into judicious operation. 
Possibly, there w'as something of truth in this. If she could have found 
a man like Major Thornton, and made an overseer of him, she might 
perhai>s have succeeded. But such men are seldom found anywhere, and 
m slave-holding AmtTica, v(‘r.v seldom, indeed. 'lake the American 
overseers together, and they are tlio most ignorant intnic1<ahle, stupid, 
obstinate, and seli'-willed race that ever existed. What could a woman 
do, who could only act through assistance of this sort, and who had the 
prejudices of the whole neighlwurhood actively excited against her ? 
Things went on from bad to worse. I'lio ready money which her hus¬ 
band had left was all spent, and her affairs soon became so entangled and 
embarrassed^ that she was obliged to call upon her brother for assistance. 
He refused in the most positive manner to have anything to do with the 
business, unless she would surrender to him the sole and exclusive 
management of her affairs. I'o those hard terras, after a short and 
ineffectual struggle, she was obliged to consent. 

He immediately took the plantation in to his own hands. He removed the 
cabins to their former situation; revived the old rule that no servant 
should ever go to the house unless especially sent for; reduced them to 
their former allowance of food and clothing; and engjiged an overseer 
on the express condition that Mrs. Montgomery should never listen to 
any complaints against him, or intermeddle, in any way, with his ma¬ 
nagement of the plantation. 

Within the first month after this return to the old system, near one- 
third of the working hands were runaways. Mrs. Montgomery’^brother 
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t(dd her that this was no more than might he expected; for the rascals 
h^ b^n sp spoiled and indulged, as to render them quite impatient of 
the necessary and wholesome severity of plantation discipline. After 
^ng searching, and a good deal of trouble and expense, the runaways, 
except one or two, were finally recovered: and Poplar-Grove, under its 
new administration, passed by degrees to its ancient routine of whipping 
and hard labour. Once in a while, notwithstanding all the pains that 
were taken to prevent it, some instance of severity wonld reach the ear 
of Mrs. Montgomery; and, in the first burst of indignant feeling, she 
would sometimes declare that the narrowest })overty would be far better 
than the wealth and luxury for which she was indebted to the whip of 
the slave-driver. But these exclamations of generous passion were 
scarcely uttered, before she acknowledged to herself, that to think of 
{dying up the luxury to which she iiad been accustomed firom her 
infency was opt of the question. She strove to escape from the know¬ 
ledge, and to banish the recollection of iniustioe and cruelty, which hw 
heart condemned, but which she lacked the power, or rather the spirit, 
to remedy. She fled from a home where she was for ever haunted by 
the spectre of that delegated tyrauuv, for which, however she might 
attempt to deny or disguise it, she could not but feel herself responsible; 
and while her slaves toiled beneath the burning sun of a Carolina 
summer, and smarted under the lash of a stern and relentless overseer, 
she attempted to drom the remerabranco of their wrongs in the dissi¬ 
pations and gaieties of t^aratr)ga or New York. 

But she was obhged to spend a part of the year at Poplar-Grove; and 
with all her care she could not always save her feelings from some rude 
brushes. Of this I had a striking instance on my first visit. One of 
her plantation hands had been so far indulged by the overseer, who, by 
Ihe way, was a very rigid Presbyterian, as to receive a pass to attend 
Mr. Carleton’s meeting. After the meeting was over, his mistress hap¬ 
pened to see him there; and :is she wished to send a message to one of her 
neighbours, she called him to her, and sent him with it. It so liappened 
that Mrs. Montgomery's overseer was at this neighbour’s w'hen the ser¬ 
vant arrived there with his mistress’s message. The overseer no sooner 
«aw him than he inquired what business he had to come there, when his 
pass only allowed him to go to the meeting and hack again. It was in 
vain that he pleaded his mistress’s orders. The overseer said that made 
no difference whatever, for Mrs. Montgomery had nothing at all to do 
with the plantation hands; and to impress this fact upon his memory, 
he gave him a dozen lashes on the spot. 

The poor fellow was bold enough to come to the house, and make his 
complaint to Mrs. Montgomery. Nothing could exceed her anger and 
vexfdiou. But her agreement with her brother left her without a 
remedy. She made the servant a handsome present; told him that ho 
had been very unjustly punished; and bogged him to go home, and say 
nothing about it to anybody. She submitted to the mortification of 
making this request, in hopes of saving the poor fellow from a second 
punishment. But by some moans or other, as I learned afterwards, the 
overseer found out what had been going on; and, to vindicate his 
supreme authority, and keep up the dLseipline of the plantation, he 
inflicted a second whipping more severe than the first. 

Such is the malignant nature and disastrous operation of the slave- 
holding system, that in too many instances the sincerest good-will and 
best intended efforts in the slaves behalf end only in plunging him into 
deeper miseries. It is impossible to build any edifice of good upon so evil 
a foundation. ^ The whole system is totally and radicmly wrong. The 
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benevolence, the good-nature, the humanity of a slave-holder, avail as 
little as the benevolence of the bandit, who generously cloth<» the 
stripped and naked traveller in agarment plundered from his own port¬ 
manteau. What grosser absurdity than the attempt to be humanely 
cruel and generously unjust! The very first act in the slave’s behalf, 
without which all else is useless, and worse than useless, is—to make 
him free! 


CHAPTEH XXIII. 

I HAVE before observed that Sunday is the slave’s holiday. Where 
intermarriages are allowed between the slaves of differdht plautiations, 
this is generally the only occasion on which the scattered branches of Ihe 
same family are indulged with an opportunity of visiting each other. 
Many planters, who pnde themselves upon the excellence of their disci¬ 
pline, forbid these intermarriages altogether; and if they happen to have 
a superabundance of men-servants, they prefer that one woman should 
have a half-a-dozen husbands rather than sntfer their slaves to be cor¬ 
rupted, by gadding about among other people’s plantations. 

()thor managers, just as g(;od disciplinarians, and a little more shrewd 
than their neighlxiurs, forbid the men only to marry away from home. 
They are very willing to let their women get husbands where they can. 
They reason in this way. M'hen a husband goes to see his wife W’ho 
lives upon another plantation, he will not be apt to go empty-handed. 
He will carry soinetliing with him, probably something eatable, plun¬ 
dered from his master’s fields, that may serve to make him welcome, and 
render his coming a sort of festival. Now, everything that is brought 
upon a plantation in this way is so much clear gain, and, so far as it goes, 
it amounts to feediug one’s people at the expense of one’s neighbours J 
Sunday, as I have said, is the day upon which are paid the matrimo¬ 
nial visits of the slave. But Sunday was no holiday to me; for I was 
generally obliged on that day to attend master upon his ecclesiastical 
excursions. To make up for this, Mr. Carlolon allowed mo Thuraday 
afternoons, so that I was able to visit Cassy at least once a week. 

The year that followed w’as tho ha])piest of my life; and with all the 
inevitable mortifications and miseries which slavery, even under its least 
repulsive form, ever carries with it, 1 still look back to that year with 
pleasure,—a pleasure that yet has power to warm a heart, sadaened and 
•embittered by a thousand painful recollections. 

Before the end of the year Cassy made me a father. The infant hoy 
had all his mother’s beauty • and only he who is a father, and as fond a 
husband, too, as I was, can know the feelings with which 1 pressed the 
little darling to ray heart. 

No!—no one can know my feelings,—no one, alas, but he who is, as 1 
was, the father of a slave. The father of a slave !—And is it true, then, 
that tills child of my hopes and wishes, this plodge of mutual love, this 
dear, dear infant, of whom I am the father, is it true he is not mine f 
Is it not my duty and my right, a right and duty dearer than life, to 
watch over his helpless infancy, and to rear him with all a father’s 
tenderness and love to a manhood, that w'ill, perhaps, repay my care, 
imd in turn sustain and cherish me, a tottering, weak old man ? 

My duty it may bo, but it is not my right. A slai^e caif have no . 
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nghlfi. His wife, his child, his toil, his blood, his life, and everything 
that gives his life a value, they are not his; he holds them all but at his 
master’s pleasure. He can possess nothing; and if there is anything ho 
seems to nave, it is only by a suiferancc which exists but in his owner's 
will. 

This very child, this very tender babe, may be torn from my arms, and 
sold to-morrow into the hands of a stranger, and 1 shall have no right 
to interfere. Or if not so; if some compassion be yielded to his infancy, 
and if he be not snatched from his father’s embraces and his mother’s 
bosom while he is yet all unconscious of his misery, yet what a sad, 
wretched, desolate fate awaits him! Shut out from every chance or 
hope of anything which it is worth one’s while to live for ;~hrcd up a 
slave! 

A slave!—That single word, what volumes it does speak! It speaks of 
chains, of whips and tortures, compulsive labour, hunger, and fatigues, 
and all the miseries our wretched bodies suffer. It speaks of haughty 
power and insolent commands; of insatiate avarice, of pampered pride 
and purse-proud luxury; and of the cold indilfurencc and scornful 
unconcern with which the oppressor looks down upon his victims. It 
speaks of crouching fear and base servility; of low, mean cunning, and 
treacherous revenge. It speaks of humanity outraged, manhood de¬ 
graded, the social charities of life, the sacred ties of father, wife, and 
child trampled underfoot; of aspirations crushed; of hope extinguished; 
and the light of knowledge sacrilegiously put out. It speaks of man 
deprived of all that makes him amiable or makes him noble; stripped 
of uis soul, and sunk into a beast. 

And thou, my child, to this fate thou art born! May heaven havo 
mercy on thee, for man has none! 

The first burst of instinctive and thoughtless pleasure with which I 
had looked upon ray infant boy was dissipated for over the moment I 
had recovered myself enough to recollect what he was boru to. Various 
and ever changing, but always wretched and distressing were the feelings 
with which I gazed at him as he slept upon his mother’s bosom, or 
waking, smiled at her caresses. He was indeed a pretty baby—a dear, 
dear childand for his mother’s sake 1 loved him, how I loved him! 
Yet, struggle as I might, I could not for a moment escape the bitter 
thought of what his fate must be. Full well 1 knew that did he live to 
be a man, he would repay my love, and justly, with curses, curses on 
the father who had bestowed upon liim nothing but a life incumbered 
and made worse than worthless by the inheritance of slavery. 

I found no longer the same pleasure in Cassy’s society which it used 
to afford me; or rather the plea^mre which 1 could not but take in it 
was intermingled with much new misery. 1 did not love her less, but 
the birth of that boy had infused fresh bitterness into the cup of servi¬ 
tude. Whenever 1 looked upon him my mind was filled with horrid 
images. The whole future seemed to come visibly before me. I saw 
him naked, chained, and bleeding under the lash; 1 saw him a wretched, 
trembling creature, cringing to escape it; 1 saw him utterly debased, 
and the spirit of manhood extinguisheu within him; already he aiipeared 
that worthless thing,—a slave contented with his fiito! 

1 could not bear it. I started up in a phrenzy of passion, I snatched 
the child from the arms of his mother, and, while 1 loaded him with 
caresses, I looked about for the means of extinguishing a life which, as 
H was an emanation from my existence, seemed destined to be only a 
prolongation of my misery. 
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My eyes rolled wildly, I doubt not, and the stern spirit of my deter¬ 
mination must liavo been visibly marked upon my face, for, gentle and 
unsuspicious as she was, and wholly incapable of that wild passion 
which tore my heart, my wife, with a mother’s instinctive watchfulness, 
seemed to catch some glimpse of my intention. She rose up hastily, 
and, without speaking a word, she caught the baby from my feeble and 
trembling grasp, and, as she pressed it to her bosom, she gave a look 
that told me all that she feared, and told me, too, that the mother’s life 
was bound uj) in that of the chUd. 

That look subdued me,—my [arms dropped powerless, and I sunk 
down in a sort of sullen stupor. I had liccn prevented from accom¬ 
plishing my purpose, hut I was not satisfied that in foregoing it I did a 
father’s duty to the child. Tlio more I thought upon it—and it so en¬ 
grossed me that I could scarcely draw my thoughts away—the more 
was I convinced that it wore better for the boy to die. And if the deed 
did peril my own soul, 1 loved the child so well, 1 did not shrink even 
at that! 

But then his mother ? 

. I would have reasoned with her, but I knew how vain would be the 
labour to array a womtin’s judgment against a mother’s feelings; and I 
ielt that one tear stealing down her cheek, one look of hers like that 
she gave me w'hen she snatched the child away, would, even in my own 
mind, far outbalance the weightiest of my arguments. 

Tlio idea of rescuing the boy, by one bold act, from jill the bitter 
miseries that impended over him,nad shot upon my mind like some 
faint struggling star across tho darkness of a midnight storm. But that 
glimmer of comfort w'as now^ extinguished. The child must live,—the 
life I gave him 1 must not take away. No! not though every day of it 
would draw new curses on my devoted head, and those, tno, the curses 
of my child. This, this, alas! is the barbed arrow that^still is sticking 
in my heart,—the fatal, fatal wound, that nought can heal. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

One Sunday morning, when the boy was about three months old, 
two strangers unexpectedly arrived at Carleton-Hall. In consequence 
of their coniiiig some urgent business occupied my master’s attention, 
so that he found himself obliged to give up the meeting which he haa 
appointed for that day. I was not sorry for it, for it left me at liberty 
to visit my wife and child. 

It was the autumn. The heat of summer had abated, and the morn¬ 
ing was bright and balmy; there was a soothing softness in the air, and 
the woods were clothed in a gay variety of colours, that almast outvied 
the fdiage of the spring. As I rode along towards Poplar-Grove, the 
serenity of the sky and the beauty of the prospect seemed to breathe a 
peaceful pleasure to my heart. It was the more needed, for I had been 
a good deal irritated by some occurrences during the week, and every 
now indignity to which my situation exposed me, I now seemed to suffer 
twice over,—once in my own person, and a second time, in anticipation 
ter my child. I had set out m no very agreeable frame of mind; but 
the ride, the prospect^ and the fine autumnal air, had soothed me into 
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a cheerful alaorifcy of spirit, such as I had hardly felt for some weeks 
before. 

Cassy welcomed me with a ready smile, and those caresses which a 
fond wife bestows so freely on the husbana whom she loves. Her mis¬ 
tress the day before had given her some new clothes for the child, and 
she had just been dressing him out to make the little follow lit, she said, 
to see his father. She brought the boy and placed him on my knee. 
She praised his beauty; and with her arm about my neck she tried to 
trace his father’s features in the baby’s face. In the full flow of a 
mother’s fond affection she seemed unconscious and forgetful of the 
future; and by a thousand tender caresses, and all the little artifices of 
a woman’s lov& sho sought to make me forget it too. She had but 
little success. The sight of that poor, smiling, helpless, and unconscious 
child brought back all my melancholy feelings. Yet 1 could not hear 
to disappoint ipy wife’s hopes and efforts, and to make her think herself 
successful I strove to affect a cheerfulness 1 did not feel. 

The beauty of the day tempted us abroad. "VVe walked among the 
fields and woods, carrying the child by turns. Cassy had a hundred 
little things to toll me of the first slight indications of intelligence which 
the boy was giving. She spoke with all a mother’s fluency and fervour. 
1 said but httle; indeed 1 hardly dared to speak at all. Had 1 once 
begun I could not have restrained myself from going on; and I did not 
wish to poison her pleasure by an outpouring oi that bitterness which I 
felt bubbling up at the bottom of my heart. 

The hours stole away insensibly, and the sun was already declining. 
I had my master’s orders to be back that night; and it was time for 
me to go. 1 clasped the infant to my heart. 1 kissed Oassy’s cheek and 
pressed her hand. She seemed not satisfied with so cold a parting, for 
1^6 threw her arms about my neck and loaded me with embraces. 
This was so different from her usual coy and timid manner that I was 
at a loss to und^tand it. Is it possible that she felt some instinctive 
presentiment of what was going to happen ? Did the thought dart 
across her mind that this might bo our h^t, our final parting ? 


CHAPTEE XXV.’ 

Whest I got back to C3arleton-Hall,I found everything in the greatest 
oonfhsion. it was not long befbre T was made acquainted with the 
cause. It seemed that some twelve months previous Mr. Carleton had 
found himself very much pressed for money. This had obliged him to 
look a little into his affairs. He found himself burdened with a load of 
debt of which before be had no definite idea; and as his numerous 
creditors, who had been too long put off with promises, were beginning 
to be very clamorous, he saw that some vigorous remedy was necessary. 
To borrow seemed the most certain means of relief from the immediate 
pressure of his debts; and he succeeded in obtoiniiig a large loan hrom 
Wfme Baltimore money-lenders, of which he secured the repayment by 
a mortgage upon his slaves, including even the house servants, and 
myself among the number. This money he expended in satisfying 
several executions which had already issuiM against him; and in stop-* 
ping thdmoutl^ of the most clamorous of his creditors. The monc 
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was borrowed for a year, not with any expectation on Mr. Oarleton’s 
part of being able to repay it in that time out of any funds of his own; 
but in the hope that before the year’s end, he might succeed in 6btain» 
ing a permanent loan, and so be enabled to cancel the mortgage. 

In this expectation he had been hitherto disappointed; and he was 
yet negotiating with the persons from whom he expected to borrow, 
when the time of repayment, mentioned in the mortgage, expired. 
This l^pened atx>ut a month previous; and when I got back to Gar- 
leton-l^ll 1 found that the strangers who had arrived that morning 
were the agents of the Baltimore money-lenders, who had been sent to 
take possession of the mortgaged property. They had already caught 
as many of Uie slaves as they could find; and I no sooner ent^ed the 
house than I was seized and put under a guard. These precautions 
were thought neccssa^ to prevent the slaves from running away or 
concealing themselves from the agents of their new owners. 

My poor master was in the greatest distre^ and embaTraasment that 
could be imagined. It was in vain that he begged for delay, and pro¬ 
posed various terms of accommodation. The agents declared that they 
had no discretion in the matter; they were instructed to get either the 
money or the slaves; and in case the money %vas not forthcoming, to 
proceed with the slaves to Charleston, in South Carolina, which, at 
that time, was esteemed the best market for disposing of that com¬ 
modity. 

As to paying the money at once, that was out of ihe question; but 
Mr. Carloton hoped that he might bo able in the course of a few days, 
if not to obtain the loan for wliich he was negotiatinA at least to 
suoh temporary assistance as would enable him to discharge the mort¬ 
gage. The agents a^oed to give him twenty-four hours, hut refused to 
wait any longer. Mr. Carloton despaired of doinganytningin so short 
a time; and did not think it worth his while to attempt it. The planta¬ 
tion hsmds must go; there did not seem to be anv remedy for that; but 
he was very desirous to save his house senmnts from the slavo-market, 
and he begged the agents not to leave him without a servant to makw 
his bed or cook his dinner. 


The agents replied that they were truly sorry for the disagreeable 
situation in which he found himself; but that, since the mortf^e was 
made, several of the slaves included in the schedule were dead; that 
some of the others seemed hardly worth the sum at which they hadbeem 
valued; that the price of slaves had fallen considerably since the mort- 
gt^e was made, and seemed likely to fall more; and that, evmything 
considered, they thou^t it more than doubtful whether the mortgaged 
TOoperty would be sumdent to satisfy the debt. However, tb^ were 
oeefirous to indulge him as far as their duty to their princopate would 
allow; and if he would pay the value of such of the slaves as he wished 
to retain, they had no objections to receive the money instead of the^ 
servants. 


Mr. Carleton had not fifty dollars in the house; but he immediately 
started off to see what he could borrow in the neighnourhood. Wherever 
he went he found that the news of what had happ^ied had preceded 
him. Besides this Baltimore mortgage, he was •knoivn to owe many 
other debts; and his ndghbours gen^mly look^ upon him as a mined 
man. Of course, the neater part of them felt no inclination to lend 
him their money j and, in fact, very many of them were not so much 
better off than Mr. Carleton as to nave much money to lend. After 
riding about the greater part of the day, he succeeded in borrowing a 
few hundred doU;^, (m condition, however, that he should seeure the 
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r^yment by a mortga^ of Buoh slaves as be should redeem. He had 
returned to the house a little before 1 did, and was already considering 
with himself which of his slaves he should retain. He told me that I 
bad been a good and trustworthy servant; and that he was very unwil> 
line to port with me. But he had not money enough to redeem us all; 
ana his old nurse and her family were entitled to be retained in'pre¬ 
ference to any of the rest of us. Not only were their services the most 
essential to him, but the mother had long been a favourite servant, her 
children were born and bred in his family, and he considered it a matter 
of conscience to Keep them, at ail events. The agents released those of 
the servants whom he selected. The rest of us were kept confined, and 
received notice to be ready for a start early the next morning. 

I had yet one hope. I thought if Mrs. Montgomery could he in¬ 
formed of my situation she would certainly buy me. 1 mentioned it to 
my master. He told mo not to flatter myself too much with that idea, 
for Mrs. Montgomery already had more servants about her house than 
she had any kind of use for. However, he readily undertook to write 
her a note explaining my situation. It was despatched by a servant, and 
I waited with impatient hope for the answer. 

• At last the messenger returned. Mrs. Moutgomei^ and her daughter 
had gone that morning to visit her brother, who lived some ten miles 
from^oplar-Grove, and they were expected to be absent three or four 
days. I believe I had ueard something of this in the morning; but in 
my hurry, confusion, and excitement, it had escaped my memory. 

My last hope was now gone, and as it went, the shock I felt was dread¬ 
ful. Till that moment 1 had concealed from myself the misery of my 
situation. 1 h^ been familiar with calamity, but this exceeded anything 
I had ever sulferod. It is true, 1 had once before been separated from 
my wife; but my bodily pains, my delirium, and fever, had helped to 
blunt the ^ony of that separation. Now, 1 was torn from both wife 
mid child!—and that, too, without anything to call off my attention^ or 
to d^en the torture of conscious agony. My heart swelled with im¬ 
potent passion, and beat as though it would loan from my bosom. My 
forehead glowed with a burning heat. I would have wept; but even 
relief was denied me. The tears refused to flow; the fever in my 
brain hadjparched them up. 

My first impulse was to attempt making my escape. But my new masters 
were too well acquainted with the business of legal kidnapping, to give 
me im opportunity. We were all collectod in one of the out-houscs, 
and carefully secured. With many of the plantation hands, this was 
quite an unnecessarv precaution. A large proportion of them were so 
nok and weary of the tyranny of Mr. Carieton’s overseer, that they 
were glad of any change, and when their master made them a farewell 
visit,andbegantocondole with them upon theirmisfortune,several of them 
were bold enough to teU him that they thought it no misfortune at ail: 
for whatever might happen, they could not be worse treated than they bad 
been by his oi^rseer. Mr. Garleton seemed not well pleased at this bold 
dis(dosui«, and took his leave of us rather abruptly; and certainly this 
piece of information could not have been very soothing to his feelings. 

At early dawn we were put into travelling order, A waggon carried 
the provi^ns and the younger children. The rest of us were chained 
tocher, and proceeded in the usual fashion. 

It was a long journey, and we were two or three weeks upon the road. 
6onsidering that we were slaves driven to market, we were treated, on 
whole, with unexpected humanity. At the end of the third or 
tourth dars journey, tue women and children were released from their 


cUaiiis; and two or threecb^ kter, fkjirtvtef the men received the«e»e 
indulgence. Thoee of us of whom tbm were more suspidious wecs^'stall 
kept m irons. Our drivers seemed porous to enhance oui; value % 
putting us iuto good condition. Our daily journey was quite moderate; 
we were all furnished with shoes, and were allowed plenty to eat. At 
night, wc encamped by the road-side, kindled a large lire, cook^ our 
homin3% and made a nut of branches to sleep under. Several of the 
company declared that they were never so well treated in all their Hves; 
and they went along laughing and singing more like men travelling for 
plcoi^ure, than like slaves going to be sold. So litlle accustomed is ^e 
slave to kindness or indulgence of any sort, that the merest tnfle is 
enough to put him into ecstacy. The juft of a single extra meal is 
siifilneat to make him fall in love even with a slave-driver. 

The i-ongs and laughter of iny companions only served to aggravate 
my melancholy. They observed iii, and did their best to cheer me. 
There iicvir ujis a kinder-hearted company, and I fotliid some relief 
even in their rude efforts at coiiMilation; for there is more newer in the 
sympathy of tho huuihicst human creature than the haughty children 
of liiMiry are apt to believe. 1 nas a favourite among the servants at 
Carlotcm-lJall, because 1 had taken some Utile pains to bo so: fur I had 
long siu< e renounced that silly prejudice and foolish pride, which, at an 
earlier piTiod, had kept me aloof from my fellow-servants, and had jusUy 
eiirned mo their hatr^ and dislike. Experience had made me wiser, and 
r no longer took sides with our oppressors by joining them in the false 
notion of their ouu natural superioritv,-'a notion founded only in the 
arropnt prejudieo of conceited ignorance, and long since discarded by 
the lihernl and eulighieued. but a notion which is still Uie orthodox 
-teed of all America, and the principal, I might almost say the sole, 
foundation which sustains tho iniquitous superstructure of American 
diu cry. 1 had made it a point to gain the good-will and affection of my 
^ llow-servants, by mi\ing among them; taking an interest in all their 
^uuerH^; and rendering them such little services as my favour with 
tr Corloton put in my power. Once or twice, indeed, I had over- 
-iltqipod the mark, and got myself into very serious trouble by letting 
my muster know ^\bat severities his oversoor inflicted. Bui though my 
'dtoinpts at serving thorn viero not always successful, their gratitude 
was not the less on that account. 

Wlieu my companions obsened melancholy, they stopped thdr 
von *s, and having run yuroiigli their few topics of condolence, they 
<'oiitiniicd their oonversaxion m a subdued and moderated tone, m 
il uiiviilliiig to irritate my feeling by what might seem to me un- 
soasounblc mornment. I saiv, and in my heart acknowledged, the 
kindness of their intention; but 1 did not wish that my sadness should 
cast a shade over what they enjoyed as a holiday,-—the only holiday 
Ijerhaps which their miserable fate would ever allow them. I told them 
that nothing would be so likely to cheer me as to see them merry; and 
though my heart was aching and ready almost to burst, I forced a lauj^ 
and started a song. The rest joined in it; the chorus rose again kmaw 
over; the laugh went round; and the turbulence of their merriment 
aom allowed me to sink again into a moody silence. , , 

I had the natural feelings of a man; 1 loved my wife and ohilA Had 
they been snatched from me by death, or had 1 been separated from 
them by some fixed, inevitable, natural necessity, I should have wept^ 
no doubt, but my feelings would have been those of simple ^ef, un- 
mixed mth any more bitter emotbn. BuHhal the dear ties of husband 
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lies so t«it^ ininosl heart, should be thus vio- 

Ishtbr seve^, without a mosiettrs WBnung, and at a caneditoi^s caprice, 
•Hsi^ he, too, the creditor of another,—^to be thus cludued up, torn 
my home and driven to nutrket, there to be sold to pay the debts 
of a man who called himself my master ;-~^e thoughts or this stirred 
iro within mv soul a bitter hatred and a burning indignation a^inst 
the laws ana the jieople that tolerate such things; fierce and deadly 
passioQs which tore my heart distracted and tormented me even more 


wan my grief at the sudden separation. 

t Ihit uie more violent emt^ions ever tend to cure themselves. If the 
patient survive the first paroxysm, his mind speedily begins to verge 
towards its natural equUibrium. I found it so. ’’Llie torture of furious 
but impotent motions at first almost overpowered me. But my feelings 
sodtened by d^ees; till, at Icn^h, they subsided into a dull, but fix^ 
and settled misery; a misery vmich the impulse of temporary excite¬ 
ment may sohietimes make me forget, but which, like the guilty man’s 
rwsorse, is too deeply rooted to be ever eradicated. 


CHAPTEE XXVI. 

• 

At length we arrived at Charleston, the capital of South Carolina. 
>We spent several days in recruiting ourselves alter our long journey. 
As soon as we had recovered from our lameness and fatigues, we were 
dressed up in new clothes, and .fitted out'to show off to the best advan¬ 
tage. We were then exposed for the insi)oction of purchasers. The 
women and children, pleased with their new finely, seemed to enjoy the 
novelty of their situation, and appeared as anmous to find a master 
aaod to bring a high Pifice, as though the bargain were actually for 
their own o^efit. The greater of our coj^any were bought 



planters m ooutn uaroima; ana were umneoiateiy sent oil to one of 
his plantations, at some di^ance from the city. 

^The lower country of South Carolina, from the Atlantic for eighty or 
a hundred miles inward, including more than half the state, is, with 
the exception I shall presently mention, one of the most barren, miser- 
uninvilmg countries in the universe. In general, the soil is 
uol&ng but a thirsty sand, oovm?ed for miles and miles with forests of 
the long-leaved pine. These tracts are called, in the expressive phrase 
of the country, Pim Barrens. For a groat distance inland, these 
.BluTe&s'Reserve almost a perfect level, raised but a few feet above the 


riw like slender colmnns. and are crowned with a tuft of gnarly 
italDd long, bristly leaves, through which the breezes murmur with 
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on a beach. There is rarely any imder^owtli, and the surface is oitlier 
matted with^he saw-palmetto, a low evergreen, or covered with a coarse 
' '«|^ spattered gn^s, on which herds of half-wild catfie feed in summer, 
starve m winter. The trunks of the pines scarcely interrupt a 
iPljocptot, whose tedious sam^ess is only varied by tracts, here and 
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there, of almost imj^nefrahle sw«m|i, thickly erowc up with bays, 
water oaks, cypresses, and other larifo trees, adown wbo^ spreading 
branches and whitoned trunks a long dusky moss hiugs m melaiicfaoly 
festoons, drooping to the ground^ the very drapery ol disea*e and death 
The nvers which are wide and ‘mallow, swollen with the hea\y rams of 
spring .ind winter, frequenUy overflow then low and marshy banks, 
and help to increase the extent of swampy groimd, the copious source 
ol poisonous vajjours and febrile exhalations E\cn where the country 
begins to riso uito hills, d preferves, for a long dit*tance, its stenle dia* 
nu'ter It ih a collection of sandy hillocks, thrown together m the 
strangest confusion In several places, not even the pine will ctow : 
and the bairon and thirsty soil is clothed only with stunted bushes of 
the black jack or dwarl oak In w>Tne sjkiIs even these ore wanting, 
and the liare sand is dntied by the wind'* 

Throughout tins extent of courtry, ol which, with all barrenness, 
a great part might be, and by the (ulcrpribuig spint of free labour doubt¬ 
less wouldlie, brought into profitable cultuation, there are only some 
small tracts, princiiially along the water courses, which the cohtly and 
lhrl^tles^ sy stem of slave laboui has found capable of improvement All 
the rist still remaiiis a priuntuf* wilderness, with «oarcely anythmg to 
uileriimt its di'-olate and drcdry monotony 

This<fcM nption does n<»t iiw ludo the tract stretching along theseo-shoro, 
from the mouth ot the Santee to that oi the Savannah, and extending in 
some places twenty or thirty niilc^ up the conulry The coast between 
these nver is a stiies oi isl mds, - the iarnggio ^ta-ishmfg of the cotton- 
markets and the main hud, which is separated from these islands by 
innumerable narrow and winding channels, is pcnetiatcsi, for some 
distance inUnd by a vast numfjor of creeks and mlcts The lalands 
present a bluff shore and a fine beach towards the oewm, but tlie opposite 
side' are otten low and nuishv. They were originally covered with a 
magmliccut growth of thr Inc or over-green oak, one of the flne^t trees 
anywhere to be s< tn The m>i 1 ib light, but it po-sesses a fertility never 
yet attained in the dead and barien sands of the interior These lands 
are protected by embankmc nts from the tides and floodf., and the fields 
are divided and drame<] by lioquent dykes and ditches Such of them 
as can be most eonvenif ntly nngated with fri-sh water are cultiSited ai* 
nce-ficlds ,-“tlie remainder arc employed yi the pi*o(iu< tion of the long 
staple, or hctwsland cotton,—a species of vegetable wool, which excels 
every other in the length ol its> fibre, and almost rivals silk m strength 
and soltiu ss 

These beautiful districts piosont a strong contrast to the peat of the 
low er counti > ol South Carolina. As &r as the eye can stretch, nothing is 
tio be seen but a smooth, level, highly-cultivated country. penetralecTm 
every dire clion by creeks and nvers The residences of the planters aio 
often handsome buddings, placed on some fine swell, and shaded by a 
f hoice variety of trees and shrubbe^. These houses are inhabited by 
their owners only m the winter They are driven from home in the 
'umiiier, mrtly by the tiresomeness of a listless and monotonous indo- 
^f'uco, and partly by the uuliealthiness of llio clunato, which is much 
aggravate d by the nco cultivation. This absentee aristocracy come^gates^ 
in Charleston, or da^szles and astonishes the cities and watermg*]^aoes or 
the biorth, by it® profuse extravaganoe and reckless dissipatum The 
plantations are left to the sole management of overseemi who. With theur 
funnlies, form almost the only permanent free population or these 
tnots The slaves are ten tunes as numerous as the free. The wholeb^ 
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rich imd beautiful couutir is devoted to the support of a few 
Imvidrod families in a lorldly, luxunous^ dissipated indolence^ which 
renders them useless to the srorld and a burden to themselvos; and to 
oontnbute towards this same great end, more than a hundred tbousaud 
human beings are sunk into the very lowest depths of degradation 
misery. « 

General Carter, our new master, vras one of the richest of these 
American grandees. The plantation to which we were sent was called 
ij<K]HSiahache 9 ; and though very extensive^ w'as but one out of several which 
ho owned. Coming as I did from Yirgmia^ there were many thm^ in 
the appearance of the country, and in the way in which thini^ were 
managed, tliat were entirely new to me. 

I and my oompanions. who had always been accustomed to some smaU 
quantity of meat, as a reii«!h to our corn diet, found our more unseasoned 
hominy neither so palatable nor so nourishing as wc could whh. Being 
sUttngers anft now'-comers, wo had not yet learned the customs of the 
country, and were quite uuacciuainted with many of the arts by which the 
Carolina slaves are enabled to eke out their scanty and msuffioient allow¬ 
ance. Our only resource was an appeal to our master’s generosity; and 
it happened, that about a fortnight after wo were put upon the plantation, 
Gonem Oorte^ with several of liis friends, made a flying visit from 
CSiarieston to liooBahachce, to see hew the crops were coming on. This 
Kre thou gh t to be a go'd opportunity to get some improYement of our 
fare. We did not iiice to ask too much, lest our request should be re¬ 
ject without ceremony, ^j^ndeed we determined to be as moderate as 
possible: and after due consultation, it was resolved to petition our 
master for a little salt to season our hominy—«luxury to which we had 
mways been accustomed, but which was not included in the Loosahachee 
^bwance, which consisted simply of com, a iiock a week to each work¬ 
ing hand. My oompamons requested me to act as spokesman, and 1 
r^dily undertook to do so. 

When General Carter and bis friends came near my task, 1 walked 
towards him. He asked me what 1 meant by leaving my work in that 
fiiehion, and inquired what 1 wanted ? 1 told him that I was one of the 
servants whom he had lately purchased; that some of us were bom and 
raised in Yirginia and the rest m North Carolina; that wo were not 
used to living upon bare hominy without anything to give it a relish; 
and that we should take it as a very grea4i favour if he would be kma 
enough to allow ns a little salt. 

He seemed to be rather surprised at the boldness of this request, and 
inquired xaf name. 

** Arohy Moore,” I answered. 

** Archy Moore! ” he cried with a sneer,—-** and pray tell me how 
long it has been the &shion among you fellows to havo double names ? 
You ace the first fbllow I ever owned who was guilty of such a piece 
of impertineime; and a damned impertixient fellow you are. I see it ’ 
in your eye. Let me beg leave to request of you, Mr. Arcby Moore, 
to m saraed with calling yourself Arohy, the next time I inquire 
your ttame.^ 

I had taken the name of Moore since leaving Spring-Meadow; an as- 
mimptum not uncoanmon in Yirania, and which is there thought 
harmless enough. But the South CWohnians, who of all the Americans 
seem to have paurried the theory and practice of tynmny to the highest 
emotion, are jealous of everything that may seem in any rengiect to 
Imsei vme Bwves above the level of their dogs and horbes. 
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The words and nianpot of my mastenrere suffioiently irrilatinx hut 
I was not to bo shufQcdoff in way. 1 passed over his rebuke in 
Bilonoe: but ventured again, In the most respectful terms 1 could 
maud, to renew the re^u^, that he would be pleased to allow us a little 
to season our hominy. 

** You are a damned unreasonable, dissatisfied set of fellows as ever I 
met With!” was the answer. “ Why, boy, you eat me out of house and 
home already. It is as much as 1 can do to buy com for you. If you 
want salt, isn’t there plenty of soa-w'ater within five miles ? If you 
want it, you have nothing to do but to make it! ” 

So lie said; and as th^ wheeled their horses and rode away, he and 
his companions joined in a loud laugh at the wit and point of his 
answer. 


CHAPTEE XXVXI. 

T 

Amoxo- Mr. Carleton’s servants, or rather the servants that had been 
Mr. Carlelon^s, but who hod now become the property of General Car¬ 
ter, was one named Thomas. While we had hved toj^ther at Ourleton- 
Hful, I had contracted an intimacy with him, which wo still kept up. 
lie was of iinmi.\ed African blood, with good features, a stout, musonlay 
frame, and on several accounts a very remarkable man. 

Uis bodily strength, and his capacity for enduring privation and 
fatigue, were very uncommon; but the character of liis mind was still 
more sa His passions were strong and even violent; but what is very 
rare among slaves, he had them completely under his control; and in nfi 
bis words and actions he was as gentle as a lamb. The truth was, tliat 
when quite young, ho had been taken in hand by certain Methodists 
who lived and laboured Ulus neighbourhood; and so strong and lasting 
were the impressions wlii|||lheir teaching made upon him, and so com¬ 
pletely had he imbibed the^loctrines that it seemed us if heveral of the 
most powerful principles of human nature had been eradicated fhmi his 
bosom. 

His relidous teachers had thoroughly inculcated into a soul, naturally 
prsoud ana high-i^itited, that creed of passive obedience and patient 
long-sulfeiing, which under the sacred name of relimon has been often 
found more potent than whips or fetters, in upholding tyranny and 
subduing the resistance of the superstitious and trembling slave. They 
had tought him, and he believed, that God had made him a servant, and 
that it was his duty to obey his master and be contented with his lot 
Whatever cruelties or indi^taes the unprovoked insolence of unlimited 
authority mi^ht infliet upon him. it was hi& duty to submit in humbts 
siteuoe; and if his master sonote aim on ono cheek, be was to turn to 
him the other also. This, with Thomas, was not a more form of words 
run through with and then forgotten. In all my experience, I have 
never known a man over whonr his creed appeared to ndd so powerful 
a control. 

h'ature had intended him for one of those lofty spirits who are toe 
tenor of tyrants and toe bold assertors of liberty. But under the in¬ 
fluence of uis religion, he had become a passive, humble, and obedient 
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slave. He made it a point of duty to be faithfoi to bis master in all 
He. never tasted whiskey $ ke would sooner starve than steal; 
and no perferrwl being whipped to tcdling a lie. These qualities, so very 
nncommon in a slave, as well as his cheerful obodience and laborious 
industry, bad gaino<l him the good-will even of Mr. Carleton’s oversoor. 
Ho was treated as a sort i)f conMetitiol servant; was often trusted to 
kew the keys, and give out the allowance; and so scrupulously did he 
fhlm all that was required of him, that even the fretful caprice of an 
overseer had no fault w hud. He had lived at Carletou-Hall more than 
ten years, aud in all that time had never once been whipped. What was 
most remarkable and ulncommon of all, at the same time that he obtained 
tlie oonfidenoe of the overseer, Thomaa had succeeded in gaining the 
good-will of his fellow-servants. There never livinl a kiuder-hesuted, 
better-tempered man There whs nothing he was nol ready to do for a 
fellow-creature in (li^t^es.s; he w^as ever willing to ^hare his provisions 
with the hundr^', and to liel]^ the weak and tired 1o iinl*^h their tasks. 
Besides he was ihe spiritual guide of thi* phuilation, and could preach 
■and pray almof.1 as well as his master. I had no sympathy for his re¬ 
ligious enthusiasm, hut 1 loved and admired tlio man; and wc had long 
bwn on terms of close iutimac>. 

Thomas had* a wife, Ann by name, a pretty, sprightly, good-natured 
mrl, whom he loved exeeedii^ly. ft was a great comfort toliim—indeed 
be regarded it asaepeual inteniosdiion of librovideiiee in ins behalf— 
Ibat when carried away from Carlcton-Hall they harl not been separated. 
Never was a man more grateful or more delighted than Thomas was 
when he found that both he and Ann had heeu nurehased by (leneral 
Carter. That they should fall into the hands of the same owner was all 
ho desired; and he readily transferred to the service of his purchaser 
all that zeal and devotion which, as he had been taught to believe, a 
slave owes ILo his msisler. While all the rest of us, upon our first arrival 
at Txiosahaohee, had been complaining aud lamenting over the hardness 
of our taskSjUnd the poor aiul insuflicient food which our new master 
allowed us^ Thomas said not a wwd; but liad worked away with such 
seal and vigour, that he sixm gained the reimtation of being one of the 
best hands on the place. 

Thomas’s wife had an infant child but a few weeks old, who, according 
to the Carolina fashion, w.^s brought to her in the field lo be nursed;— 
for til'' Carolina planters, spendihrifts in overj’thing else, in alithat 
regards their servants are wonderful economists. One hot afternoon, 
Ann sat down beneath a trea and took the infant fh>m the hands of the 
little child, herself scarcely able to walk, who had the care of it during 
ihe day. She had finished the maternal oilice, and was returning slowly, 
and perhaps rather unwillingly, to her task, when the overseer rode into 
that part of the field. The name of our overseer was Mr. Martin. He 
was one of those who are denominated smart fellows and good discipli- 
narians. Ho had established a rule that there was to be no loitenng 
fUt lioosaliaohoe. Walklng was too lazy a pace for him; if there was any 
occasion to go from one part of the field to another, it was to be in a 
run. Ann bad perhaiis forgotten, at all events sho was not complying 
^ with this ridiculous piece of plantation diMupline. This was no sooner 
^observed by the overseer than he rode up to nor, cursed her for a lazy 
vagabond; and commenced lieating her over the head with his whip, 
Q^iomas happened to be working close by. ITo felt every stroke ten 
times as keenly as though it had lighted upon his own shoulders. Here 
imsa trial too strong for the artificial principles of any creed. He 
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moved forward a» though he would m to hi$ wife’s assistance. Wo who 
wero by bcgs^ed him to stop, and tola him he would only get himself into 
trouble. But the mes and shrieikB of his vrife made him deaf to our 
entreaties; he rushed forward, and before the overseer was aware he 
seised his whi]», snatched it from his hand, and demanded what he 
nioaut by boating a woman in that way for no offence whatovor? 

To juuco from Mr. Martin’s looks, this was a display of spirit, or, as he 
would catl it, of inMileuce and insubordination, tor which he was not at 
all prepared. He reined back his horse for a rod or two;—-when, .seem¬ 
ing to recollect himself, he put hin hand into lu» (ioat-})OGket and drew 
out a pLstol. lie coi'ki^ it and pointed it at Thomas, vi^ dropped the 
whip and turned to run. Mr. Martin tired; but his tumd shook too 
much to enable him to take a very effectual aim; and Thomas continued 
his flight, leaped the fence, and disapp^red in the thicket by which it 
was bordered. 

Having put the husband to flight, the overseer tumbd to the ivifo, 
wjho bkK>a i>y trembling and or.vii)g. He vras boiling over with rage and 
passion, and .seemed determinwl to si>eud his fury on this helpless and 
unhappy woman. He called the driver of the gang and two or three 
other men to his assistance, and bade them strip oil'her elothes. 

The prepanitious being coinph'tc, Mr. Martin commenced the torture. 
The la^h buried itself in her flesh at every blow: and as the poor 
wretch threw up her gashed and gory amis, the blood ran down in 
streams. Her cries were dreadful. Used as I had been to similar 
scenes, my heart sickened and mv head grew dizsy. I longed to seize 
the moiisti^'by the throat and daslibim to the ground, llow I restraoned 
myself 1 do not know. Must sure 1 am, that nothing but the base and 
dastard siiirit of a slave wuld have endured that .scene of female torture 
and dlstros^ and not have interfered. 

Before Mr. Martin had finished, poor ./Vnii sunk to the ground in a 
state of total inbousibility. ile ordered us to make a litter of sticks and 
hoo-handles. and to carry her b) his house. "We laid her down in the 
passage. The overseer brought a heavy chain, one end of which ho put 
around her neck, and tha other he fastened to one of tho beams. He 
said her fainting was all wetence; and that if he did not chain her she 
would bo running aMa> ami joining her husband. 

We were now all ordered into the woods to hunt for Thomas. We 
separated and pretended to examine every place that seemed likely to 
conceal him; but with the cvccjition of the drivers, and one or two base 
fellows who sought to curry favour with the overseer, I do nut believe 
that any of us felt any great anxiety, or took much pains to And him. 
Hot far from the fence was a low swampy place, thickly grown up witli 
cane and gum-trees. As I was making nyr way through it, I came ‘sud¬ 
denly upon Thomas, who was leaning agomstthc trunk: of a largo tree. 
Ho hiid hiB hand upon my shoulder, and asked what tho overseer had 
done to his wife. I concealed from him, aswoD as 1 could, the miserable 
torture which hod been inflicted upon her; but 1 told him that Mr, 
Martin was all ilro and fury, and that it would be best for him to ke^ 
out of tho way till his passion could subside a littla 1 promised to 
return in the evening and to bring him food. In the mean tim^ if 
ho would lie close, there would be litUe danger that any one would find 
him. 

We were presently called back from our ineflectual search, and 
ordered to resume our tasks. 1 finished mine as quickly as 1 oould^ 
Iiasteued home, got some food ready, and went to see poor Anneii 4 
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found her lying m the nass:^ chained as no had lefti liei Her Ion 
moans showed that she imd so far reooTered herself as to be onoe itioie 
sensitive to nain She complained that the chain about liei neck hart 
her and xnaoe it difficult to bieathe I stooped down and was attempt* 
mg to loosen it» when Mrs Martin made her appearance at the dooi» 
she asked what right I had io meddle with the girl, and bade me go 
about my business. I would have left the food 1 hod bi ought, but Mr^ 
Martin tbld me to take it 'iwav agnm, it would learn the wf iich better 
maimers, bhe sauL to starve her for a day or two. 

I took up myiitile basket ind went away with a beaiy heart As 
soon as it grew^rk I set od to meet Thomas, but lest my steps might 
be dogged by the overseer or some ot his spies. I look a vei y roundalxnit 
course. 1 found him near the place w here 1 had met him belorr His 
earnest entreaties to know the nliole drew from me the stor> of hia 
poor wife*!* suffenngs and her present wtu ition It lllo^ c d him dc cply 
At intervals heVept like a child, then he strove to restrain hiinselt, 
repeating half aloud <«ome texts of srnptuie and what sseined a sort ot 
prayer But all would not do, and earned »wav at last h} a sudden 
gust of passion, forgetful of his lehgiou'. scruples, he cursed the brutal 
overseer ivith all the energy of a husband a veugeauce Presently ho 
trecovored his self-commaua, and liegan to take iault to himseli, asorib- 
iuK all the blame to his own foolish interference. The thought that 
wh it hiB afiection for hi wile hid prompted him to do had only served 
to aggraiate her sufferings seemed to agitate him almost to distraction 
Again, the tide of passion swept aH boiore it His oountenanco grew 
oonviused, his bosom lieaved, and he only found relief m half-uttered 
tiireats and muttered execrations 

He consulted with me as to what he had better do I knew that the 
overseer was tenibly incensed against him 1 had heaid him saj that 
if such a dating act ol insolence was not most sign illy puni'»hed, it 
would bo enough to cormipt and disorder the whole neighbourhood 1 
was aware that Mr Martin would not dare absolutely to put him to 
death But this prohibition to commit murder is the sole ind smale 
limit to an overseer’s authority, and I knew that he had both the right 
and the will to inflict a tortnie compared to which the agonies of an 
ordinary death-struggle would be but trifling I therefore ad\is(^ 
Ttiomas to fly, since even if he weie caught at Ia«t, no seserei punish- 
nieut could be inflicted upon him than he would be cortaiu ol upon a 
voluntary surrender 

For a moment this advice seemed to please him, and an expression 
ef danng deterromatinn appeared m hib fare, surh as 1 had never seen 
there before But it disappeared in an instant There is Ann,” he 
Bud, 1 cannot leave her, and she, poor, timid thing, even il she were 

well, 1 could never persuade her to fly with me It wiU not do, Arohy, 
1 cannot leave my wife 

What could 1 answ or P 

X understood him well, and knew how to sympathise with him 1 
Could not but admit the force of his objection Such feelings 1 knew it 
would be m vam to combat with arguments, indeed 1 could not make 
np my mind to attempt it, and as I had no other advice to give, I le- 
maaned olent. 

Thomas seemed lost m thought^ and continued for some nunntes with 
Ins e^res fixed upon the ground, presently he told me that ho had made 
np hiS mind,—be was determined, he said, to go to Charleston and ap*« 
fim to his master. 
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Tho little I had Imown of Oenerai not incline mo to put 

unich dependence on liifl iuetioe or f^^rosit/; but av Thomaa seemed 
pleased nitli this plan, and as it nas his onljr chance, 1 applauded it. He 
nle the food J had brought, and determined to set off immediately. He 
had only been once to Charleston durini; all the time we Imd been ai 
IxKwahaehoe; hut as he was one of those people whd, if they have been ^ 
once to a place, find little ditliculty in going a second time, I had no 
doubt of hrs finding his way to town. 

[ returnwl to my cabin: but I was so anxious and uncertain about 
the of Thomas, in the sdieme he had adopted, that 1 could not 

sleep. At daylight I went to my t.ihk. My anxiety aclod as s Stimulus 
upon me, and Iliad finished long before any of my companions. As 1 
was pa‘'‘>uig from tho field to my cabin I saw General Carter’s carriage 
driving up the road, and as it passed me I observed poor Thomas be¬ 
hind, chained to the footman’s stand. , , 

The carriage drove up to the house; General Cart/er got out of it. and 
Fent ofi 111 grciit haste for Mr. Martin, who had taken ms gun and dog 
early lU.it morning, and had betm beating about the woods all day in 
searcli of Thomas. In the meontiuie General Carter ordered all the* 
hands on the plantation to bo collected. 

At last Mr. Martin arrived. Tho moment General Carter saw him 
ho cried out, “ Well, sir, here is a runaway I have brought back for 
yoiL Would you^hove it, the feliow had the impertinence to come to 
Cliarlestou with the story of his giimnoes! Even from \m own ac¬ 
count of the matter he was guilty of the greatest insolence 1 e\er heard 
of,—snatching the* whip ilroin the hand of an overseer! Things are 
coming to a pretty )iass indeed, when these fellows undertako to justify 
such inMiljordination. The next thing we shall hear of they will be 
cutting our throats. However, I stoppM the scoundrel’s mouth before 
lie had said five w'ords. 1 told him I would pardon anything sooner 
than in.'^olenco to my overseer,—I would much soonor excuse imperti¬ 
nence towards myself. And to let him know what I thought of his 
conduct, here you see 1 have brought him back to you, and I have done 
it even at the risk of bdiy; obliged to sleep here to-night and catching 
the country fever. Whnwie rascal well, Mr. Martin! wdiip bun well! 

1 have had all the lianas wllected, tlmt they may set* the punishment, 
and tivke warning by it.” 

Mr. Martin, thus invited, sprung uiion his prey with a tiger’s ferodty. 
But J iiave uo inclination to disgust mywlf with another description of 
the iiornd torment of which, in America, the whip is the active and 
oonrtiuual instrument. Ho who is curious in these matters will do well 
to spend SIX months upon an American plantation. He will soon dis. 
cover that the rack was a superfluous invention, and that tho whip, by 
those well skilled in the use of it, can be made to answer any purposes 
of torture. 

Though Thomas was quite cut up with the la&h, and whipped by two 
drivers till lie fainted from jiain and loss of blood, such w'a.s the nerve* 
and vigour of his constitution, and the noble firmness of his mind, tbtf» 
he stood it like a hero, and disdain^ to utter any of those piemn^ 
screams and piteous cries for mercy which are commonly heara upon 
the like occasions. He soon got over tiie efibcls of this discipline, apd 
in a few daj^ was at work again as usual. 

Not so with his Wife. Sue was naturally of a slender oonstitution. 
and perhaps had not entirely recovered from the weakness inddew* 
npon childoirth. Either the whipping she had suffered, or her chains and' 
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'nov iong Burvive it; hue imgerea tor a week or two. biok aa sue was. 
^e had no attendant except a superannuated old woman, who could 
neither see nor hear. Thomas of course was obliged to go to liis tasks 
as usual. He returned one night, and found her dead. 

One of the drivers, a mean-spirited fellow, and Mr. Martin’s principal 
spy and informer, was the only person allowed to preach atLoosuLuchee, 
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sux^litious slaves give the name of religion. He paid a vicit to the 
afflicted husband, and offered his services ror the funeral. Thomas had 
BO much natural good sense, that^hc was not, like many persons of his 
way of thinking, impdsed upon*and taken in by every one who chose tip 
make use of the cant of sanctity. He had long ago seen through this 
hypocritical fellow, and learned to demise him. He therefore declined 
Ins assistance; and pointing to me, Himself and his friend,^’ h(i said, 
“ would be sufficient to bury tho poor gml.’’ He seomod about to add 
something more; but the mention of nis wife had overpowered him, 
his voice choked, his eyes filled with tears, and he wae constrained to bo 
silent. 

It was a Sunday. The ^vreacher soon left us; and poor Thomas sat 
the whole day watching his wife’s body. 1 remained with him; but 1 
knew how useless any attempt at consolation would be, and 1 said but 
little. 

Towards sunset several of our fellow-servants came in; and they were 
esently followed by most of the plantation }ieoplc. Wo took up the 


ay ana carriea ii» to me pis«‘,e or ounai. this was a line, smoom siope 
covered with tall trees. It seemed to have been long used for its jireseut 
purpose. Kumerous little ridges some of them new, and others just 
discernible, indicated the places of the graves. 

The husband leaned over the body, while we busied ourselves in the 
sad office of dimnng its lust resting-place. The shallow grave was soon 
finished. We ali remained silent, in expectation of a prayer, a h>mn, or 
some similar ceremony. Thomas attempted once or twice to begin, but 
liis voice rattled in his throat, and died away in an inarticulate murmur. 
He shook hb* head, and hade us place the body in the grave. We did so; 
and the earth was soon heaped upon it. 

It was already growing d^k: and the burial being finished, those who 
had attended at it hastened nomewai'd. Tho husband still remained 
Btandmg by the side of the grave. 1 took lus arm, and with u-gentle 
force would have drawn him away. He shook me off, and raising his 
hand and heiwl, be muttered in a low whisrief, “Murdered, murdered!” 
As he spoke these words he turned his*eyes on me. There gleamed in 
them a spirit of passionate and indignant grief. It was plain that 
natural feeling was fast gaining the mastery over that system of artificial 
oonstiraint in which he had be^ educated. I sympathised vrith him, and 
1 pressed his hand to let him know 1 did so. lie returned the pressure: 
ao^ after a titort pause, he added, “Blood for blood; is it not so. Archy ?** 
'Thw was something terrible in the slow but firm and steady tone in 
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_ _ _- __— — ...lat to answer; nor aia ne appear to 

; a reply. Though he addressed me, the question se^ed intended 
for himself. 1 took his arm, and we walked off in silence. 
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CHAPTEE XXVni. 

It is custfOinaTy ia South. Carolina to allow the slavos the week from 
‘Christmas to the new year, as a sort of holiday. This indulgence is 
extended so far, that during that week they are, for the most park 
allowed to leave the plantations, the scenes of their daily labours and 
suflenugs, and to wander about in the neighbourhood; pretty much at 
their owit will and pleasure. The highways present at that season a 
singular appearance. The slaves of every age and sex, collected from the 
]>opulou> plantatious of the tide-waters, and dressed in the best attire 
they have Itcen able to muster, assemlde in great numbers, swarming 
along the road, and clustering about the little whisky-shops, producing 
a scene of bustle and confbdon, witnessed only at the Christmas 
holiday b. 

Thoi-o shops are principally supported by a trafQo with the slaves for 
Kiulcu rioo aud cotton,—a traltio which all the vindictive fury of the 
planters, hat^ked by an abundant legislatlou, has not been able to eradi¬ 
cate. They are the chief suynport, in fact, the only moans of hvchhood, 
oTien to a oonsiderahle jwrtion of the lower order of the white aristocracy 
of the country. J t is the same in Carolina a,s in Lower Viiynia. The 
poor whites are extremely rude and ignorant, and acquaints with but 
few of the comforts of civilised life. Thej arc idle, dissipated, and 
vicious, With all that vulgar brutality of vice wliich poverty and igno¬ 
rance render so conspicuous and disgusting. Without laud, or, at best, 
possessing some little ijract of barren and exhausted soil, which they have 
neither ^ill nor indtmry to render praduciive; without any trade or 
bandicrafi art; and looMng ujion all manual labour as degradmg to free 
men, and fit only for a state of servitude,—th&se poor white men have 
become the jest of the slaves, and are at once feared and hated by the 
i^ect aristocracy of rich planters. It is only the right of suffrage which 
they passess that preserves them the show of consideration ana respect 
with which they are yet treated. This right of suffrage, of which the 
select aristocracy ore extremely anxious to 'deprive them, is the only 
safeguard of the poor whites. But for this, they would be trampled 
under foot without mercy, and by force of hiw and legislation would soon 
be reduced to a condition little auperier to that of the very slaves 
themselves. 

On the Christmas holidays which sueoeeded my becoming an inhabi¬ 
tant of Loosahachee, a great number of slaves, of whom 1 was one, !t^re 
assembled about a little store on the neighbouring high-road, laughingi 
talking, drinking whisky, and making merry after our severed ftohions* 
While we were thus employed, 1 observed^ ^ing along the road, a mean- 
looking fellow, shabbily dressed, with a face of that disagreeable cadave¬ 
rous hue that makes the inferior t^er of whites iu Lower Garohna look 
so much like walking corpses. He was mounted on a lean soraggy hcxrsi^ 
whose hips seemed just bura^g through the skin, and be oam^ in hhi 
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InMd an enanhous Avhip, wiiich'he^lwndled with a familiar gracef^Scldont 
aoanlred exo^t by an Amorican 8lave<driTer. As ho passed ns t 
notioed that aiu the slaves who had hats pulled them off to liim; but as 
I did not see anytMns in tho fellow's appearance that demandod any 
particular ^^oet, aua as I u os ignorant of the Carolina cUqitctte, 
which requires from every slave an obsemiious bearing towards every 
freentam seldom expected in yirginia> 1 let niy hat remain upon my 
beadk The fellow noticed it; reined up his jaderl beast, and e}fd me 
sharply. My complexion made him doubt whether 1 might not be a 
freeman; my dr^s, and the comimny T was in, gave him equal aronnds 
f<nr Supposing me a slave. He inquired who 1 was, and being told that I 
WHS one of General Carter's people, he rode towards me with nis upraised 
whip, demanding why I did not mke off my Imt to him, and, without 
^waiting for an answer, bo began to lay the lush over my shoulders. The 
fellow was evidently drank, and m} lirst impulse was to take tho whip 
away from himi Luckily, T did not yield to tins impulse; for any 
attempt to resist even a drunken white man, though that resyance was 
only in repelling the most unprovoked attack, according to the jui»t and 
eq^l laws of Carohna, might have cost me my life. 

1 learned upon inqitny that this fellow had been an overseer; but 
some time previous had been discharged by his employer for suspected 
dishonesty. Not long after, he had set up a whisky <mop about naif a 
mile distant. From what he said to the owner of the store where we 
were assembled, it would 'oem that his shop had not been so much fre¬ 
quented during the holida;»s as lie had expected, and in beating me, he 
Dad vented his drunken spite and ill-humour on the first object that 
gave him anything like a pretence to exercise it. I learned, too, that 
this fellow, whpse name was Christie, was a cousin of Mr. Martin, our 
overseer. They had been close friends; but had lately had a violent 
quarrel. Christie had stabbed Martin, and Martin had shot at Christie 
with his double-barrelled gun. He had taken a still more effectual 
revenge by doing the best to stop the trade from Loosahachoe to Christie's 
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1 no sooner heard this account of Mr. Christie, than it occurred te 
me that 1 had him in my power, and, at once, I resolved to make him 
smart in his turn, for the lashes ho had inflicted upon me. It is true, I 
was obliged to play the part of a spy-and an informer; but such low 
means are the only resource which the condition of servitude allows. As 
soon as I got home, I hastened to the overseer, and with an abundance 
of hypocritical pretences, and professions of zesd for my master*:) service, 
I cruamunicated to him, as a ^eat secret, the fact that Mr. Christie was 
in the habit of trading with the hands, and buying whatever they 
brought him^ without asking any questions. 

Mr. Martin said that he was wml aware of it, and he would give me 
flve dollars if I would help him to detect Christie in the fact. 

We quickly struck up a bargain. Tho overseer flirnisbed me with a 
quaniaity of cotton, and 1 set off one moon-light night to pay a yisit to 
Mr. Christie's shop. 

He recognized me at onoeAud jested a good deal about the whipping 
be bad given me. He thought it an excellent joke *, and it best answered 
BO^ j^rpose to appear very much of the same opimon. 1 found him not 
SI qH di^iiolmea to trade, provided 1 would exchange my cotton for his 
whisky, at the nominal price of a dollar a quart. It was not long be* 
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tare 1 paid him a aocond visit. That time, Mr. Martin and one of huf 
IHends were posted outside iiie shop, at a place where they could peep* 
between the logs, and see and overhear the whole transaetion. 

To buy rice, cotton, or in fact anything elsoi of a slavey unless he pro¬ 
duces a written permit from his master to sell it, according to the Ca¬ 
rolina statute-book, is one of the most enormous crimes a man can 
commit. Mr. Christie was indicted at the next court. Eo was found 
guilty on the express testimony of Mr. Martin and his companion, and 
was lined a thousand dollars and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
The dno swept away what little property he had, and how his imprUon- 
ment ended I never hoard. More than one of the jurymen who con- 
vieted him were .grievously susp^ted of the very same praoU^; but 
the dread of incurring fresh suspicion, or perhaps the jealous rivalry of 
trade, made those very fellows the most clamorous fur his condemna,- 
tion. 

Mr. Martin was so well ploased with my .^services in this alTair—in 
which he fancied 1 had put myself forward merely to be used as his cat's 
paw—that ho look me quite into favour, and began to emploj me iis 
one of his regular spies and iurormers. T> ranny, whether on the great 
scale or the little, can only bo sustained through a .system of espionage 
and betrayal, in which the most mean-spiuted of the oppressed are 
turned into the tools and instruments of oppresNion. Tlioro are many 
alleviations of the wretchedness of servitude to be expected from the 
favour and indulgence of an overficcr. Let it bo remembered also, that 
so .strong are the alluremcuts which power holds out, that even among 
frceineu there are hundreds thousands always to be found, who are 
ready to assist in sacrificing the dearest rights of their neighbours, by 
volunteering to be the instruments of superior t.yrant&. What then 
can be reasonably expected froui those who have been studiously and 
systematically degraded? What wonder if among the oppressed are 
found the readiest and most relentless instruments of oppression ? 

As I knew I could turn Mr. Martin’s favour to good account, I took 
care not to let him suspect with what scorn and loatliing 1 regarded the 
ofilco in which he sought to employ me. But while be imagined that I 
was engaged heart i(kd hand in bis service, I counterwork^ him more 
than once, by comixmaicating his plans and stratagems to those whom 
he sought to entrap.^^his same Mr. Martin, though ho was absolute 
viceroy over more than three hundred people, wa^ a very ignorant and 
a very stupid fellow. Several circumstances occurred which, with a 
^rewd person, would have betrayed mo; but I succeeded so completely 
in blinding Mr. Martin’s cyc^ that he still continued to place an un- 
limit^ confidence in my fiaelity. Of this he soon gave me a new proof, 
for, nding one da^ into the field where I was at work, and not finding 
matters ^ing on just to suit bin^ he called out the driver of the gang, 
and took fronrhim the whip, which he carried as the badge and prin¬ 
cipal instrument of his office. Ho then called for me; mid having given 
me twenty or thirty lashes, according to the custom in such cases, be 
put the whip into my hand, appointed mo driver of the gang, and bade 
me do the first duty of my new office upon the fellow to wiiose place I 
had succeeded. 




It is under the inspection of drivers, who are appointed from among 
the Blaye 9 ,*at the wiu of the overseer, that the culture of a Carofiim 
l^tation is carried on. l^e overseers have learned too much of the 
mrs and the luxurious indolence of their employes to bo willing tom 
riding about all day in ^e hot son looking af^ the labourers. Toe 
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are divided into and each is put under the charge of 
ft driver^ who b ranenuly selected for his cowardly and mean-spirited 
subserviency;, ana Ms readiness to tyrannize over and to betray his 
oOBdpanioiui. driver b entrusted with all the unlimited and abso¬ 
lute authori^ of the master himself. He receives a double allowance; 
he has no task; hb sole business is to look after his gang and see that they 
^fiinn the work assigned them; and for this purpose he takes his sta¬ 
tion in the midst of them, wliip iu hand. When the overseer makes bis 
appeKranoe in the field, all the drivers collect about him to receive his 
orders. Fbr the performance of the work assigned to his gsuig, each 
driver is himself responsible; and ihat he may perfectly understand by 
what means he b to enforce its jperfbnuanoo, the overseer usually in¬ 
ducts hhn into office by giving him a severe castigation with the very 
whip which ho afterwoids puts into his hand to be used upon his com¬ 
panions. 

The ahsolutef power of an overseer is often, I ought rather to say 
always, shockingly abused; but the absolute power of drivers is ^et one 
atop higher towards the jicrfection of ijraimy. The driver faithfully 
copies all the arrogance and insolence of the overseer from whom he re¬ 
ceives his commission; and os he is alw'ays among his gang, the aggra¬ 
vating weight of Ills autlionty is so much the heavier. He is but one 
of themselves, and the slaves are naturall> more impatient of his rule 
than they would be of the same dominion exercised by one belonging 
to what they have been taught to regard as a superior race, and whom, 
being a freeman, they are ready to acknowledge as actually their 
supOTior. Besides, the drivers arc far. from limiting their demands, ns 
the overseer himself generally would do, to the performance of the field 
labour. They have a thou-sand little spites to gratifj, a thousand pur¬ 
poses of their own to accomplish, lliey arc, in fact, the absolute 
masters of everything winch any of their gang may happen to possess; 
and the persons of the women aro as much at their disposal as at that of 
the overseer or the master. E\on if by chance a driver should liai)pen 
not to be disposed to abuse In'* authority, the dread of losing Ins situation 
and the knowledge that all the defimeiicies of any of his sub{»r<liin1es 
will be visited upon his head, makes him of nci'cssiiy hasty, harsh, and 
cruel. 

Heaven is my witness, that while I held tlie office of drner my great 
object was to use the authority which it gave me to alleviate, as lar as 
I could, the mihcry of my companions. My gang con^istM of the 
Cm Jet on hauds, with wdiom I had long been connect od, and whom 1 
looked upon as friends and fellow-sufferers. Many is the time when 1 
have seen one and another fainling under his task and unable to fiuish 
it, that 1 have dropped the whip, seized the lioe, and m>*tcad of the 
stimulus of the lash have used the eiieouragemeut of aid and assifOancc. 
This I did repeatedly, though Mr. Martin more tlian once, when bo 
found me so employed, expressed his diMipprobntion, and*told me it was 
no way, and would only bring the station of driver into contempt. 

Bui it is no part of my purpose to write en eukjgium on myself; 
and I shall not hesitate to confess the whole truth. There were times 
that I abused my office; and 1 verily believe that uo man ever exercised 

f unlimited authority who did not abuse it. The consciousness of iny 
wer made me insolent and impatient; and with all my" hatred, my 
arty, experimental hatared of tyranny, the whip had not long been 
fdaoed in my hands before 1 caught myself in tlic act of pbying tho 
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Power is ever dangerous and intoxicatimg. Htuosn nature cannoi 
bear it. It must be constanliy checked, controlled, and limited, or it 
declines inevitably into tyranny. Evoi all the eudemm^ls of t^e 
family connection, the tenderness of connubiid love, and the heart- 
binding ties of paternity, seconded, as they always are, bjrttie strong in¬ 
fluence of habit and opinion, have not nme it safe to entrust the head 
ofa family %vith absolute power even over his own household. What 
terms, then, arc strwig enough in which to denounce the vain, ridi- 
ouUms, and wanton folly of expecting anything but abuse where power 
i? totally unchecked by either moral or legal control ? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Since the death of his wife, a remarkable change had taken place in 
my fric-nd Thomas. He had lost his former air of contentment and 
good-nature, and had grown morose and sullen. Instead ol' being the 
most willing and industrious labourer in the held, as he used to bo, ho 
seemed to have imbibed a strong distaste for w^ork, and he slighted and 
neglected his task as ninrli as possible. Had he been undor any other 
driver than myself, his idleness and neglect would have frequently 
brought him into trouble. But I loved and pitied liim, and I screened 
him all 1 could. 

The wrongs and injuries that had been inflicted upon him since his 
arrival at I^oosahacliee seemed to have subverted all the principles upon 
which h(? had so long acted. It was a subject on whifdi lie did not seem 
inclined to converse, and upon w’hich I was unwilling to press him ; but 
I had abundant reastm to suspect that he had tolmly re\|ouncea the 
religion in which ho had been so carofnlly instructed, and which, for so 
long a time, had exorcised so powerful an influence over him. He had 
secretly returned to the practice of certain wild rites, wdiich in his early 
youth lie had learned from liis mother, who had herself been kiclrmnped 
from the coast of Africa, and who had been, a« he had often told me, 
zealously devoted to her country’s suj>erstitions. He would sometimes 
talk mldly and incoherently about having seen the si>irit of his departed 
wife, and of some promise ho had made to the appariiion; and I was led 
to believe that he suffered under occasional fits of partial insanity. 

At all events, he w'aa in most respects an altered man. He had 
ceased to be the humble and obedient slave, contented with his lot, and 
zealously devoted to his master’s service. Instead of promoting his 
master’s interest, it seemed now to be his study and his aim to do as 
much mischief as possible, There were two or three artful, darina 
unquiet spirits on the plantation, from whom, till lately, he had kept 
aloof, but whose acquaintance he now sought, and whose eoufidenco he 
soon obtained. They found him hold and prudent, and what w^ more, 
trusty and magnanimous; and they soon gave place to his superiorly or 
intellect, and lujknowledged him as their leader. They w^eve joined by 
some others, whose only motive was the desire of plunder, and they 
extended their depredations to every part of the plantation. 

In this new character, Thomas still gave evidence that he was tK0 
ordinary man. He conducted his enterpnses with singular address; and 
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when all o^r sMagems W whioh to eave his companions from detec* 
proved unavailing, he had still one resource that showed the nativo 
nohleness of ^ soul. I^ueh was the steady firmness of his mind, and 
themasoidh^ vig^r^^his constitution, that he was enabled to do what 
few. men coitld. He could brave even the torture of the lash—a torture, 
■as I have said idready, not less terrible than that of the rack itself. 
When every other r^ourco failed him, he was ready to shield his com¬ 
panions by a voluntary confession, and to concentrate upon himself a 
punishment which be knew that some among them were too feeble 
and fainMioartcd to endure. Magnanimity such as this is esteemed 
even in a freeman the highest pitch of virtuehow then shall we 
sufficiently admire it in a slave ? 

Thank God, tyranny is not omnipotent! 

Though it crush it.*5 victims to the earth, and tread them into the 
dust, and brutify them by every possible invention, it cannot totally 
extinguish the spirit of manhood within them. Here it glimmers, and 
there it secretly l)urns,*so(mer or later to burst forth in a flame that will 
not be quenched and cannot be kept under! 

So long as I was in the confidence of Mr. Martin, I w'as able to render 
Thomas essential service by informing him of the suspicions, plans, and 
straiagem.s of the overseer. It was not loug,diow'ever, before 1 forfeited 
that confidence; not because Mr. Martin entertained any suspicions of 
my playing him false,—for it was very easy to throw dust into the eyes of 
so stupid a follow,—but because 1 did not come up to his notions of the 
.spirit and the duty of a ariver. The season was sickly; and as the hands 
who composed my gang were from a more northern climate, and not yet 
seasoned to the pestiferous atmosphere of a rice-plantation, they suffered 
a good deal from sickness, and several of them were often unable to 
work. I had explained this to Mr. Martin, and he seemed to be satisfied 
with my explanation; but riding into the field one day, in a particularly 
bad humour, and I believe a little excited with liquor, he got into a 
towering at finding not half my gang in the field, and more than 
half the tasks untouched. 

He demanded the reason. 

I told him that the hands were sick. 

He swore they had no ]>usines.s to be sick; he was tired, he said, of 
this talk about sickness; he knew very well it was all sham, and he 
was determined to be imposed upon no longer. “ If any more com¬ 
plaints are made of sickness, Archy, you have nothing to do but whip 
the scoundrels and set them to work.” 

' “ What,” said I, if they are really sick 

Sick or not sick, I tell you. If they are not sick a whipping is no 
more than they deserve; and if they are, why nothing is so likely to do 
them good as a little blood-letting.” 

“In that case,” said Ii,“you bad better appoint another driver‘ I 
should make a |>oor hand at whipping sick people.” 

“Hold your tongue, you damned insolent blackguard. Wlio wive 
you leave to advise me or dispute my orders ? Hand me your \mip, 
you rascal.” 

I did BO; and Mr. Martin thereupon administered upon me a fresh 
infliction of that same discipline he had bestowed when lie first put the 
whip into mv hand. So euded my drivership; and though I now lost 
npiy double allovmnce, and was obliged to turn into the Geld again and 
.fterform my task like the other hands, I cannot say that I much re- 
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{rrettcd it. It was a pitiful and sorry office, which no one hut a 
Booundrel ever ought to undertake. 

I now united myself more closely to the party of Thomas, and joined 
heart and hand in all their enterprises. Our depredaticms became at 
bust w considerable that Mr. Martin was obliged to establish a regular 
watch, consisting of his drivers and a few of their subordinates, who 
ke])t prowling about the plantation all night, and made it unsafe to 
venture into the fields. This arrangement was hastened by a circum¬ 
stance that hajipened upon the plantation, about which a very strict 
inquiry was instituted, but which led to no definite result. On one and 
the same night General Carter’s splendid plantation-seat and his expen¬ 
sive ri(« mills were discovered to be on fire, and notwithstanding all 
efforts to save thorn, both were totally consimied. Several of the slaves, 
and Thomas among the rest, were put to a sort of torture to make them 
acknowledge some participation in this house-burning. That cruelty 
availed nothing. They all stoutly denied knowing anything about it. 
I was, as 1 have said, very much in Thomas’s confidence, yet he never 
si>oko to me about that fire. As he w'as one of those men who know 
how to keep thoir own secrets, I always suspected that lie knew much 
more about the matter than he chose to divulge. 

At. all events, it w'as evidently a much more potent feeling than the 
mere love of plunder by which Thomas w'as actuated. Since his wife’s 
death he sometimes dnink to excess; but tins was .'>eldom, and there 
never was a man more temperate in liis meat.*? and drinks or le.ss fasti¬ 
dious than Thomas generally Wiis. lie had formerly dressed with much 
neatness; now ho neglected his dress aliogether. lie did not love 
society; he had little intercourse with any hotly except with me; and it 
was not always that he seemed to wish even for my company. Thomas 
had little use for his share of the plunder; and, in fact, he generally 
distributed it among Ills companions. 

When the thing was first pnqxK^ed, he scorned to have liltle inclina¬ 
tion to extend our depredation.^ beyond the limits of Loosahachec. But 
as it w as no longer sale to continue them there, and as his companions 
had rioted teo long in plunder te be willing to relinquish it, Thomas 
yielded at last to their urgent solicitations, and led us night after night 
to the neighbouring plantations. We soon pushed our proceeding so 
far as to attract the notice of the overseers who.se domaius we had in¬ 
vaded. At first they supposed that the thieves w'ere te be looked for at 
home; a,nd numhorless w'cre the seventies they exercised upon those 
whom they supected. But, in spite of all their cruelties, the depreda¬ 
tions wore still continued; and such w'as the singular art and cunning 
which Thomtis displayed in varying the .scene and manner of our visits, 
that for a long time we escaped all the traps and ambushes that were 
planned against us. 

We were one night in a rice field, and had almost filled our bag.s, when 
the watchful ear of Thomas detected a sound, as if of some one cautiously 
approaching. He supixisod it might be the patrol, which, of late, 
instead of whiling away their time by the help of a fiddle and a bottle 
of whisky, had grown more active, and actually performed some of the 
duties of a night watch. Under this'impression he gave a signal for 
us to steal off quietly, in a certain order which he had arranged before¬ 
hand, The fimd was bordered on one side by a deep and wide river, 
from which it was protected by a high embankment. We had come by 
water, and our canoe lay in the river, under the shade of a clump of 
bushes and small trees which grew upon the dike. Oiie by one we cau- 
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tiously stole over the bank, carefully keeping in the shade of the bushes, 
and all but Thomas were already in the boat. We were waiting for our 
l^er, who, as usual, was the last man in the retreat, when we heard 
several shouts and cries, which seemed to indicate that he was discovered, 
if not taken. Q'he sound of two musket shots fired in rapid succession 
increased our terror. Wo hastily shoved the boat from the shore, and 
pushing her into the current of the flood-tide, whicli was .setting up the 
river, we were carried rapidly and silently out of sight of our landing- 
place. The shouts were still continued, but they grew fainter and 
fainter, and seemed to take a direction from the river. We now put 
out our paddles, and plying wdth all our strength we pretty .soon reached 
a small cove or creek, the place wrhere we kept our boat, and at wliich 
we were accustomed to emba,rk. We drew the canoo on shore, and care¬ 
fully concealed it among the high grass. Then, without taking out our 
rice-bags, and leaving our shot's in the boal, we ran towards Loosalia- 
chee, winch we reached without any further adventure. 

I was very anxious about Thomas: but 1 liad scar<'ely thrown myself 
upon my bed before T heard a light tap at the door of my cabin, which I 
knew to be his. 1 sprang up and lot liini.irj. Ho was panting for breath 
and covered with mud. Thomas said, that just n't he was going to cHrub tho 
embankment, he looked behind him and saw two men rapidly approach¬ 
ing. They scemtd to observe liim ju.st at the sanm moment, and called 
to him to stop. If he had .'ttempted to reach the boat it would have drawn 
them that way, and ))erhnjis led lo the detoctirm of the wliole company. 
The moment they called to him ho dropped his rice-bag, and sUioping as 
low as he could, he pushed rapidly through the rice in a direction from 
the river. His pursuers raised a loud shout, and fired their muskets at 
him,—but without eflkit. He jumped several cross ditches, made for the 
high ground at a distance from the river, and drew' off tho patrol in that 
direction. They pursued hirn closely; but as he was very strong and 
active, and well acquainted wit.h the place, he succeeded in C'soapiiig 
from among the ditrdies ami einliankments of the rice-fiold, gained tlie 
high grounds, and took a direction towards Loosahachec. But though 
he had distanced Ills pur.suei>, they had .still ke])t upon his track, and 
he had expected that they would follow him up, and would shortly be 
arriving. 

"While Thomas was telling his adventures, he had stripped off his wet 
elothe.>, and washed off the mud w'itli which no w'as covered. J furnished 
him with a dry suit, which ho took with him to hi.^ own cabin, which 
was close by mine. I hastened round to the cabins of our comjianious 
and told them what visitors to except. The barking of all the plantation 
dogs pretty soon iiifonnod us that tho iiatrol was coming. They had 
roused up the overseer, and, with torches in their hands, they entered 
and searched every cabin in tho quarter. ]lut we we.re prepared for their 
visit; we were roused with liifiiculty out of a deep sleep, and seemed to 
be very much astonished at this unseasonable disturbance. 

The search proved to bo a very useless one; but as the patrol were 
certain that they had traced the fugitive to Loosahnehee, the overst'er of 
the plantation upon which we had been depredating, camo over the 
next morning to search out and punish the culprit. He was aecom- 
nanied by several other men, who it seems were freeholders of the dis¬ 
trict, selected with suoh forms, or rather such neglect of all form, as the 
laws of Carolina prescribe in such cases. Five Carolina fn'cholders, 
selected at hap-hazard, eonstituUi such a court as in most other coun¬ 
tries would hardly bo trusted with the final adjudication of any matter 
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above tlic value of forty sliilliugs at tbo utmost. But in that part of tb« 
world they not onl> have the power of judging all charges against slaves, 
and isenlencing the accused to death, hut what the Carolinians doubtless 
csoiisidor a much graver matter—the right of saddling the state treasury 
with the estimated value of the culprit. 1'his law' for refumling to the 
masters, nominally n part, but what b> over-valuation usually amounts 
to the entire value of condemned slaves, deprives the poor wretches of 
that protection apinst an unjust sentence, which otherwise the> might 
find in the pecuniary interest of their masters, and loaves them without 
any sort of shield against the prejudice, carele.‘>sness, or stupidity ol their 
juiiges. But why should we expect anyihing like euuity or fairness in 
the execution of laws which themsdves are founded upon the grossest 
wrong? Jt rous1 be confessed, that in this matter the Americans pre¬ 
serve throughout an admirabli* consistency. 

A table was set out iKiforo the door of the overseer’sv house; some 
glasses and a bottle of wlii>ky were pla<*ed ujion it, and the court pro¬ 
ceeded t(» inisiness. Wo were all broiiglit up and examined one after the 
other. The oid.v witne^^^c^ wore the jiainti nlio liad pursued Thomas, 
nod they were oidcicd hy the court to piek out the eiuinits. That was 
rather a dillicnlt iiiatler. There werehetwcon sixty and seventy men 
of us; the night Inul heeu cloudy and without a moon, and the patrol 
laid only eanghi some hasty ami uncertain glimpses of the person whom, 
tln-y hud followed, liic eouri seemed rather vexi'd at their hesitation, 
\et iierhaiis it was not very uuroasonahle, since they were ciuilo unahlo 
to agree together as to what sort of a man it was. One thought him 
short; tlu' other ivas eertain that he was quite tall. The first pro¬ 
nounced him a stout, well-set fellow; the other had taken him to be 
very slender. 

By tliis time the first bottle of whisky was emptied, and a second 
was put upon the table. The court now told the witnesses that it would 
not do—they did not come up to the mark at ail: and if they went on. 
at that rate, the fellow' would escape altogether, dust at this moincnL 
the overseer of the jdantation w'hich had been idunderod rode up; ana 
as soon sus he had uismouiited, ho s1ep]ied forward to the relief of the 
witnesses. He said, that whili* the court’ was organising, ho had taken 
the oiiportunity to ride over and examine the rico-lield, in which the 
rogue had been started up. It wjis miicVi trampled in places, and there 
were a great many foot-prints: but they were all just alike, and seemed 
to have been inade by tbo same person. He took a little stick from his 
jioiiket, on which, ho said, he had carefully marked the exact length 
and breadth. 

Now this was a trick for detecting jieoplo, which Thomas understood 
very well, and he had taken good care to be prepared for it. Our wliole 
company were provided with shoes of the largest size we could get, and 
all exactly the sanie pattern; so that our tracks had the appearance of 
being niade by a single person, and he a fellow with a very large foot. 

^ This speech of the overseer seemed to revive the drooping hojiesof the 
judges, and they made us all sit down upon the ground and ha\e our feet 
measured. There was a man on the plantation named Bill.v, a harmless, 
stupid fellow, wholly unconiiectt'd with us; but unluckily for him, the 
only one of all the slaves whose foot corresponded at all with the mcasura 
The length of this poor fellow’s foot was fatal to him. The judges 
shouted vdth one voice, and in the style of condemnation to be expected 
from such a court, that “ they would be damned if he was not the tliief.” 
It was in vain that the poor fellow denied the charge, and pleaded for 
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Bieroy. His terror, confusion, and surprise, only served to confirm the 
cminion of his guilt; and the more he denied ana the louder he pl^ed, 
the more positively his judges were determined against him. Without 
fhrther ceremony, they pronounced him guilty, and sentenced him to 
he hung! 

The sentence was no sooner pronounced than preparations were made 
for its execution. An empty barrel was brought out, and placed under 
a tree that stood before the door. The poor fellow was mounted upon 
it; the halter was put about his neck, and fastened to a limb over his 
h^. ^ The judges had already become so drunk as to have lust all sense 
of judicial decorum. One of them kicked away the barrel, and the 
ttimappy victim of Carolina justice dropped struggling into eternity. 

The execution over, the slaves were sent into the field; while Mr. 
Martin, with the judges and witnesses, and several others whom the 
fame of the .trial had drawn to Loosah:u:hee, commenced a regular 
drunken debauch, which they kept up all that day, and the night 
following. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

The authority of masters over their slaves is in general a continual 
reign of terror. A base and dastard fear is the sole principle of human 
mature to which the slave-holder appeals. AVlien it was dfetemiined to 
hang the poor fellow, whose fate I have described in the last chapter, 
his judg^ could not know, nor do I suppose they much (sared, whether 
he were innocent or guilty. Their great object was to terrify the sur¬ 
vivors ; and, by an example of what they would denominate wholesome 
and necessary severity, to deter from any further trespasses upon the 
neighbouring plantations. In this they succeeded; for though Thomas 
endeavoured to keep up our spirits, we wore thoroughly scared, and felt 
little inclination to second his boldness, which seemed to grow more 
determined, the more obstacles it encountered. 

One of our confederates, in particular, was so alarmed at the fate of 
poor Billy, that he seemed to have lost all self-control, and we were in 
instant fear lest he should betr£^ us. When the first paroxysm of his 
terror was at its height, the evening after he had witnessed the execu¬ 
tion, I believe he would gladly have confessed the whole, if he could have 
found a white man sober enough to listen to him. After a while, he 
more calm; but in the course of the day he had dropped some 
hints, which were carefully treasured up by one of the drivers. He 
reported them, as I discovered, to the overseer; hut Mr. Martin had not 
yet recovered from the effects of the frolic, and he was too drunk and 
stwid to understand a word that the driver said to him. 

We had begun to get the better of our fears, when a new incident 
happened, which determined us to seek our safety in flight. Some 
persons, in passing along the river bank, had discovered our canoe, 
which, in tne hurry of our retreat, we had taken too little care to 
eonceal. It contained not only our bags full of rice,—for we had not 
yet recovered courage enough to go after them,—but our shoes also, ah 
exactly of the same size, and corresponding with the measure whi(di had 
been produced upon the trial. Here was ample proof that quite a 
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number bad been engaged in the scheme of depredation, and as one of 
the company had been traced to Loosahachee, it wonld bo reasonable to 
look for the others upon the same plantation. Luckily, I obtained an 
early intimation of this discovery, by means of one of the ovorseer’K 
house-servants, with whom 1 had the policsy to keep up a pretty intimate 
oonnection. A man had arrived at the overseer’s house, his horse drip¬ 
ping with foam, and with an appearance of great haste and impatience, 
he had asked to see the overseer. The moment he came in, the stranger 
requested to speak with him alone, and Mr. Martin took his guest into 
another room, and locked the door. The girl, who was my spy and 
informant, under an appearance of the greatest simplicity, was artful and 
intelligent; and she was prompted to overhear this secret conversation, 
as much by her o^vn curiosity, as by the suspicion that it might possibly 
be something in which I would take an interest. She contrived to 
conceal herself in a closet, which was separated from the room in which, 
the overseer and his visitor were conversing, only by a thin partition, and 
having overheard his story, the substance of which 1 have silready men¬ 
tioned,—and learned, besides, that the court would hold a new session at 
Loosahachee the day following.—she hastened to inform me of what she 
had h(*ard. She knew nothing in jjarticular of our afiairs; but she had 
reason to believe that this piece of news would not be entirely un¬ 
interesting to mo. 

1 informed Thomas of what she had told me. We agreed at once 
that our best chance of safety was in llight, and we inmiediately c«mi- 
niunicated our intention, and the cause of it, to the re.st of our confede¬ 
rates. They were anxious to accompany us, and we all resolved to be 
off'that very night. 

As soon as evening came on we stole away from the plantation, and 
gained the woods in company. As we anticipated that a very diligent 
search would bo made for us, w'o thought it best to separate. Thomas 
and myself resolved to keep together; the others scattered and took 
various directions. As long as the darkness lasted we travelled on as 
rapidly as wo could; when the morning began to appear we ]>luncod 
into a thick swampy piece of woods, and having broken down sobie 
branches and young trees, we made as dry a boil as wo were able and 
lay down to sleep. Wo were much fatigued with our long and r^id 
journey, and slept soundly. It was past noon when we waked. Our 
appetites were sharp, but wg had no provisions. J ust as wc were be¬ 
ginning to consider what course it ivould be best for us to pursue, we 
heard the distant baying of a hound. Thomas listened for a moment, 
and then exclaimed that he knew that cry. It wa.s a famous dog, a 
cross of the bloodhound, which Mr. Martin had long had in training, 
and upon whose performances in tracking out runaivays he very much 
prided himself. The place where we were was a thick siyamp, iii w hick 
it was difficult to move, and not easy to stand; to cross it would bo im¬ 
possible, and we resolved to get into the edge of it, where the grfuind 
was harder and the undergrowth thinner, and to continue our llight. 
Wc did so, but tho hound gained rapidly upon us, and Iiis baying 
sounded louder and louder. Tliomas drew a stout sliari) knife which he 
carried in his pocket. We were now just at the border whore the <iry 
pound came down upon the swamp, and looking licliiud us, across the 
level and open woods, wo could see the hound coming on with his nose 
to the ground, and uttering at intervals a deep and savage cry; iarther 
behind, but ^ill in full view, wo saw a man on horseback, whom we 
took to bo Mr. Martin himself . 
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The dog was evidently upon our track, and following it to the place 
whore wo had^ first plunged into the swamp, ho disappeared from our 
view; but we* could still hear his clamour, which grew louder and 
almost constant, and we soon perceived by tho rustling and cracking of 
tho underwood that he was close upon us. At this moment we faced 
about and stood at bay,—Thomas in front, with his knife in hand, and 
I just behind, with a sharp and heavy lightwood knot, the best, indeed 
the only, weapon of which I could avail myself. Presently the dog 
emerged from the swamp. The moment ho saw us he redoubled his 
cry, and dtished forward foaming and open-mouthod; ho mrwie a great 
leap directly at Thomas’s throat, but only succeeded in sousing his left 
arm, which Thomas raised as a shield against the dog’s attack. At the 
game instant ho dealt a stroke with lus knife wliich penotraU^d to the 
hilt, and dog and man came struggling to the ground. How the con¬ 
test would have ended had Thomas lieoii alone is very doubtful, for 
^ough the hound soon received several wounds, they only seemed to 
increase his ferocity, and bo still struggled to get at the throat of bis 
antagonist. My lightwood knot now did good servioo; two or threo 
heavy blows upon tho dog’s head laid him seu'.cdess and sprawling on 
the ground. 

While we had b''en awaitin'^ the dog’s att ick, and during the con¬ 
test, we had scarcely thought of his master, hut looking up, afeer it was 
ever, we di.scoverei that Mr. Martin was already very near us. When 
the dog took to tho swarni’, his master had follovvcd along upon its edge, 
and cams suddonly upon us before wc had evoectod him. He pointed 
his gun and called upon us to surrender. Th mias no sooner saw the 
overseer than he seemed to lose all his self-control, and gra.sping his 
knife ha ru.shed directly upon him. Mr. M iritn fireit, but the buck¬ 
shot rattled harmlessly am mg the trees, and as he was attempting to 
wheel his horse, Thomas dashe i upon him, sewed him by the arm, and 
dragged him to the ground. The horse ran frighteucMl through the 
wood, and it was in vain that I attempted to stop him. We looked 
round in expectation of seeing some others of the linntsmon coming up; 
none were in sight, and wo seized the opportunity to retreat, and to 
carry our prisoner into the (invert of tho swamp. 

We learned from him, that by the time the court and their attendants 
arrived at Loosahachee, fmr flight had been discovered, and that it was 
immediately resolved to raise the neighbourhood, and to conirnenoe a 
l^eneral search for the runaways. All the horses, dogs, and men that 
could be come at were put into remiisition. They were divided into 
parties, and immediately commenced beating through the woods and 
swamps in the neighbourhood. 

A party of five or six men, with Mr. Martin and his bloodhound, had 
traced three of our companions into a thick swamp, just on the bank 
of a river. The pursuers dismounted, and with their guns in their 
hands, they followed the dog into the thicket. Our poor fellows were 
so overcome with fatigue, that they slept till the very moment that the 
bound sprang in upon them. He seized one of them by the throat, and 
held him to the ground. The others ran; and as they ran, the pursuers 
fired. One of the fugitives fell dead, horribly mangled and out to 
pieces with buck-shut; the other still continued his flight. As soon as 
the dog could be oompelled to quit bis hold of the man he had seized, 
which was not without difficulty and delay, he was put upon the track 
of the surviving fugitive. He followed it to the river, where he stood 
at fau^fc. The man had probably plunged in, and swam to the other 
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side; but as the dog oouM not be made to take the water, and as tlie 
swamp on the opposite bank was reputed to be very soft and dangerous^ 
no further pursuit was made; the chase in that direction was given up, 
and the poor fellow was suffered to esca^ for liio present. 

The pursuers now separated. Two of them undertook to earry^ back 
to Loosaliauhee the captive they liad taken, and the other three, with 
Mr. Martin and his hound, were to continue the hunt in search of the 
rest of us. They learned from their captive the place at which we had 
jiarted company, and the directions which the several parties had taken. 
After boating about for some time, the hound struck upon our trail, 
and opened in full cry; but the horses of Mr. Martin’s companions 
were so broken down, that when he began to spur ou, to keep up with 
the hound, he soon left them far behind. Mr. Martin ended his story 
by advising us to go in and surrender ourselves; giving us his word and 
horifiur as a gentleman and an overseer, that if we would offer him no 
I'urllicr violence or injury, he would protect u.s from punishment, and 
reward us most bauds<>mcly. 

The sun was now setting. The short twihghi which follows a Caro¬ 
lina sun.set would soon be succeeded by the darkness of a cloudy and 
moonless night; and wo felt but little apprehension of being imme¬ 
diately troubled by our jiursuers, 1 looked at Thomas, as if to inquire 
what we liiui better do. lie drew me aside, having first <;xamined the 
fastenings of our prisoner, whom wo had bound to a tree, by some cords 
found in his own pocket, and which were doubtless intended for a very 
different purpose. 

Thomas paused for a moment, as if to collect his thoughts; then, 
pointing to Mr. Martin, “ Archy,” he said, " that man dies lo-night.” 

There was a w’lld energy, and at the same time a steady coolness, in 
the tone in wdiicli ho spoke. It stsirtled me; at first I made no answer; 
and as meanwhile 1 looked Thomas in the face, 1 saw there an expres¬ 
sion of stern exultation, and a fixedness of purpose not to be shaken. 
His eyes flashed fire as he repeated, but in a low and quiet tone, that 
contrasted strangely with the matter of his speech, “ 1 tell you, Archy, 
that man dies te-night. 8he commands it; 1 have promised it; and 
now the time is come.” 

“ Who commands it i” I hastily inquired. 

“Do you ask who? Archy, that man was the murderer of my 
wife!” 

Though Thomas and I had lived in great intimacy, this was almost 
the first time, since the death of his wife, that ho had mentioned her to 
me in such plain terms. He had, it is true, now and then made some 
distant allusions to her; and I recollected that on several occasions 
before, he had dropped some strange and incoherent hints about an 
intercourse which he still kept up with her. 

The mention of his wife brought tears into his eyes ; hut with his 
hand he wiped them hastily away, and soon recovering his former air of 
calm and steady determination, he again repeated, in the same low but 
resolute tone, “ Archy, 1 tell you that man oies to-mght” 

When I called to mind all the circumstances that bad attended the 
. death of Thomas’s wife, I could not but acknowledge that Mr. Martin 
had been her murderer. 1 had sympathised with Thomas then, and I 
sympathised with him now. The murderer was in his power; he 
believed himself called upon to execute justice upon him; and I could 
not but acknowledge that his death would be an act of righteous 
retribution. 
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Still I folt a sort of instinctive horror at the idea of shedding blood; 
and, perhaps, too, there still cre|[)t alwut my heart some remains of 
that slavish fear and servile timidity which the bolder snirit of Thomas 
had whoUy shaken off. 1 acknowledged that the life of tne overseer was 
justly forfeit; but, at the same time, 1 reminded Thomas that Mr. 
Martin had promised, if we would carry him homo in safety, to procure 
our pardon, and protk^t us from punishment. 

A scornful smile played about the lip of my comrade while I was 
peaking. “ Yes, Archy,” he answered, “pardon and protection !■—and 
a hundred lashes, and a hanging the next day, perhaps. No! boy, 1 
want no such pardon; I want no pardon such as tliey will give. I have 
been a slave too long already. I am now free; and when they take me 
they are welcome to take my life. Besides, we cannot trust him ;~if wo 
wished it, we cannot trust him. You know we cannot. They do not 
think themselyes obliged to keep any promises they make us. They will 
promise anything to get us in their power, and then their promises are 
worthless as rotten straw. My promises are not like theirs; ahd have I 
not told you that 1 have promised it ? Yes, I have sworn it; and 1 now 
say. once for all, that man must die to-night.” 

There was a strength and a determination in his tone and manner 
which overpowered mo. I could resist it no longer, and 1 bade him do 
his pleasure. He loaded tho gun which he had Uken from Mr. Martin, 
and which he had held in his hand all the time wc had been talking. 
This done, we returned the overseer, who was sitting at the foot of the 
tree to which we had bound him. He looked up anxiously at us as we 
approached, and inquired if we had determined to go in ? 

“ We have determined,” answered Thomas. "We allow you half an 
hour to prepare for death. Make the most of it. You have many sins 
to repent oi, and the time is short.” 

It IS impos.sible to describe the look of mingled terror, amazement, and 
incredulity with which the overseer heard these words. One moment, 
with a voice of authority, he bade us untie him; the next, he forced a 
laugh, and affected to treat what Thomas had said as a mere jest; then, 
yielding to his fears, he wept like a child, and cried and begged for 
mercy. 

" Have you shown it ?” answered Thomas. ^Bid you show it to my 
poor wife ? You murdered her; and for her life you must answer with 
your own.” 


that the few cuts he gave her could have caused her death. 

" The few cuts I” cried Thomas. “ Thank Grod, Mr. Martin, that we 
do not torture you as you tortured her! Speak no more, or you will 
but aggravate your sufferings. Confess your crimes! Say your prayers! 
Bo not spend your last moments in adding falsehood to murder!” 

The overseer cowered beneath this energetic reproof. He covered his 
face with his hands, bent down his head, and passed a few moments in a 
silence which was only interrupted by an inarticulate sobbing. Perhaps 
be was trying to prepare himself to die. But life was too sweet to bo 
surrendered without another effort to save it. He saw that it was use¬ 
less to appeal to Thomas; but rousing himself once more, he turned 
to me. He beg^d me to remember the confidence he had once placed 
in me, and the tavours which, as he said, he had shown me. He pro- 
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mised to purchase us both, and give us our liberty, anything, eveiything, 
if we would only spare his life! 

His tears and piteous lamentations moved me. My head grew dizzy, 
and I felt such a fidutness and heart-sinking, that 1 was obliged to sup¬ 
port myself against a tree. Thomas stood by, with his arms folded and 
resting on the gun. He made no answer to the reiterated prayers and 
promises of the overseer. Indeed, he did not appear to notice them. His 
eyes were fixed, and he ^emed lost in thought. 

After a considerable interval, during which the unhappy overseer 
continued to repeat his prayers and lamentations, Thomas roused him¬ 
self. He stepped back a few paces, and raised the gun. “ The half hour 
is out,” he said; “ Mr. Martin, are you ready ? ” 

No! oh, no! Spare me, oh, spare me!—one half hour longer,—I 
have much—” 

He did not live to finish the sentence. The gun flashed; the ball 
penetrated his brain, and he fell dead without a struggle. 


CHAPTEE XXXL 

We scraped a shallow grave, in which we placed the body of the over¬ 
seer. We dragged the dead houud to the same spot, and laid him with 
his master. 'Jliey were fit companions. 

We now resumed our flight,—not, as some perhaps may suppose, with 
the frightened and conscience-stricken haste of murderers, but with that 
lofty feeling of manhood vindicated and tyranny visited with a just re¬ 
tribution which animated the soul of the Israehtish hero whilst he fled 
for refuge into the country of the Midianites, and which burned in the 
bosoms of Wallace and of Tell as they pursued their midnight flight 
among the friendly clitls and freedom-breathing summits of their native 
mountains. 

* There were no mountains to receive and shelter us. Hut still we fled 
through the swamps and barrens of Carolina, resolved to put, as soon as 
possible, some good miles between us and the neighbourhood of Loosa- 
nachcc. It was more than twenty-four hours since we had tasted food, 
yet such was the excitement of our minds that we did not faint, and 
were hardly sensible of weakness or fatigue. 

We kept a north-westerly direction, steering our course by the stars, 
and we must have made a good distance, for we did not once stop to 
rest, but pushed fonvard at a very rapid pace all night. Our way lay 
through the open “piney woods,” through which we could travel almost 
as ^t as on a road. Sometimes a swamp or the appearances of a plan¬ 
tation would compel us to deviate from our track, but as soon as we 
could we resumed our original direction. 

The darkness of the night, which for the last hour or two that it 
lasted had been increased oy a fo{%y mist, was just beginning to yield to 
the first indistinct grey dawn of tne morning. We were passing along 
a little depression in the level of the pine barrens, now drj', but in the 
wet season probably the bed of a temporary stream, looking for a place 
in which to conceal ourselves, when we suddenly came upon a man 
lying, as it seemed, asleep in the midst of a clump of bushes, with his- 
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head resting on a bag of com. We recognised him at once. He was 
aslave bclongingto a plantation next adjoining Loosahacbee, with whom 
we had liad s^me slight acquaintance, but who, as we were informed, had 
b^n a runaway for some two or three months past. Thomas shook 
him by the shoulder, and he wakened in a terrible fright. We told 
him not to be alarmed, for we were runaway like himself, and very 
much in need of his assistance, being half dead with hunger, and in 
a country with which we w'ore totally unacquainted. At first 
the man apjieared very reserved and suspicious. Ho feared, it seemed, 
lest we might be decoys, sent out on purpose to entrap him. At last, 
however, we succeedea m dissipating his doubts; and no sooner was he 
satisfied wit h the account we gave of ourselves than he bade us follow 
him, and w'e should pre.sently have food. 

AVith his bag of corn ujion his shoulder ho pursued the shallow ravine 
in which we l^ad found him, for a mile or more, till at lengtli it widened 
into what seemed a largo swamp, or rather a. pond grown up with trees. 
We now left the ravine, and followed along on the edge of the pond for 
some distance, wlieii presently our guide ljog:m wading in the water, 
and called to us to follow him. • VVe plunged in ; but before going far, 
he laid down Ins bag of corn upon a fallen t-r(‘c, and going baijk he care¬ 
fully effaced the marks which our footsteps had made ujion the muddy 
edge of the pond. He now led us forward through mud and water up 
to our waists for near half a mile. The gigantic trees, among which wo 
were wading, sprung up like columns from the surface of the water, 
w'iUi round, straight, wiiitish-coloured bniiichless trunks, their leafy 
tops forming a thick oanojiy over-head. There was scarcely any under¬ 
growth, except a speiaes of enormous vines, which ran twining like grcsit 
cables about the bodies of the trees, and reaching to the very tops, 
helped with their foliage to thicken the canopy above us. So effectually 
was the light excluded, and so close did the trunks of the trees stand 
together, that one could see but a very little way into this watery forest. 

The water began to grow deeper, and the wood more gloomy, and we 
were wondering whither our guide w^as leading us, when presently we 
came to a little island which ro.se a few feet from the surface of the 
water, so regular aud mound-like, that it had quite the appearance of 
an artificial structure. Perhaps it was the w'ork of the ancient iuhabi- 
iants of the country, and tlie site of one of their forts or fastnesses. It 
was about an acre in extent^ and was covered with a thick growth of 
tree.s quite different, liow^ever, from those of the lake by which it was 
surrounded, and much inferior iu size and majesty, its edges were 
bordered by low shrubs aud bushes, whose abundant foliage gave the 
islet the appearance of a mass of green. Our guide pointed out to us a 
little opening in the bushes, through which we ascended; and after 
liaving gained the dry land, he led us through the thicket sdong a nar¬ 
row and winding path, till presently wc came to a rude cabin built of 
bark and branches. He now gave a peculiar whistle, which was im¬ 
mediately answered, and two or three men pre.seritly made their ap¬ 
pearance. 

They seemed a good deal surprised at seeing us, and me especially, 
whom apparently they took for a freeman. But our guide assured them 
that we were friends and fellow-suffereiis, and led the way into the cabin. 
Our new hosts received us kindly; and having heard how long we had 
been without food, before asking us any further questions, they hastened 
to satisfy our hunger. Thev produced beef and hominy in abundance, 
-on whiou we feasted to our hearts’ content. 
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We were then called upon to give an account of oursdves. Accord¬ 
ingly we made a relation of our adventures, omitting, however, any 
mention of the fate of the overseer; and as our guide, who knew us, 
could confirm a part of our story, our account was pronounced satis¬ 
factory, and we were presently admitted to the privilege of joining thdr 
fraternity. 

There were six of them besides ourselves; all brave fellows, who, weary 
of daily ta^k-work and the tyranny of overseers, had taken to the woods, 
and had succeeded in regaining a savage and stealthy freedom, which, 
with all its hardships and dangers, was a thousand times to be preferreil 
to the forced labour and wretched servitude from which they had 
escaped. Our guide was the only one of them whom we had ever scon 
till now. The leader of the band had fled from his master’s plantation 
in t he neighbourhood, with a single companion, some two or three years 
before. IHiey did not, then, know of the existence of tj^is retreat; but 
being sliai^ily pursued, they had attempted to cross the pond or sw’amp, 
by wliich it was surrounded—a tiling, 1 suppose, which had never been 
tried before. In this attempt they were fortunate enough to light upon 
the islet, wliich, being unknown to any one else, had ever since served 
them as a secure retreat. They soon picked up a recruit or two, and 
had afterwards been joined by their other companions. 

Our guide, it seems, had been to a neighbouring plantation to trade 
for corn; a trallic which our friends carried on with the sla ves of several 
of the nearest plantations. Alter the business was concluded, the men 
with whom he had been dealing bad produced a bottle of whiskey, of 
which our guiflc had drank so freely, that he bad not gone far on his 
way home before his legs failed him. He sunk down in the place where 
we had found him, and fell fast asleep. 

Drinking w'hi.skey away from home, according to the prudent laws 
of this swamp-encircled commonwealth, was a high misdemeanor, 
punishable witn thirty-nine lashes, which were forthwith inflicted upon 
our guide with a good deal of emphasis. Ho took it in good part though, 
as being the execution of a laiv to which he had himself assented, and 
which he knew was enacted as much for his own benefit as for the 
benefit of those who had just now carried it into execution. 

The life upon which we now entered had at least the charm of novelty. 
In the day time we eat, slept, told stories, and recounted our escapes, 
or eniployed ourselves in dressing skins, making clothes, and curing 
provisions. But the night was our season of adventure and enterprise. 
As the autumn was coming on we made frequent visits to the neigh¬ 
bouring corn-fields and potato-patches, which we felt no scruples what¬ 
ever in laying under severe contribution. This, however, was only for 
a month or two. Our regular and certain supply was in the herds of 
half-wild cattle, which wander through the ^piney woods” and feed 
upon the coarse which they funiish. We killed as many of tbe.se 
cattle as we needed, and their flesh, cut into long strips, we dried in the 
sun. Thus cured, it is a palatable food; and wo not only kept a stock 
on hand for our own consumption, but it furnished the principal article 
of a constant but cautious traffic, which, as 1 have alr^y nientioned, 
we carried on with the slaves of several neighbouring plantations 

This wild life of the woods has its privations and its suff erings; hut it 
• has too its charms and its pleasures; and in its very worst aspect, it is a 
thousand and ten thousand times to be preferrra to that miscalled 
civilization which degrees the noble savage into a cringing and broken- 
i^irited slave« civilization, which purchases the indolence and luxury 
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of a single master with the sighs and tears, the forced and unwilling 
labour, the degradation, misery, and despair of a hundred of his fellow- 
men! Yes—there is more of true manhood in the bold bosom of a 
single outlaw than in aw'hole nation of cowardly tyrants and crouching 
slaves! 


CHAPTEE XXXII. 

* 

By the end of the winter, the herds of cattle which were accustomed 
to frequent our neighbourhood were a good deal thinned; and the 
pasturage had now become so bare and withered that what remained of 
them were little better than walking skeletons, and in fact, sciircely 
worth the trouble of killing. 

Moreover, the overseers of the neighbouring plantations were begin¬ 
ning to be very well aware that they were exposed to some pretty regular 
and diligent depredators. VVe learned from the slaves with whom we 
trafficked, that there was a good deal of talk about the rapid disappear¬ 
ance of the cattle, and that preparations W'ere making for a grand hunt 
in search of the plunderers. 

With the double object of disappointing these preparations, and of 
getting among some fresh herds of cattle, it was resolved that five of us 
should make an excursion to a considerable distance, while the other 
two remained at home and kept close. 

One of our number undertook to lead us into the neighbourhood of a 
plantation beyond the Santee, on which he had been raised, lie knew 
all the country about it perfectly well. There were several good hiding- 
places, he said, in which we could conceal oursclve.s in the day time; 
and the extensive woods and wastes furnished a good range, and abun¬ 
dance of cattle. 

We set off under his guidan<'e, and kept on for several days, or nighls 
rather, in a northwardly direction. On the fifth or sixth evening of 
our journey, we started soon after sun-set, and having travelled till a 
little past midnight, through a country of abrupt and barren sand hills, 
our guide told us that we were now in the neighbourhood into which he 
intended to carry us. But as the moon had gone down, and it w'as cloudy 
and quite dark, he was rather uncertain as to the precise place we were 
a.t; and we should do best, ho said, to camp where we wore, till day¬ 
light, when he would lead us to some better place of concealment. 

This advice was very acceptablefor by this time we w'ere way-worn, 
tired, and sleepy. We kindled a fire, cooked the last of the provisions 
we had brought with us, and having appointed one of our number to 
keep watch, the rest, of us lay down and were soon fast asleep. 

1, at least, was sleeping soundly, and dreaming of poor Cassy and our 
infant child, when my dream was interrupted, and I was roused from 
my slumbers by what seemed a discharge of fire-arms and a galloping of 
horses. I sprang upon my feet, hardly knowing whether I was awake. 
At the same moment my eye fell upon Thomas, who had been sleeping 
beside me, and I perceived that his clothes were all stained with blood. 
He had already gained his feet, and without stopping to hear or sec any¬ 
thing further, we sprung together into the nearest thicket, and fled for 
some time, we scarcely knew where or why. At Iasi,, Thomas cried out 
that he could go no further. The bleeding of his wounds had weakened 
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him much, and they were now growing stiff and painful. The morning 
was just beginning to dawn. We sat down upon the ground, and 
endeavoured to bind up his wounds the best way we were able, A. ball 
or buck-shot had passed through the fleshy part of his arm, between the 
shoulder and elbow. Another shot had struck him in the side,—^but as 
far as we could judge, had glanced on one of his ribs, and so passed off 
without doing any mortal injury. These wtmnds bad bled profusely, and 
were now very painful. We bound them up as well tis we could, and 
looking round we found a little stream of water with which to wash 
away the blood and quench our thirst. 

Thus recruited and refreshed, we bemn to consider which way wo 
should turn and vrhat we were to do. We did not dare to go back to the 
cmnp where we had slept; indeed we were very doubtful whether we 
were able to do so, for the morning had been dark and we had fled with 
heedless haste, taking very little note of our dircctioi^. Our island 
retreat was at the distance of some seven or eight days’ journey; and as 
we had travelled in the night and not always in precisely the same 
direction, it would be no very ciisy matter to find our way back again. 
However, Thomas prided himself ujxin his woodmanship, and thou^ 
he had not observed the course of our journey quite so closely as he 
could have wished, he still thought that he might succeed in finding the 
way hack. 

Hut his wounds were too recent and lie felt tcK» weak to think of 
starling off immediately. Besides, it was already broad daj’light, and we 
had 1 he best of reasons for travelling only by night. So we sought out 
a tlii<;ket in whicli we concealed ourselves till nightfall. 

As the evening came on, Thomas declared that he felt much better 
and stronger, and w’e resolved to set out at once on our return. In the 
first place, however, w'e determined to make an attempt to find the camp 
of the preceding night, in hopes that some of our companions might 
have escaped as well as ourselves, and that by some good luck we might 
chance to fall in with them. 

After wandering about for some time, at length we found the camp. 
Two dead bodies, stiff and bloody, lay by the extinguished embers of 
the fire. They seemed to have been shot dead as they slept, and 
scarcely to have moved a limb. Tlie bushes about were stained and 
spattered with blood; and by the moonlight we l.racked the bloody flight 
of one of our luckless companions for a <'onsidcrable distance. This 
must have been our sentinel, who had probably dropped asloep and 
thus exposed us to be suritrised. 

Perhaps he might be lurking somewhere in the bushes, wounded and 
helpless. This thought emboldened us. We shouted and called aloud; 
but our voices echoed through the woods, and died away unanswered. 
We returned again to the camp, and gazed once more upon the 
distorted faces of our dead companions. Wo could not bear to leave 
them unburied. 1 hastily scraped a shallow trench, and there we 

S laced them. We dropped a tear upon their grave, and sad, dismayed, 
qjected, we set out upon our long, weary, and uncertain journey. 
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CHAPTER XXXITT. 

We travelled slowly all that night, and soon after the morning dawn 
we concealed ourselves again, and lay down to sleep. Thomas’s wounds 
were much better, and seemed disposed to heal. The hurt in his side 
was far less dangerous than we had at first supposed; and as the jmn 
had subsided, he was now able to sleep. 

We slept well enough, but awoke weak and faint for want of food; 
for ft was now some twenty-four hours since we had tasled any. Tbo 
sun was not yet down; yet we resolved to set out immediately, m hoj)es 
tiiat daylight might point out to us something with which to satisfy 
our hunger. 

After travelling a considerable distance through the woods, just as the 
tain was setting, wo struck into a road. This road we determined to 
follow, in hopes that it might presently lead us into the neigiibourhood 
of some farm house, near whiw we might light upon something eatable. 
It was an unlucky resolve; for we had not gone aoove half a mile, when, 

{ "ust upon tho crest of a short hill, we suddenly came upon three travel¬ 
ers on horseback, whom the undulations of the road had concealed from 
Us till we were within a few yards of each other. 

Both parties wore mutually surprised. The travellers reigned up their 
horses and eyed us sharply. Our appearance might well attract atten¬ 
tion. Our clothes—such as wo had—were torn and ragged. Instead of 
shoes, we wore a kind of high moccasins, made of untanned ox-hide; we 
had caps of the same material: and the dresses of both of us, especially 
of Thomas, wore spattered and stained with blood. 

They took me lor a freeraan, and one of them called out, “Hallo, 
stranger, who are you, and where are you going ? and whose fellow is that 
you have along?” 

1 did my best to take advantage of my colour, and to seem what they 
took me for. But this I soon found would not avail; for though appa¬ 
rently at first they did not suspect that 1 was a slave, yet our appearance 
was so strange that they questioned me very closeV- As 1 bad no 
definite idea where we were, and Avas totally unacquainted wth the 
neighbourhood, I was not at all able to hit upon appropriate answers to 
the numerous questions th^ put me: and my statements soon grew 
confused and contradictory. ThLs served to excite their suspicions; and 
while I wa& attending to the questions of the one who acted as chief 
spokesman, another of the company suddenly sprang from his horse, and 
seizing me by the collar, ^ore that 1 was either a runaway, or a negro- 
stealer. The other two jumped down in a moment; and while one of 
Hiem caught me by the arm, the other attempted tu seize Thomas. 

He eluded this attempt and turned to run. He had gone but a little 
distance, when looking back and seeing me on the ground, he fi»rgot 
at once nis wounds, his weakness, and his own danger. Ho grasped h is 
staff, and rushed to my rescue. They had throttled' me till I was power- 
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lesB and almost insensible; and while one of them still held me to the 
ground, the other stood up to meet Thomas, who, os as he turned short 
round, had struck his pursuer to the earth, and now came on to my re¬ 
lief, with his staff uphfted. His new anta^nist was both strong and 
active. He succeeded in avoiding the stroke of Thomas’s cudgel, and 
immediately closed with him. Thomas had but little use of one arm; 
and his strength was much reduced by loss of blood and long fasting; 
but he struggled hard, and wa^ already getting the upper band, when the 
fellow whom he had knocked down at the commencement of the fight 
regained his senses, and came to the assistance of his companion. Both 
together they were too much for him; and they soon got him down and 
bound his hands. They did the same with me; and one of them having 
produced a piece of rope from his saddle-hags, they made halters of it» 
which they put about our necks, and by the application of their whips 
they compelled us to keep up with their horses. 

In about half an hour we came to a mean and forlorn-looking cabin 
by the roadside. It appeared to lie a sort of inn or tavern, and here we 
were to lodge. I’he only persons about the house seemed to be the 
landlady herself and her little daughter, some ten or twelve years old. 
The whole appearance of the place bore evident marks of discomfort 
and poverty. Our captors had no sooner provided for their horsesthan 
they called for chains; trace-cbaiiisi, they said, or, iu fact, anything in 
the shape of a chain would answer their purpose. But much to their 
disappointment the landlady declared that she had nothing of the sort. 
How'(‘vcr, she procured some old roiic, and having secured us as effec¬ 
tually as tlusy could, they raswlo us sit down in the passage. 

The landlady told them that in all probability we were runaways, for 
the neighbourhood had lately been much troubled by them. A com¬ 
pany of live or six men, she said, had gone out two or three nights since 
on purpose to hunt up the rascals, and laid unexpectedly come ux)on 
quite a party, asleep in the woods around a fire. 

The gang st^emod too large to be easily hikeu, hut it was resolved that 
the fellows should not escape, especially as the man whose slaves they 
were supposed to be, and wdio was one of the party, openly declared that 
ho had rather they were all shot than to have them wandering about the 
country, useless to him and mischievous to his neighbours. 

The (company separated, and each man approached from a different 
point. Upon a given signal all fired, and then putting spurs to 
their horses, they rode off and returned home each by himself. 
Nobody had stopped to see what execution was done, hut as the 
men wore all good shots, it was supposed that most of the run¬ 
aways were either killed or desperately wounded; and as our clothes 
were bloody and one of us was hurt, she thought it likely, she said, that 
we belonged to that same gang. 

It appeared in the course of the conversation between the landlady 
and her pests that the murderous kind of attack to which our com¬ 
panions had fallen victims, but which had been intended for another 
party of runaways, is an operation occasionally practised in Low»^ 
Carolina, when a party of slave-hunters falls in with a gang of fugi¬ 
tive slaves loo large to be easily arresttHl. 

The dispersion of the atlacking party, and each one shooting and 
returning by himself, is only the effect of an ancient and traditionary 
prejudice. By the law of Caroliiia, the killing of a slave is regarded as 
murder; and though, probably, this law was never enforced, and would 
doubtless be treatea by a jury of modern slaveholders as an old-fashioned 
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and fanatical absurdity, there still linger in the breasts of the people 
some remains of horror at the idea of deliberate bloodshed, and a sort 
of superstitious apprehension of the possible enforcement of this anti¬ 
quated law. To blindfold their own consciences, and to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of a judicial investiption, each man of an attacking party takes 
care to see none of the others when they fire; and no one goes to the 
place to ascertain how many have been killed or disabled. The poor 
wretches who are not so fortunate as to be shot dead upon the sixit are 
left to lingering torments of thirst, fever, starvation, and festering 
wounds; and when at length they die, their skeletons lie bleaching in the 
Carolina sun, proud proofe of slave-holding civilization and humanity. 

While our captors were at supper^ the little girl, the landlady’s 
daughter, came to look at us, ns we lay in the passage. She was a pretty 
child, and her soft blue eyes filled with tears as she looked upon us. I 
asked her for^water. She ran to get it for us; and inquired if we did 
not want something to eat. I told her that we were half dead mith 
hunger; and she no sooner heard it, than she ha.stGnGd away, and soon 
returned with a large cake of bread. 

Our arms were bound so tight that we were utterly helpless, and the 
little girl broke the bread, and fed us with her own hand. 

Is not this one instance enough to prove that nature never intended 
man to be a tyrant ? Avarice, a blind lust of domination, the false but 
specious suggestions of ignorance and passion, combine to make him 
so; and pity at length is banished ftom his soul. It then seeks refuge 
in the woman’s heart; and when the progress of oppression drives it 
even thence, as sad and hesitating, it prepares to wing its way to heaven, 
still it lurks and lingers in the bosom of the child! 

• By listening closely to the conversation of the travellers—for by this 
time the landlady had produced a jug of whisky, and they had become 
very communicative—we learned that wc were within a few miles of 
the town of Camdeu, and on the great northern road leading from that 
town to North Carolina. Our captors, it seemed, were from the upper 
country. They had not passed through Camden, but bad struck into 
this road very near the place where they met us. They were travelling 
into Virginia to purchase slaves. 

After discussing the question at considerable length, they concluded 
to delay their journey for a day or two, and to take us to Camden, in 
hopes to find our owner and obtain a reward for apprehending us; or if 
nobody should claim us immediately, they could lodge us in jail, adver¬ 
tise us in the newspapers, and give further attention to the business 
upon their return. 

By this time the w'hisl^ jug was emptied, and the travellers made 

I ireparations for sleeping. There were but two rooms in the house. The 
andlady and her daughter had one, and some beds were prepared for 
the guests in the other. We were carried into their room, and after 
fl^n lamenting that the landlady could not furnish them with chains, 
they oarefhlly examined and re-tightened the ropes with which we were 
bound, and then undressed and threw themselves upon their beds. 
They were probably fatigued with their journey, and the whisky in¬ 
creased their drowsy inclination; so that before long they all gave 
evident tokens of being in a sound slumber. 

1 envied them that happiness, for the tightness of my bonds and the 
uneasy position in which I was obliged to lie prevented me from 
sleeping. The moonbeams shone in at the window, and made every 
object mstiuctly visible. Thomas and myself were lamenting in whii^ 
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pers our wretched condition, and consulting hopelessly together, when 
we saw the door of the room cautiously and silently opening. In a 
moment the landlady’s little daughter made her appearance. She came 
towards us with noiseless steps, and one hand raised, as if motioning to 
us to be silent. In the other she held a knife, and stooping down, she 
hastily cut the cords by which we were bound. 

AVe did not dare to speak^ but our hearts beat hard, and I am sure 
our looks expressed the gratitude we felt. We gained our feet with as 
little noise as possible, apd were stealing towards the door, when a new 
thought struck Thomas. He laid his hand upon my .shoulder to draw 
in>' attention, and then began to pick up the coat, shoes, and other 
clothes of one of our captors. At once I understood his intention, and 
imitated his example. The little girl seemed astonished and displeased 
at this proceeding, and motioned to us to desist; but without seeming 
to understand her gestures, we gained the door with the clothes in our 
hands, and passing cut of the passage, we walked slowly dnd cautiousdy 
for some distapee, taking good heed, lest the sound of our footsteps 
might give an alanu. In the meantime the little girl patted the house> 
dog on the head and kept him quiet. When we had g;dncd a sufficient 
distance, we started upon a run, which we did not give over till we were 
fairly out of breath. 

As soon as we had recovered ourselves a little, we stripped off our 
ragged dresses, and hid them in the bushes. Luckily the clothes which 
we had brouglil off in our flight fitted us very tolerably, and gave us a 
much more respectable and less suspicious appe:irance, AVe now went 
on for two or three miles, till wc came to a road that crossed the one 
upon which we were travelling, and ran off towards the south. 

In all this time, Thomas had said nothing; nor did ho scarcely seem 
to notice ray remarks, or to hear the questions which from time bo lime 
1 put to him. A\ hen wc came to the cross road, he suddenly stopped, 
and took me by the arm. I sui)posed that ho w'as going to consult with 
me as to the course which we sliould take, and great was my surprise 
to hear him say, “ Arcby, here 1 leave you.” 

1 could not imagine wliat he intended, and 1 looked at him for an 
explanation. 


“ A^>u are now,” he said, "on the road to the north. You have good 
clothes, and as much learning .as an overseer. You can readily pass for 
a freeman. It will be very easy for you to get away to those free states, 
of which I have heard you speak so often. If 1 go with you, we shall 
both bo stopped and questioned. Wc shall be pursued, and if we keep 
together, and follow this road, wo shall certainly be taken. It is a great 
way to the free states, and I have little chance and no hope of ever 
getting there, and if J did, what should 1 gain by it ? I will try the 
Woods again, and do as I can. I shall be able to get back to our old 
place; but you, Archy, you can do better. You are sure of getting away 
to the north. Go, my boy; go, and God bless you! ” 

I was deeply moved, and it was some time before I wiis able to reply. 
The thoughts of escaping from my present situation of danger and 
misery, to a land where I could bear the name and enjoy the rights of a 
freeman, flashed upon my mind with a radiant and dazzling brightness. 
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Thomas, and the gratitude I owed him, glimmered through these new 
hopes, and a low voice from the very centre of ray heart bade me not to 
desert in> friend. After too long a pause, and too much hesitatioUf 1 
began to answer him. I spoke of his wounds, of our sworn friendship, 
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and of the riidc he had so lately run in luy behalf, and insisted that I 
would stay with him to the last. 

I spoke, I fear, with too little of zeal and earnestness. At least, all 
that 1 said only seemed to confirm Thomas in his deteirmination. He 
replied that his wound.s were healing, aud that ho was already almost as 
strong as ever. He added, that if I stayed with Mm, I might do raysielf 
much harm, without tho chance of doing hiiri any good. He pointed 
along tho roiad, and in on energetic and commanding voice, he bade me 
to follow it. while he should take the cross-road towards the south. 

"\Then Thomas had once made u]> his mind, there was a firmness in 
the tone with which he spoke, sufficient often to overawe tho mo.st un¬ 
willing. At the present moinenl', 1 was but too ready to be prevaileil 
upon. He saw his advantage,aud pui^ued it. “Go, Arcliy,” lie repeated, 
go,-—if not for your own sake, go for mine. If you stay with me, and are 
taken, T sliiill never forgive you for ii..” 

Little by little, my better foeiiugs yielded, and at last I consented to 
the separation. I took Thomas by the hand, and pressed him to my 
heart. A nobler spirit never breathed,—I was not worthy to call my.self 
his friend. 

“ God bless yon, Archy,” lie said, ns he left. me. I stood watching him 
as he walked rapidly away, and as I looked, 1 was ready to sink inio the 
earth with .shame aud inortilicafion. Once or twKje, I was just, starting 
to follow him; but selfish prudence prevailed, aud I held back. I 
w.atched him till ho was out of sight, .and then resumed in> journey, 
ft was a base desertion, which not even the love of liberty could 
excuse. 


CIIAPTEE XXXIV. 

I WALKED on as liist as I was able, till alter daylight, without meeting a 
single individual,or passing more than twoor three rneanand lonely houses. 
Just as the sun was rising, 1 gained tho top of a considerable bill. Hero 
there was a small house by the road-side, and ahorse saddled and bridled 
was tied to a tree near by. The animal was sleek, and in good condition, 
and from the cut of tho saddle-bags, I took him to beloug to some 
doctor, who had com® thus early to visit a patient. It was a tempting 
opportunity. T looked cautiously this way and that, and seeing nobody, 
I unfastened the horse, and jumped into the saddle. I walked him a 
little distance, but presently put him into a gallop, that soon carried mo 
out of sight of tho hon.se. 

This was a very ludey acquisition; for as I was upon tho same road 
which the travellers from whom I had osiiaped ivould follow, as soon as 
they resumed their journey, I w'as in manifest danger of being overtaken 
and recognized. As I foima that my lior.se had both spirit and bottom, 
I put him to his speed, and went forward at a rapid rate. My good luck did 
not end here; for happening to put my hand into the pocket of my new 
eoat^ I drew out a poclcet-bwk, which, beside a parcel of musty papers, 
I found on examining it a little to contain quite a pretty sum of money 
in bank notes. This discovery gave a new impulse to ray spirits, which 
were high enough before, and I pushed on all day without stopping, 
except now and then to rest my hor-se in the shade of a tree. 
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Towards ovenins I ^ot a supper, and corn for my horse, at a little 
hedge tavern; and waiting till the moon rose, I set out again. 
morning, my horse was completely broken down, and gave out entirely. 
Thankful for his services thus far,—for, according to my reckoning, he 
had carried me upwards of a hundred miles in the twenty-four hours,— 
1 stripried off his saildle and bridle, and turned him into a wheat-field to 
refresh himself. I now pursued my journey on foot; for I feared if I 
kept the horse, the possession of him might perhaps got me into diffi¬ 
culty ; and in Fact, ho was so jaded and worn out, that he would bo of 
very little use to me. I had got a good start upon the travellers, and X 
did not doubt that I could get on as fast upon foot as they would on 
horseback. 

Before sunset, I arrived at a considerable village. Here I indulged 
myself in a hearty meal, and a good night’s sleep. Both were needed; 
lor, w hat with watching, fasting, and fatigue, I was quite w'orxi out. 1 slept 
••jomo ten hours, .and awoke with n<!\v vigour. 1 now resumed my journey, 
wliieh I pursued without much fear of interniption; though t judged 
it prudent to sl^»p but seldom, and to pii.'^h forward as rapidly as possible. 
1 kept on throiigli North Carolina and V’’irgiina; crossed the Botoraac 
into M.aryland; and avoiding Baltimore, I i)assed on into Pennsylvania, 
and congratulated myself that at bust 1 trod a soil cultivated by freemen. 

I had gone but a few miles before I perceived the difference. In fact, 
I had scarcely passed the slave-holding border, before the change became 
•ipinrent. The spring was just opening, and everything was beginning 
to look fresh, green, and beautiful. The nicely cultivated fields, the 
numerous small eimlosuros, the neat and substantial farm-houses, 
thickly scattered along the way, the pretty villages and busy towns, the 
very roads thcm.selves, which were covered with w.aggons and travellers, 
- all tho.so signs of universal thrift and comfort gaye abundant evidence 
that at Icngtli 1 saw a country where labour was honourable, and where 
every one laboured for himself. It was an exhilarating and delightful 
prospect, and in strong contrast with all I bad seen in the former part 
'»finy journey, in which a wretched and lonely road had led me on 
thnmgh a vast monotonous extent of unprolitablo woods, deserted fields 
grown over with broomsedge and mullen, or fields just ready to bo 
<lcherled, gullied, barren, and with all the evidences upon them of a 
negligent, unwilling, anil unthrifty cultivation. Here and there T had 
passed !i mean and comfortless house; and once in fifty miles a dcc«aying, 
jtoveriy-stricken village, with a court-house, and a store or two, and a 
great crowd of idlers collected about a tavern-door, but without one 
.angle sign of industry or improvement. 

1 was desirous of seeing Philadelphia; hut that city, so near the slave- 
holding border, I feared might be infected with something of the slave¬ 
holding fqiirit j for the worst plagues are the most apt to be contagious. 
I passed by without mssing through it, and hastened on to New I’ork. 
I crossed the noble Hudson, and entered the town. It w'as the first 
city I had ever seen; at least, the first one worthy to be called a city; 
and w hen I beheld the spacious harbour crowded with shipping, the long 
lines of warehoiwes, the numerous streets, the splendid shops, and the 
swarming crowds of busy people, I was astonish^ and delighted with 
the new idea which all this gave to mo of the resources of numan art 
and industry. I had heard of such things before, but to feel, one ought 
to see. 

1 ffid nothing for several days but wander up and down the streets, 
looking, gazing, and examining with an almost insatiable curiosity. 

13 • 
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Now York then was fer inferior to what it must by this time have 
become; and the commercial restrictions which then prevailed must 
Imve tended tb dimini^ its business and its bustle. Yet, to my rustic 
inexperience, the city seemed almost interminable; and the rattling of 
thearays and carriages over the pavements, and the crowds of people in 
the streets, &r exceeded all my previous notions of the busy confusion 
of a city. 

1 had now been in New York about a w^eek, and was standing one 
forenoon by a triangular grass-plot, near the centre of the town, gazing 
at a fine building of white marble, which one of the passers-by told me 
was the City Hml, when suddenly I felt my arm rudely seized. I looked 
round, and with horror and dismay I found myself in the gripe of 
General Carter,—the man who in South CaroUna had called himself my 
master—^but who, in a country that prided itself in the title of a “ free 
state,” ought no longer to have had any claim upon me. 

Let no ode be deceived by the false and boastful title which the 
northern states of the American Union liave thought fit to assume. 
■With what justujo can they i)retend to call themselves free states, after 
having made a bargain with the slave-holders, by which they are bound 
to deliver bacsk again into the hands of their ojipressors, every miserable 
fugitive who takes refuge within their territory ? The good people of 
the free states have no ^ves themselves. Oh, no! Slave-holding, they 
confess, is a horrible enormity. They hold no slaves themselves; they 
only act as buni-bailifis ai-d tipstaves to the slave-holders! 

My master—for so even in the free city of New York I must continue 
to call him,—^had seized me by one arm, and a friend of his held me by 
the other. He called me by name; and in the hurry and confusion of 
this sudden surprise I forgot for a moment how impolitic it was for me 
to appear to know him. A crowd began to collect about us. When 
they heard that 1 wa^ seized as a fugitive slave, some of them appeared 
not a little outraged at the idea that a white man should be subject to 
such an indignity. They seemed to think that it was only the black 
whom it was lawful to kidnap lu that way. Such indeed is the untiring 
artfulness of tyranny that it is ever nestling even in the bosoms of the 
free: and there is not one prejudice, the oflspriiig, as all prejudices are, 
of ignorance and self-conccit, of which it has. not well learned how to 
avail itself. 

Though several of the crowd did not scruple to use very strong ex¬ 
pressions, they made no attempt to rescue me; and I was dragged along 
towards that very City Hall which 1 had just been admiring. 1 was 
carried before the sitting magistrate; some questions were put and 
answered; some oaths were swora, and papers written. I had not yet 
recovered from the first confusion of my seizure; and this array of 
courts and constables was a horrid sort of danger to which 1 was totally 
unaccustomed, so that 1 scarcely know what was said or done. But, to 
the best of my recollection, the magistrate declined acting on the ques¬ 
tion; though he consented to grant a warrant for detaining me in prison 
till 1 could be taken before some other tribunal. 

The warrant was made out, and 1 was Slivered over to an officer. 
The court-room was filled witn the crowd, who had followed us from 
the street. They collected close about us as we left the court-room j 
and I could see by the expression of their faces, and the words which some 
of them dropped, that they were very well inclined to favour my escape. 
At first, 1 seemed all submission to the officer; wc had gone, however, 
but a very few steps when, with a sudden spring, I tore myself from his 
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rasp, and darted among the crowd, which opened to give mo a passage. 

heard noise, confusion, and shouts behind me; but in a moment I 
had cleared the inclosure in which the CityiHall stood, and crossing 
one of the streets by which it was bounded, I dashed down a narrow and 
crooked lane. The people stared at me as I ran, and some shouted, 
" Step thief! ” One or two seemed half-inclined to seize me, but I turned 
one short comer, and then another, and finding that I was not pursued, 
I soon dropped into a walk. 

For this escape 1 return my thanks, not to the laws of New York, hut 
to the good-will of her citizens. The secret bias and selfish interest of the 
law-makers often lead.s them wrong; the unprompted and disinterested 
impulses of the people are almost always right. It is true that the artful 
practice and ctinning instigation of the purcha.sed friends and bribed 
advocates of opi)rossioti, joined to the interest which the thieves and 
pickpockets of a great city always have in civil tumult add confhsion, 
may now and then succeed in exciting the young, the ignorant, the 
thoughtless and the depraved, to acts of violence in favour of tyranny. 
But so congenial to tlie hunuin heart is the love of freedom, that it 
burns not brighter in the souks of sages and of heroes, than in the 
bosoms even of the most ignorant and thoughtless, when not quenched 
by some excited prejudice, base passion, or sinister influence. 

In my previous wanderings about the town, 1 had discovered the road 
lhat led northwardly out of it; and T soon turned in that direction 
determined to shake oil' I’rom my feet the very dust of a city where 1 
had been so near falling back again into the wretched condition of 
servil iide. 


I travelled all that day, and at night the innkeeper, at whose house I 
lodged, told mo that I was in the state of Connecticut. I now pursued 
my flight for several days, tlirougli a fine hilly and mountainous 
country, such as I had never seen before. The nobleness of the pros¬ 
pect, the craggy roiiks and rugged hills, contrasted finely with the ex- 
<5ellent cultivation of the valleys, and the universal thrift and industry 
of the inhabitants. Where freedom nerves the arm, it is in vain that 
rcMiks and hills of granife oppose the labours of the cultivator. Indus¬ 
trious liberty teaches him the art to extract comfort, competence, and 
wealth, from a soil the most unwilling and ungrateful. 

I knew that Boston was the great sea-port of New England; and 
lliilhcr 1 directed my steps, resolved to leave a land, however otherwise 
inviting, w-hoso laws would not acknowledge me a freeman. As I ap¬ 
proached the town, the country lost much of its picturesque and hilly 
grandeur; but this was made up for by the greater beauty of its 
smoother and better cultivated fields; and by the pretty dwellings 
scattered so numerously along the road, that the environs of the towm 
seemed almost a continued village. The city iteelf, seated on hills, and 
seen for a considerable distance, gave a noble termination to the 
prospect. 

1 crowed a broad river, by a long bridge, and soon entered the town; 
but I did not stop to examine it. Jjiberty was too precious to be sacri¬ 
ficed to the {mitification of an idle curiosity: a New York mob had set 
me free; a Boston mob m^ht perhaps delight in the opportunity of 
restoring me to servitude, i found my way, as soon as the crooked and 
irregular streets would allow me, to the wharves. Many of the ships were 
stripped and rotting in the docks; but after some search and inquiry, I 
found a vessel about to sail for Bordeaux. I offered myself as a sailor. 
The captain questioned me, and laughed heartily at myjaiid-lubherly 
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air and rustic ignorance; but, finally, he agreed to take me at half 
wagej^. He advanced me a month’s my; and the second mate, who was 
a fine young fellow, and who seemed to feel for my lonely and helpless 
iterance, assisted me in buying such clothes as would be necessary for 
the voyage. 

' In a few days our cargo was completed, and the ship was ready for 
sea. We dropped off from the wharf; threaded our course among the 
numerous islets and heatllands of Boston harbour, passed the castle 
and the lighthouse, sent off' our pilot, and with all sail set and a 
smacking breeze we left the Lown Miind. 

As I stood upon the forecastle, and looked towards the land, which 
soon seemed but a little streak in the horizon, and w^as fast sinking 
Arom our sight, I seemed to feel a .heavy weight dmp off" me. The 
chains were gone, I felt myself a freeman; and as 1 w^atolied the fast- 
receding shefre, my bosom heaved with a proud scorn,—a mingled 
feeling of safety and disdain. 

Farewell, my country ! ” .such were the thoughts that rose upon my 
mind, and pressed to find an utterance from my lips. “And such a 
country! A land boasting to be t he chosen scat of liberty and equal 
rights, yet holding such a portion of her people in hopeless, helpless, 
miserable bondage! 

“Farewell my country! Much is the gratitude and thanks 1 ow'o 
thee! Land of the tyrant and the slave, farew'^ell! 

“And welcome, welcome, ye bounding billow's and foamy surges of 
the ocean! Ye are the emblems and the children of liberty—I hml yc 
as my brothers! for, at last, I, too, am free!—f roe!—free! ” 


CHAPTEH XXXV. 

The favourable breezes with which we had set out did not last long. 
The weather soon become ttaupestuous, and we were involved in fogs, 
and driven about by contrary wind.s. Our labours and hardsliips were 
very great; but still I found a sort of pleasure in them. It was for 
myself that I toiled and suliered; and that thought gave me strength 
and vigour. 

I apj)lied myself with the greatest zeal and good-wdll to learn the busi¬ 
ness of my profession. At first, my companions laughed at my igno¬ 
rance and awkwardness, and were full of their jokes and tricks upon 
me. But though rude and thoughtlosj, they w'ere generous and good- 
natured. In the very first week of our voyage, I had a fair fight with 
the bully of the ship. I whipped him soundly; and the crow all agreed 
that there was something in me. 

I was strong and active; and as I made it a point to imitate whatever 
I saw done by any of the crew, I was surprised to find in how short a 
time I was able to run over the rigging and venture upon the yards. 
The maze of ropes and sea-terms that at first perplexed me soon grew 
clear. Before we were across the ocean, I could hand, reef, and steer, 
with any man on board; and the crew swore with one consent that I 
was bom to be a sailor. 

But I was not satisfied with setting sails and handling ropes. I wished 
to understand the art of navi^tion. One of our crew was a young man 
of good ediyjation, who served before the mast, as i.s (wmnion with N«w 
Englanders, in expectation of pre.sently commanding a ship himself. 
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He had his books and his instrumente; and as he had already been one 
or two voyai^»e8, he understood pretty well how to ai)ijly them, and used 
to keep a reckoning of the ship’s course. This same young sailor, Tom 
Turner by name, was a fine, free-hearted fellow as over lived; but he 
was of slight make, and his strength was not equal to his spirit. I had 
gained his good-will by standing by him in some of our i'orecastle frolics; 
and seeing now anxious I was to learn, he undertook to bo my instructor. 
He put his Navigator into my hand, and whenever it was my watch 
bekm', I was constantly poring over it. At first, the whole matter 
seemed mighty mysterious. It was some time before I could see ink* 
it. Jiut Tom, who had a fluent tongue, lectured and explained; imd 1 
listened and studied; and presently 1 began to understand it. 

All this time we were beating about in the neighbourhood of the 
banks of Newfoundland; and a* we exporienood a constiini succession 
of storms and contrary winds, we made but little progi’oss. We lost a 
couple of topsails and several of oux spars, and had been out some seveuty 
days in very rough weather. 

1 took it all kindly though; I w'as in no hurrjf to get ashore. I had 
chosen the ocean for luy country; and when the winds roared, the 
rigging mttled. and the timbers croaked, 1 only wrapi)e(l my monkey- 
jacket a little closer, braced myself against my sea-chest, and studied ray 
Navigator—that is, if it hapjiened to bo my watch below; for when 
ii])on dock, I was always ready at the first call, and was the first to 
spring into the rigging. 

At last., the weather niodorated, and we made sail for the coast ol 
Prance. We had m:ulc the laud, and were within a few deague«! of 
our harbour, when an armed brig, with the British colours flying, 
bore down upon us, fired a shot a-head, and sent a boat’s crew on 
b(»ard. 

In those days, American vessels were quite accustomed to such sort 
of risitatioiis; and our captain did nut seem to be much alarmed. But 
no sooner had the boal's ofiicer reached our deck, than laying his hand 
ui>on his sword, he iold the captain that he was a prisoner. 

It seemed that while we uere beating about on the Grand Bank. 
America, at last, had screwed up her courage, and had declared war 
against England. Tlio armed brig was a British privateer, and we wer(‘ 
her i>rize. At first, wo were all ordered below; but presently we were 
called up again, and otferod the choice of enlLsIiug on board tlie pri¬ 
vateer, or being carried prisoners into England, Near half our crew' 
were what the sailors call Dutchmen, that is, i>eople from the North Sea, 
or the coasts of the Baltic. These ^venturers readily enlisted. Tom 
Turner was spokesman for the Americans; and when called upon to 
follow this example, he answered the lieuleuant, m a tone so gruff as to 
be little better than a growl,—“ We’ll see you hanged first!” 

Por myself, 1 felt no patriotic scruples. I had renounced ray country ; 
if indeed that place can bo fitly called one’s country, wiiich, wliilo it 
gives him birth, cuts him off by its wicked and unjust laws, from every¬ 
thing that makes life worth having. Despite the murmurs and hisses of 
my companions, I stepped forw^ard, and put my name to the shipping 
paper. Had they known my histoiw, they would not have blamed me. 

After cruising for some time, without success, w'c returned to Liver¬ 
pool to refit. Our crew was recruited, and we soon put to sea again 
Cruising off the coast of Prance, we took several prixes, but none of yerj' 
great value. We now made sail for the West Indies, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Bermudas, while close hauled to the w'injl and imder 
easy sail, we discovered a vessel a-head, and gave chase. 
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The cliase slackened sail and waited for us to come up. This made 
us suppose that it might be a man-of-war: and as we were more anxious 
for plunder thah for fighting, W'e put up the helm and bore away. 

The chase now made sail in pursuit; and as she proved to lie much 
the better sailor, she gained rapidly upon us. 

When we saw that there was no chance of escaping, w^e took in our 
light canvas, brought the vessel to, ran up the British flag, and cleared 
for action. 

The enemy was an arme<l and fast .sailing schooner—an American 
privateer, as it proved, about a fair match for the brig, in point of size 
and armament, but in much finer trim, and ''most beautifully worked. 
She ran down upon us; her crew gave lliree cheers, and shooting across 
our bows, she gave us a broadside that did much execution. She tacked 
and manoeuvred till she gained a favourable position, and then poured 
in her fire with such steadiness that she seemed all a-blazo. Her guns 
were well shotted, and well aimed, and did serious diunagc. (Jur captain 
and first lieutenant wore soon ivounded and disabled. We paid back 
the enemy as well as we could; but our men dropped fast, and our fire 
began to slacken. The schooner’s bowsprit got fast in our main rigsjing, 
and directly we heard the cry l«>r the boarders. We seized our pikes, 
and iirepared to receive them; but a party of the enemy soon got 
a footing on board the brig, wounded the only oflicer on deck, and drove 
our men, frightened and cimfused, towards the forecastle. 

I saw our danger, and the idea of falling again into the hands of the 
tyrants from whom I had escaiied summoned haok my ebbing courage. 
I seemed to feel a more than liuman energy spring up within me. I 
put myself at the head of our yielding and aispirited crow, and fought 
with all the frantic valour of a mad hero of romance. 1 struck down 
two or three of the foremost of the enemy; and as they quailed and 
shrunk before me, I cheered and encouraged my companions, and caljed 
on them to charge. My example seemed to inspire tliem. They rallied 
at once, and rushed forward with new courage. They drove the enemy 
before dhom; tumbled some ini o the sea, and pressed the others back 
into their own vessel. 

Nor did our success stop boro. We boarded in onr turn; and the 
decks of the schooner saw as bloody a battle as had been fought on those 
of the brig. The fortune of the fight still ran in our favour, and we 
soon drove the enemy to take refuge on the quarter-deck. AVe called 
to them to surrender, but their captain, waving his bloody sword, sternly 
refused. He encoui^ed his men to charge once more, and rushed 
furiously upon us. His outlaas clashed against my pike and flew from 
his liana, lie slipped, and fell upon the deck, and in a moment my 
wc^n was at his breast. 

ELe cried for quarter. I thought I know his face. 

“Your name?” 

"Osborne!” 

" Jonathan Osborne, late commander of the Two Sallys?” 

" Tl^ same!” 

" Then diea wretch like you deserves no mercy!” and as I spoke 
I plunged the weapon to his heart, and felt thrilling to the very elbow- 
joint the pleasurable seuse of doing justico on a tyrant. 

But justice ought never to be sullied by passion, and, if possible, 
should be unstained vdth blood. If in my feelings, at that momenk 
there was something noble, there was far too much of savage fury ana 
passionate revenge. Yet, j&om what 1 then felt, 1 can well understand 
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the ficroo spirit and ferooiouR energy of the slave, who vindicates his 
literty at the sword’s point, and who looks ui)on the slaughter of his 
oppressors almost as a debt due to humanity. 

The crew no sooner saw their captain slain than they threw down 
their arms and cried for quarter. The schooner was ours, and a finer 
vessel never sailed the seas. 

Every officer on board the brig was wounded. All confessed that the 
capture of tho prize was, in a great measure, due to me; and, with the 
approbation of all the crow, I was put on board as prize-master. 


CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

We hiid a short passage to Liverpool. The schooner w'os condemned 
JUS a prize, and was bought in by the owners of the brig. They fitted her 
out as a privateer; and as they had been informed how large a share 
r had in her capture, they ofl'ered me the command of her. I readily 
accepted it; and having selected an experienced old sailor for my first 
hentenantj I .soon collected a crew and set sail. 

The cruLsing ground which I preferred was the coast of America. Off 
the harbour of Boston wo were so lucky as to fall in with and make 
prize of a homeward-bound East-lndiaman, with a very valuable cargo 
of teas and silks. W e put a prize-crew on board and sent her off ror 
Live^)ool, where she arrived safelj^ and produwd us a very handsome 
sum in prize-money. We now stood to the southward, and for a month 
or two we cruised off the caj^es of Virginia. As we kept w’ell in to the 
<;oast, we often made the land; and I never saw it without feeling a 
strong inclination to send a Iwat’s crew ashore, and to kidnap from their 
bods such of the nearest planters as I could lay my hands upon. But I 
did not think it prudent to attempt to carry into execution this piece 
of experimental instruction, of which the Virginians stand so mu(m in 
need. 

My cruising adventures, chases, and oscaiws, w'ould fill a volume; hut 
they are little to my present purpose. Suffice it to say, that while the 
war lasted 1 kepi the seas; and when it ended, most reluctantly 1 left 
them. My share in the prizes we had taken rendered me wealthy—-at 
least what the moderation of my wishes made me esteem so. But what 
was to supply the ever-varying stimulus and excitement which till now 
had sustained me and prevented my mind from preying on itself, and 
poisoning my peace with bitter recollections ? The images of my wife, 
my child, and of the friend to whom 1 owed so much, often, on mv 
voyages, flitted mournftilly across my mind; hut the cry of “ Sail ahead” 
would call off my thoughts, and dissipate my incipient melancholy in 
Ihe bustle of action. But now that 1 was on shore, homeless, alone, a 
stranger, with nothing to occupy my mind,—the thoughts of those dear 
suflerers haunted me continually. The very first thing I did was to look 
up a trusty agent whom 1 might send in search of thorn. Such a one I 
found. 1 gave him all the information which might promote the object 
of his mission; I allowed him an unlimited credit on my banker, and 
stimulated his zeal by a handsome advance, and the promise of a still 
lai^er reward if he succeeded in the object of his mission. • • * 
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'He sailed tot America by the first opportunity, and I consoled myself 
with the hopG.that his search would be successful. In the mean time, 
to have some occupation that might keep off anxious doubts and trou¬ 
blesome anxietiesj I applied myself to study. When a child I had a 
fondness for readmg and an ardent love of knowledge. This love of 
knowledge the accursed discipline of servitude had stifled and kept 
under, but had not totally extinguished. I was astonished to find it still 
w strong. Having once turned my attention that waV; my mind drank 
in all sorts of iniormation, as the thirsty earth imbibes the rain. 1 
might rather bo said to devour books than to read them. I scarcely 
gave myself time to sleep. No sooner had I finished one than I hurried 
to another ivith restless inquietude. I read on without selection or dis¬ 
crimination. It was a long time before I learned to compare, to weigh, 
and to judge. It Iiapixmed to me as it has hapiiencd to mankind in 
general. In^my anxiety to know, I was ready to take everj'tliing on 
trust; and I did not stop to distinguish between what was fact and 
what was fiction. But while I allowed an abundance of folly and false¬ 
hood to bo palmed upon me under the sober disguise of truth, I had 
but little taste for writers professedly imaginative. I could not under¬ 
stand why they wrote, or what they aimed at. I despised the poets; 
btut voyages, travels, histories, and narratives of every sort, I devoured 
with undistinguishing voracity. I'ime and reflection have since enabled 
me to extract something of truth and philosophy from these chaotic 
acquisitions. 

a while, my studies had much the same stimulating and exciting 
effect with my former activity. They raised my spirits, and enabled me 
to bear up under the discouraging advices which I received from 
America. But they palled at last,—and when my agent returned with 
the disastrous information, that all bis searches had been unavailing, I 
found no support under the load of grief that overwhelmed me. 

IFixmi such information as my agent had been able to obtain, it 
seppeared that Mrs. Montgomery-, Cassy’s mistress, had become security 
to a large amount to that brother of hers, by whose adnen and agmicy 
she managed her affairs. That brother was a planter, and among the 
American planters the passion for gambling is next to universal,—for it 
is one of the fcAv excitements by which they arc able to relieve the list¬ 
less and wesurisome indolence of their useless lives. Mrs. Montgomery’s 
brother -was a gambler, and an unsuccessful one. Haviug ruined him¬ 
self, he begaai to prey upon liis sister. Besides embezzling all such 
money of hers as he could lay his hands uixm,—and as he had the entire 
management of her afi'aiTS, her income was much at his disposal,—be 
induced her, under various pretences, to put her name to bonds and 
notes io a large amount. On these notes and bonds suits were com¬ 
menced; but this, her brother, who strove to defer the disclosure of his 
viUanies as long as possible, took care to conceal from her; and the first 
thing she knew of the matter, her entire property was seissed on exe¬ 
cution. 

Among her other chattels, my wife and child wore sold,—for it is the 
law and the practice of America to sell women and children to pay the 
debts of a gambler! 

Cassy and her infiint bad fallen into the hands of a gentleman,—such 
is the American phrase,—who followed the lucrative and respectable 
business of a slave-trader. My agent no sooner learnt his name than he 
set out in pursuit of him. But no found that the man had been dearl 
for a ysar o* two, and that he had left no papers behind him, from which 
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might be traced the history of his slave-tiradiiig expcditioius. Not yet 
discouraged, my agent travelled over the entire route which he was told 
the deceased slave-trader had usually followed. ^ He even suooee^d in 
getting some trace of the very gang of slaves which had been purchaded 
:it the sale of Mrs. Montgomery’s property. He tra<dced them from 
village to vill^e, till lie amved at Augusta, in the state of Georgia; but 
here he lost sight of them altorather. That town is, or was. one or the 

S 'eat marts of the American slave trade, and here, in aU probability, the 
aves were sold; hut to whom, it was impossiblo to discover. 

Thus baffled in his search, my agent had recourse to advertisements in 
the newspaiMirs, in which the person of my wife was particularly de¬ 
scribed, mention was made of the name of her late owner^^ and a very 
generous reward w'as offered to anyone who would give mforraaiaon 
where she or her child was to be found. These advertisements brought 
him an abundance of communications, but none to the purpose, and 
after baling spent near two years in the search, ho gave it up, at last, as 
unavailing. 

Of Thomas, he could learn nothing, except that General Carter had 
never retahen him. A man of his figure and appearance had been 
oooa.sionally seen traversing the woods of that neighoourhood, and luiic- 
ing about the plantations, and it seemed not unlikely that lim was still 
alive, and the leader of some band of runaways. Such was the informar 
lion which my agent brouglit me. 

While he remained in America, however little encouragement his 
letters gave, still 1 could hm)e; but now' the la.st staff of consolation was 
plucked from under me. W hat availed it that I had myself shaken off 
the chains, which w'ere etill hanging, and perhaps with a weight bd 
much the heavier, to the friend of my heart, to the wife of my bosom, 
lo the dear, dear infant, the child of my lovo? The -curse of tj’ranny, 
indeed^ is multifold,—nay, infinite I It blasted me across the broad. 
Atlantic; and when I thought of Cassy and my boy, I shrunk and 
trembled, as if again the irons were upon me, and the bloody lash crack¬ 
ing about my head! Almighty God! w'hy hast thou seated beings 
capable of so much misery! 

I recovered slowly from the shook, which at, first had quite nn- 
maunod me; hut though 1 regained some degree of composure, it was 
in vain that I courted anytliing like enjoyment,—a worm was gnawing 
at my heart which ivould not be appeased. Never was there a bosom 
more inclined than mine to the gentle pleasures of domestic life; but * 
I found only torture in the recollection that I was a husband and a 
father. Oh, had my wife and my dear boy been with me, in w'hat a 
sw^t retirement I could have spent my days, ever finding a new 
relish for present bliss iu the recollection of ills endured and miseries 
escaped! 

The sense of loneliness which oppressed me, and the bitter thoughts 
and hateful images that were ever crowding on my mind, made my life 
an irksome, burden, and drove me to seek relief in the excitements of 
travel. I visited every country in Europe, and sought occumtion and 
amusement hi examining their scheme of society, and stiiaying their 
laws and manners. I traversed Turkey and the regions of the Bast, 
once the seats of art and opulence, but long since rmned by the heavy 
hand of tyranny and the ever-renewed extortions of military pilh^. 

I crossed the Persian deserts, and saw in India a new and better ^civi¬ 
lization slowly rising upon the ruins of the old. 

The interest I Mt in the oppressed and unfortunate rac^witk which 
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upon mv motbei^s side, 1 am conneoted, carried me again across the 
ocean. I havQ climbed the loftjr crests of the Andes, and wandered 
among the flowery forests of Brazil. . 

Everywhere I have seen the hateful empire of aristocratic usurpation 
lording it with a high hand over the lives, the liberty, and the happi¬ 
ness of men; but everywhere, or almost everywhere, I have seen the 
bondsmen bemnning to forget the base lore of trmitionary subser¬ 
viency, and already reeling the impulses and lisping in the language of 
freedom. I have seen it everywhere,—everywhere except in my native 
America. 

^ There are slaves in many other countries, but nowhere else is oppros- 
»on so heartless and unrelenting; nowhere else has tyranny ever as¬ 
sumed a shape so fiendish; nowhere else is it, of all the world beside, 
the open aim of the laws, and the professed purpose of the masters, to 
blot out the intellects of half the population, and to extinguish at once 
and for ever both the capacity and the hope of freedom. 

In Catholic Brazil, in the Spanish islands, where one might expect to 
find tyranny aggravated by ignorance and superstition, the slave is still 
regarded as a man, and a>s entitled to something of human sympathies. 
He may kneel at the altar by his master's sidc^ and he may hear the 
Catholic priest proclaiming boldly from his pulpit the sacred truth that 
all men are equal. He may find consolation and support in the hope 
of one day becoming a f’oeman. He may purchase nis liberty with 
money; if barbarously and unreasonably punished, he may demand it as 
his legal right; he may expect it from the gratitude or the generosity 
of his master, or from the conscience-stricken dictates of nis priest- 
attended deathbed. When he becomes a freeman he has a freeman’s 
rights, and enjoys a real and practical equality, at the mere mention of 
which the (prating and prejudiced Americans are filled with creeping 
horror and passionate indignation. 

Slavery in those countnes, by the force of causes now in operation, 
is £ast approaching to its end; and let the African slave-trade be once 
totally abolished, and before the expiration of half-a-century there will 
not a slave be found in either Spamsh or Portuguese America. 

It is in the United States alone—that country so apt to claim a mo¬ 
nopoly of freedom—that the spirit of tyranny still soars boldly trium¬ 
phant and disdauiB even the most distant thought of limitation,—here 
alone, of all the world beside oppression riots unchecked by fear, of 
God or sympathy for man. 

To add the 1^ security to despotism, the American slave-holders, 
while they fiercely refuse to relinquish the least tittle of their w'hip- 
wielding authority, have deprived themselves, by special statute, of the 
power of emaucipatiou, and have thus artfully and industriously closed 
up the last loop-hole through which Hope might look in upon their 
victims! 

And thou, my child! these are the mercies to which thy youth is 
delivered over! Perhaps already the spirit of manhood is extinguished 
within thee, already perhaps the frost of servitude has nipped thy bud¬ 
ding soul, and left it blasted, worthless! 

No! on no! it ought not, must not, cannot, shall not be so! Child! 
thou hast yet a father,—one who has not forgotten, and who will not 
forsake thee. Thy need is great, and great shall be his efforts. That 
love is little worth which di^ppomtment tires or danger daunts. 

Yes, I have resolved it. I will revisit America, and through the length 
and tae«breadth of the land I will search out my child. I will snatch 
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him from the oppressor’s grasp, or perish in the attempt. Should I he 
recognized and seized! it is not in vain that I have read the history 
of the Romans. 1 know a way to disappoint the t3rrant8,—the guilt he 
on their heads! I cannot he a slave the second time. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Having formed the resolve recorded at the close of tho»last chapter, I 
began immediately to make preparations to carry it into execution, and 
now once more I resume my pen to recount my further adventures. 

1 had lived for years past a life of constant uneasiness and anxiety; 
haunhid, as it were, hy the spectres of wife and child, pale, weeping, 
holding out imploring hands, as if calling to me for aid and deliverance. 
From (he moment that I began to prepare for ray new journey and 
Rcaroli, T felt a lightness, an exhilaration, a relief, as if a great stone had 
heon plucked out of my heart. Now, at last, I had again something to 
live and to strive for,—a shadow perhaps, one so vain and unsubstantial 
that ever since the failure of my former searches it had seemed idle to 
attempt to pursue it. Fet how much better to pursue even a shadow, if 
one can but prevail upon himself for the moment to think it resil, than 
to sit still in hopeless and idle vacuity! Man was made to hope and to 
act. 

Before leaving England, I took care to provide myself with passports 
as a British subject, under the name of Captain Archer Moore, by 
which I was known to my English acquaintances, and with letters also 
of introduction to the mercantile correspondents of those acquaintances 
in the principal commercial towns of Anierica. It was in the character 
of a traveller, curious to investigate American society, that I revisited 
the cemntry of ray birth. 

As it was from Boston that I had taken my departure, so I resolved 
to reland there, and thence to retrace my steps to the scenes of my 
youth, as the first means towards obtaining, if possible, some clue to the 
object of my search. 

It was now more than twenty years since I had hastily fled from Bos¬ 
ton, a panting fugitive, eager to find on the boisterous ocean, or some¬ 
where beyond it, that freedom which the laws of America denied me 
there. How different from the stem and deperate spirit of defiance with 
which I had seen those shores fade from my sight was the tender senti¬ 
ment, rising almost to hope, with which I again saw spreading out be¬ 
fore me that same land emerging from the waters; cruel land of bondage 
as it had been to me, but where yet I might—O, kind Heaven, that 1 
might!—regain a long-lost wife and child! 

As wo landed at the wharf and made our way into the town, we found 
it in a state of great confusion. A vast crowd, mostly of well-dressed 
people, was collected about a building, which I afterwards understood 
to be the City Hall; and just as we approached it, an unfortunate per¬ 
son, with a rope about his neck, was dragged, apparently from some 
neighbouring house or by-way, into the midme of the street. T]).e shout 
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was nijised, “ HaAg l^im! hang him!” and tho gentleman in ilne broad- 
in whose Imads he was, seemed quite ready to do the bidding of 
titoiiaob,a3idto be looking round, as if for some lamp-post or other con- 
renience for that purpose. Making our way with great difficulty to an 
adjoining street, we found it completely choked u]j with a woll-drossed 
crowd, through which, amid jeers and insults, a row women, holding 


of very great indignation. 

On reaching my hotel, called, T think, the Tremont House, I anxiously 
inquired into the cxicasion of all this tumult. Tho landlord informed 
me that it had all been caused by the obstinacy of the women whom I 
had seen in the streets. In spile of the remonstrances of the citizens, as 
expressed at a great public meeting lately hold, in which all the lejidmg 
merchants and lawyers had participated, these obstinate females had 
persisted in meeting to pray for and to plot the abolition of slavery; and 
what was still more provoking, to listen to the exhortations on that sub¬ 
ject of an emissary lately sent over from England. It was the object of 
the gentlemanly mob I nad seen, composed, a.s he assured me, of men of 
property and standing, to catch this emissary if they could, and to punish 
him in some fitting way for his insolence. 

“And pray," said I, "as you have no slaves in Boston, nor, I believe, 
in this part of the country, why all this zeal against these good women ? 
Being an Englishman my. olf, I must confess to .some little interest in 
this unfortunate countryman of mine, whom your Bo.ston gentry are so 
anxious to hang. Why need your lawyers and merchants play the dog 
in the manger—neither themselves do anything to abolish slavery, nor 
even allow the women to pray for it ?” " As a stranger and an English¬ 
man,** said the landlord, who, though in a great sUte of excitement 
against the offending females, was evidently a person not without goofl 
feelings, “ these things may seem a little strange to you. Yet allow me 
to suggest a word of caution. It would be an unpleasant thing for me 
to have one of my guests seized as a British emissarj% and made to 
undergo tho scrutiny and perhaps insults of a party of volunteer police. 
Suffice it to say, that just at this moment the price of cotton is very 
high, and southern trade a great object. Now York and Philadelphia 
have set the example of mobbing the abolitionists, and we should be in 
danger of losing all our southern customers if we did not follow the 
example. Insides, at a public meeting hold here in Boston, we have just 
nominated a candidate for president; and should we fail iu zeal for 
southern interests, how are we to expect to get any southern votes ?’* 

After this spedmen of Boston, 1 saw nothing to detain me there, and 
so hastened on to New York. It was not without strong emotions tlvat 
I stood again in the park, on the very spot where General Carter Im 
seized and claimed mo as a slave. The whole scene, with all its 
incidents, came back to my mind as fVesh as at the moment of the seizure, 
and I walked straight t 9 the court-room to which I had been carried, 
witbas little doubt, hesitation, or uncertainty as if it had all happened 
the day before. There were a number of prisoners at. the bar, the roouiu 
was crowded with spectators, and a trial or examination of evident^ 
interest was going on. It soon appeared that the prisoners were charged 
with having sacked and plundered a number of houses, whose occupants 
were suspected to be tainted with abolitionism, and having, in the same 
spirit, burnt down an Af!ri<»n church. The feeling in the court-room 
seemed, however, altogether in favour of the prisoners, and such, as far 
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as I could judge by the newspapers, and tbe conversations wMch I 
heard, was the current ©pinion of the citj'. The prevailing idea seemed 
to be, that the persons really guilty of the riots were those who had 
suffered by them, since it was their pestilent, upopukr opinions whkdi 
had stirred up the mob to sack and plunder ^eir houses. 

What I saw in New York, and Boston served to cure rae of an error, 
as to America, sufficiently common. I had supposed that in the fm) 
statip.s called, there was really souie freedom. I knew, indeed, by my own 
experience, that no asylum was to be found there by refugee slaves from 
the southcni states; but 1 bad imagined that the native-born inhabitants 
did enjoy a certain deCTee of liberty. My mistake in this respect was 
now very apparent. No otie in Now York or Boston was at liberty, at 
the time of my visit, to entertain, or at least publicly to express, any 
dete.statiori of the system of slavery, or desire or hope for its speedy 
abolition, under penalty of being visited with the public indignation. 
Such persons, intleed, would be lucky if they escaped without insult to 
their penson-s, and destruction of their property. The leading politicians, 
lawyers, and merchants of those cities under whose encouragement and 
instigation these outrages were inflicted, seemed to stand in no less awe 
and terror of the anger of the southern planters than the very slaves 
who delved the plantation.'i. Those slaves were held in check by the 
wliin and .superior force; the nortiieni freemen, so called, by their OAvn 
pusillanimity and base love of money, lii fact^ already I liegan to 
doubt whetlior this voluntary slavery of the nominally free—voluntary 
on the part of an overwhelming majority, however a virtuous and noble 
iniiuinty might struggle against it—was not every way a more wretched 
and lamentable thing than the forced slavery of the labourers of the 
south. Hitherto I liad hated a country, from whose prison-houses I 
had with such difficulty escaped, and which continued to retain, if. 
indeed, death had not fortuiialely delivered them, those nearest ana 
<learest to nio. 'J'o this hatred I now began to add contempt for a 
mean-spirited population, in which there were more voluntary slaves 
than forced ones. 

JfromNew York 1 passed on to Philadelphia, and thence to tTashing- 
ton. That city had greatly expanded since, as one of a chained gang of 
slaves, 1 had been lodged in the slave-prison of Messrs. Savage, Brothers, 
and Company, for shipment to the south. In every village and town on 
my way I heard the siune execrations vented .apiinst tlie abolitionists, 
with accounts of new riots in which they had suffered, or new attempts 
to subject them to more legal punislmients. There seemed to bo a 
general conspiracy against freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
A l^rned judge of Massachusetts, after severely denouncing the aboli¬ 
tionists as incendiaries, proposed to have them indicted at common law 
as guilty of sedition, if not of trea.son. Q'he accomplished governor of 
the same state said ditto to the judge, and added fresh denumsiations of 
liisown. Almost the only person in New England of any note, as I 
understood, who ventured to withstand tliis popular clamour, or to <^p 
a word of apology for those unfortunate abolitionists, was i)r. Channing, 
jfhose writings have made him well known wherever (lie English language 

Ym\\ but whose refusal on this occasion to become, by silence, a 
'partiripator in the outrage going on around him, had very nearly 
destroyed, at least for the time, his weight and influence at hmne. 

Washington I found in the greatest state of excitement. An unfor¬ 
tunate bolanisti, who had been gathering plants in the neighbourhood, 
had, from some cause or other, fallen under suspicion as being an aboli- 
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tdonist. His person, room, and trunks had been searched. He was 
found to have in possession a pile of newspapers, which was made to 
serve the punwse of an herbarium, in which to dry, press, and preserve 
his plants. This pile of papers, on being carefully scrutinized, was found 
to cont£^ mme articles bearing strongly to abolition sentiments. The 
whole district of Columbia was at once m commotion. The unfortunate 
botanist had been immediately arrested on the charge of having in his 
possession an incendiary publication. The alarm had reached a very 
nigh pitch; but when it was known that this botanical incendiary, this 
fellow who sought to entice the flowers and the herbage into a bloody 
conspiracy, was safely locked up in gaol, and all bail refused, the city of 
Washington, especially the southern members of Congress, once more 
breathed freely, as if delivered from impending destruct ion. 

The high degree of excitement, alarm, and terror, which I found thus 
prevailing wherever I went, and which, according to all accounts, over¬ 
spread at this moment the whole Unit<Mi States, was much of a puzzle 
to me. 1 doubt very much whether the Stamp Act itself had caused 
half so much commotion. Even the sacking of Washington by the 
British could hardly have produced more alarm than I found prevailing 
in that city and neighbourhood. The mere fa^'t that a few women of 
Boston had formed a society to pray for the abolition of slavery, or that 
a file of abolition newspapers had found its way to the district of Colura- 
did not seem suflBcient to account for so great an alarm. Even the 
circumstance, that a Mis"- Prudence Crandall, somewhere in Connecticut, 
had set up a school, to which she admitted coloured children on terms of 
equality with her white pupils, would not appear in itself so alarming a 
matter, since a number of the most pious and distinguished gentlemen 
of her state and neighbourhood, including a judge of the United States 
court, had taken an early opportunity to break up her school and to 
send her out of the town, 1 wus assured, in fact, that this was not all. 
This Boston female society and Connecticut school were only small 
items. I was told of a grand plot formed by the abolitionists, tending 
to the most alarming results; no less than the cutting the throats of all 
the white men throughout the south, horrible indignities upon all llic 
white women, the ruin of northern trade and commerce, the destruction 
of the south, and the dissolution of the Union. It was ndmitted by 
some of the more charitable persons with whom I conversed, that pos¬ 
sibly the abolitionists themselves did not distinctly contemplate all thcs>c 
end:). But they asked for the immediate abolition of slaver^', a 
thing which could end in nothing but in the above-mentioned disasters 
and horrors. 


I had a great curiosity to know who these formidable plotters, objects 
of so much alarm and terror, might be. I was not ignorant of affairs in 
America, but of these terrible abolitionists I hod never heard; indeed, 
it would seem as if they had all at once started suddenly out of the 
ground. I learnt, upon inquiry, that within a short time past there had 
sprung up. in D^ew England and elsewhere, several societies, delegates 
from which had lately met at New York, to the number of twelve men, 
where they had formed a national society. It was tiie fundamental 
principle of those societies, that to hold men in torced bondage u as 
IK)litically a wrong, socially a crime, and theologically a sin; disqualifying 
those guilty of it to be esteemed either good democrats, good men, or 
good Christians; and that, nationally and individualh^ thi.s wrong, 
crime, and sin, ought to be at once repented of and abanaoned. These 
fli.natical persons had rapidly increased in numbers. Several wealthy 
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merchants, several zealous and eloquent divines had joined them. A 
good deal of money, as much as forty or fifty thousand dollars, had becm 
contributed and expended in the dissemination of this startling creed, 
partly by agents and missionaries sent forth for that purtiuse, partly by 
the publication of newspapers, of which there were already two or three 
devoted to the cause, and especially by the printing of tracts, settina 
forth the cruelties and injustice of slavery, which had been sent by mail 
into all parts of the country, even into the southom states. 

It was tWe tracts that had thrown the whole south, planters, poli¬ 
ticians, merchants, lawyers, divines, into an agony of terror, a terror 
with which even the people of the north so far sympathized as to be 
ready to trample underfoot, for the extinction of these horrible inno¬ 
vators, every safeguard of liberty hitherto esteemed the most sacred. 
iVee speaking and firee writing were not to be any longer tolerated. 
Throughout the United States, so far as related to the subject of slavery, 
they were to be suppressed by mob violence. 

A few hundred men and women, hitherto mostly obscure and un¬ 
known, by the holding of a few public meetings and the publication of 
a few tracts, had thrown a whole country into commotion. Not John 
the Baptist, when he preached that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, 
had more terribly alarmed King Herod, the scribes and the pharisees; 
and now, as then, the murder of the innocents seemed to be thought 
the most feasible way of staving off the apprehended catastrophe. 

As there are glens among the mountains where the faintest spoken 
words come back in thunder from a thousand echoes, so there are times 
and seasons when human hearts respond in like manner to the faintest 
uttered truth, testifying to the force of it, sometimes by loud reswmses 
of approbation and applause, sometimes in deafening shouts of indigna¬ 
tion, defiance, and conscience-stricken dread. 


CHAPTEE XXXVni. 

^ Having- re^bed Eichmond on my southern journey, I found that 
city also showing the general alarm. A committee of vigilance for the 
suppr^sion of inoendiary publications was vigorously at work, and as we 
drove into the town, a ^eat bonfire was burning in the main street, 
consisting of publications lately seized and condemned. One of the 
books thus burnt at the stake was made up, 1 was told, entirely of 
extracts from speeches delivered within a few yearn past in the Virginia 
House of Dele^tes, in which the evils of slavery h^ Wn pretty strongly 
depicted. But whatever liberty of that sort might previously have 
allowed, nothing of the kind was to be tolerated for the future. 

^ At Eichmond I procured a horse and servant,—for in Lower Vir- 

S ’nia there were no public conveyanoea'—and set off on a visit to Spring- 
[eadow, my birthplace. To satisfy inquiries,—since any traveller, a 
stranger and unknown, was at that ume mble to suspicion/-*! mve out 
that, on a former visit to the country, many years before, 1 haa b^me 
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ac^uaintod with the £Eu:ail^ at Spring-Meadow, to which, indeed, I 
olaamed a distant relationship. As 1 began to approach that neighbour¬ 
hood, I fbilnd the aspect of desolation and desertion cbara^ristic 
enough of Yirginia as 1 remembered it, and as 1 now again saw it grow¬ 
ing more and more marked. As I rode along absorbed in thought, my 
e^ at length met an object which 1 recognized, being no other than the 
shop and dwelling-house of Mr. Jemmy (^rdon, situated at the crotch 
of the roads, some six or seven miles from Spring-Meadow. It was a 
fine, warm summer afternoon, and on a rude bench or settle beside the 
door was sitting, more asleen than awake, an old gentleman, who, to the 
best of my recollection, could be no other than Mr. Jemmy himself. I 
accordingly addressed him as Mr. Gordon, when he roused himself up, 
did the honours of the house with a ^ace, and bade me walk in and 
refresh myself with a glass of i>each brandy. He confessed, however, 
that I had the advantage of him, as he found it imxiossiblo to recollect 
my name. I endeavoured to remind him of a young Mr. Moore, an 
Englishman, who, some twenty years before, had pass^ a week or two 
' ak Spring-Meadow, and more than once h^ ridden by his shop; and 


an once h^ ridden by his shop: 
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after a good deal of nodding, thinking, and muttering to himself, he 
declared at last that he recollected me perfectly. "When I inquired after 
Spring-Meadow and its occupants, Mr. Gordon shook his head mourn¬ 
fully. “ Gone, sir, all gone to rack and ruin. Colonel Moore, in his old 
age, was obliged to move od* somewhere, to Alabama, with such of the 
ha.nds as he could save ti.'om the clutch of the slierid; and that’s the last 
I’ve heard of him. The old plantation has been abandoned these ten 
years; and the last time I was by tliero, the roof of the mansion-house 
was all tumbling in.” As 1 knew there was no house nearer than Gor¬ 
don’s, I begged of him to entertain me for a day or two, while 1 took a 
turn round the old plantation. mv conversation with him, 1 

learned that, with the decrease of the population in the neighbourhood, 
his trade hiwl fallen off, and that he, too, liad serious thoughts, old as he 
■ was, of moving off to Alabama, or somewhere else at the south-west. 
Early the next morning, leaving my servant and horse behind me, I set 
off' on foot. Bub I was no sooner out of sight of ,I emmy Gordon’s house 
than I directed my steps, not to Spring-Meadow, but to that old deserted 
plantation on the higher lauds above to which 1 had fled mth Cas.sy, 
and where, in the hopefulness and thoughtlessno&s of youth, runaways 
as we were, we had passed some weeks ofnappy privacy, ending, indeed, 
in heavy tribulation. The great house had now completely fallen, ana 
was one undistinguishable heap of ruin.s; but the little brick dairy, near 
the run below, was very much in the same condition as vrhen we had 
found in it a tempor^ shelter. As 1 sat down beneath one of the 
CTeait trees by which it was shaded, how' all the past came rushing up 
before me! 


■' After an hour or two of reverie, I made my way through the wqods 
.to Siarin^Meadow, where I found another similar scene of desolation. 
The garden, where 1 had spent so many thou^tless hours in childish 
sports with Master Jame& was now overgrown with persimmons, whidi 
cholced and overshadowed the few remaining shrubberies. Yet the old 
garden walks might be distinctly traoed in several places, and there were 
considerable remnants of an old summer-house, where we had sat hour 
after hour, hid aw'ay from his brother William, and studying Matstor 
James’s lessons together. Adjoining the garden w'as the family buryiim- 
’ground, and over Master James’s grave I dropped a tear. My mothers 
gravp 1 had to seek in another part of the plantation. What stranger, 
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lighMng on the could have now distinraiBhed, from any difference 
in the grass and; trees that waved above them, or in the wild aspect 
around of nature regaining her dominion, in which spot the master 
rested, and in which the slave? These silent graves, already half 
oblitenited, no less than the fast-mouldering ruins of what had once 
been the scat of opulence and plenty, seemed plainly to testily that not 
by such means were families to be perpetuated, prosperous communities 
to be founded, or permanent triumphs over nature secured. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

llETUENiNG to Richmond, I found that consequential little town 
still in a state of the greatest alarm. The w'hole ordinary course of law 
had been set aside, and a self-constituted committee of vimlance assum¬ 
ing to dictate to the citizens w'hat newspai)ers they should be allowed 
to receive, and what books to read, or to have in their houses. At such a 
momeul', it was very easy to fall under suspicion; and, unfortunately, 
just before setting out on my late excursion, I liad drawn attention to 
myself at the dinner-table, by an unlucky jest at the fright into which 
the great state of Virginia had been thrown by a few picture-books; for 
it was the cuts with which some of the abolition tracts were illustrated 
which seemed to inspire the greatest alarm. My coming back redoubled 
their suspicions. 1 had hardly had time to wash and dress myself, when 
I was waited upon by three grave-looking gentlemen, among the most 
respectable citizens of the town, aa the landlord assured me, and in 
terms polite, but very i)eremptory, they required me to make my imme¬ 
diate appearance before the vigilance committee, then sitting in the 
Town-hall. 

1 had brought letters to a merchant of the place, whom I found, like 
most of the merohants in the southern towns, to be a northern man by 
birth, and from whom, on the presentation of my letters on my ftrst 
arrival, I bad received the usual attentions. AVith some difficulty. I 
obtoined leave from the bailiffs of the vigilance committee to send for 
this gentleman, and also for another, whom I had met at his house at 
dinner, and whom I understood to be a leading lawyer. The merchant 
soon sent me an apology for not coming. His wife had suddenly been 
seized with an alarming sickness, which made it impossible for him to 
leave her. But when 1 read this note to the three volunteer bailiffs, 
who still remained with me, regaling themselves with mint-juleps at 
my expense, they heard it with an ihcredalous smile; and one of them 
exclaimed—AVhat more could you expect of the sneaking Yankee? 
He means to keep himself out of harm’s way, at all events.” 

The lawyer soon made his appearance, and having accepted a fe^ 
entered with great apparent, and I dare say r^, zeal into my case. 1 
begged to know whewer those who had summoned me before them 
possessed any le^ authority, and whether 1 was bound to pay any 
attention to their summons. 1 had supposed, 1 said, that the sl^te of 
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Yirginia was a country of laws» and that 1 could only bo held to answ^ 
to some charge sworn against me before some ma^strate. Was I 
obliged to submit to a personal examination before this vigilance com¬ 
mittee P To this my friendly lawyer replied^ that in the present state 
of alarm, the law was suspended. The necessity of self-preservation 
rose above all law; and in the imminent danger to which the whole 
southern states were exposed—the breaking out of a general slave insur¬ 
rection—everything must be sacrificed to the safety of the community. 
The throats of the white inhabitants, the purity of their wives and 
daughters, were at risk. Two Yankee schoolmasters had been warned 
out of the town the day before, and nothing but the earnest efforts of 
him8elf>and a few others, and their own pruaence in not attempting the 
slightest resistance to this mandate, had saved them from the indignity, 
perhaps, of a public flogging, and a coat of tar and feathers. As it was. 
they had been obliged to fly, because they had not known how to hold 
their foolish Yankee tongues—this, perhaps, was a sly hit at my own 
imprudent freedom of speech—the chief witness and informant against 
them being a fellow whom one of them had sued the day before, to 
recover payment for several quarters’ schooling for his children, and 
who, so the lawyer seemed to intimate, had taken this compendious 
method of squaring the account. It would be safest for me, in the pre¬ 
sent excited state of the public mind, if I wished to save myself from 
disagreeahlel",personal indignities, to pay the greatest deference to the 
committee and their orders; and he would do his best to get me off as 
easily as possible. 

Having found, upon inquiry, that the English consul was absent from 
the city, 1 hastened with my lawyer to wait upon the vigilance com¬ 
mittee, and the more so as a second detachment of volunteer bailifis 
had already arrived, rather ominously hacked by a mob, collected before 
the door of the hotel, with orders to bring me by force if 1 delayed any 
longer. Those who had me in charge did their best to protect me, yet 1 
did not entirely escape without insults from the crowd. 

Having arrived in the august presence of the committee, I found my¬ 
self obliged to submit to a very stringent examination on the part of the 
chairman, a sharp-nosed, grey-eyed gentleman, and in spectacles, deacon, 
I was told, of a Presb^rian church. He inquired as to my nam& 
birthplace, occupation, and object in visiting the country; which I 
stated to b& to observe its manners and customs, and, in fact, as 1 added, 
I had found them very singular indeed, and well worthy of a traveller’s 
curiosity. I might, however, as well have kept mv observations to my¬ 
self, for this sally brought a scowl blacker than before across the brows 
of the very solemn-looking committee, and a reproving shake of the 
head and glance of the eye from my friendly lawyer, who sat in one 
oorner, but who was not allowed to take any part in the proceedings. 

In the course of my answers, I had referred to my letter of introduc¬ 
tion brought to tho merchant, to whom a message was immediately sent, 
to come Deforo the committee, and to bring that letter with him. His 
wife must have recruited very suddmly, for iu a surprisingly short time 
the merchant made his appearance, with the letter in his hand; the 
sweat running down his face, and the poor man trembling in an agony 
of terror, that went far to raise grave suspicions against both him ana 
me. The letter h^pened to be from Tappan, Wentwor% and Co., well- 
known baaicers or LiverpooL No sooner had tho chairman read the 
signature, than his facB, wough quite long and serious enough before, 
underwent a very sudden elongation; his eyebrows ri^g up uke those 
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of a man who had just seen a ghost, or something else very terrible— 
“ Tappan! Tappan!” he repeated to himself several times, in a sharp, 
quick, and snivelling tone—” Tappan! Tappan! there we have it; a 
bloody emissary, no doubt!, That, you know,” he continued, turning to 
his colleagues, ” is the name of the I^ewYork silk-merchant^ who is one 
of the leaders in this nefarious conspiracy, and who has jfpven I don’t 
know how many thousand dollars to circukte these homd incendiary 
tracts. How I wish I had the rascal hero now! 1 .«hould rejoice to be 
one to help to put a rope round his neck. Ah, Mr. Hoeface,” he added, 
with an ominous nod to the poor trembling merchant to whom the 
letter was addressed, and a look in which indignation and commiseration 
were about equally mingled, “ ah, Mr. Boeface, I am very sorry to find 
that you have any such correspondents.” 

Exclamations, threats, and oaths resounded from all sides of the 
crowded hall, and before either Mr. Boeface, who seemed’indeed past 
speaking, or I, could get in a w’ord, messengers were despatched to 
search the merchant’s house from garret to cellar, and his warehouses 
also, in hopes of discovering some of the obnoxious tracts, while others 
were deputed to break open and examine my trunks, which breaking 
open, however, I prevented by handing out my keys. Meanwhile, with 
very great difficulty, I brought the honourable chairman and his col¬ 
leagues to perceive that the letter which had produced so great a com¬ 
motion was dated, not at New York, hut at Liverpool; and as I hap¬ 
pened to have in my pocket-book two or three other letters of credit 
from the same firm to merchants in Charleston and New Orleans, I at 
length succeeded in making it understood that my letter of introduction 
was not, after all, such palpable evidence of treason and sedition as had 
at first been supposed. 

Luckily, my friend, the Yankee merchant, had hut very little of a 
literary turn. After a thorough search of his premises, the committee 
of inspection were able to discover nothing except a number of picture 
books belonging to his children, and some twenty or thirty pamphlets, 
all of which were brought in for the critical inspection of the vigilance 
<K)mmittee. At the sight of the picture books the committee grew very 
solemn, and the chairman cast another look over the top of his sjiecta- 
cles, half of pity and half of reproach, at the Yankee merchant, whoso 
teeth began to chatter worse than ever, and who rolled up the whites of 
his great eyes in as perfect an agony as if he had just been caught in the 
very actof horse-stealiugorforgery. But after a solemn and serious inspec¬ 
tion, during which the whole assembled multitude held their breath, 
clenched their fists, set thSir teeth, and looked daggers at the suspected 
ojfender, nothing worse appeared than Jack the Giant Killer and Little 
Bed Biding Hood. One very fierce-looking old gentleman on the com¬ 
mit^, with puffing cheeks and bloodshot eyes, apparently not very 
familiar with juvenile literature, and a little the worse for liquor, 
thought there was something rather murderous in these representations, 
especially as the pictures were pretty highly coloured. But his col¬ 
leagues assured him that these were very ancient books, which had been 
long in circulation, and though, perhaps, considered in theinselve^ like 
the Declaration of Independence, tne History of Moses, and the 
Deliverance of the Israelites, as recorded in the Bible, or the Yirginia 
Bill of Bights, they might seem to have rather a malign aspect, yet 
they could, not he set down as belonmng to that class of mdendiory or 
abolition publications, the having whicn in one’s possession would be 
proof of conspiracy, j » • 
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With myself it came near goiiw considerably worse. As ill-luck 
would have i^ the onlv book that I happened to have in my trunk was 
a volume of Erne’s Sentim^tal Journey; and that unlucky volume 
happened to have for a frontispiece a prisoner chained in a dungeon, 
and underneath, by way of motto, Sterne’s celebrated exclamation. 

Disuse thys€^ as thou wilt, still Slavery, still thou art a bitter 
drau^t, and though thousands have been made to drink thee, none the 
less bitter on that account I ” 

The production of this book, with this horrible frontispiece to it, and 
incendiary motto, evidently produced a profound sensation. The great 
eves of my friend, the Yankee merchant, dilated almost to saucers at 
tne sight of it. But, fortunately, several of the members of the com¬ 
mittee were pretty well read in fight literature, and were able to assure 
the assembled mmtitude that Lawrence Stemo was no abolitionist. It 
was not difficult to jierccive, that two or three of the gentlemen on the 
committee, though it is by no means easy to rise above the contagion of 

{ >opul^ passion, however absurd, were perfectly aware of the ridiculous 
ignt in which themselves, and the community to which they belonj^, 
must appear in my eyes. But they did not dare to suggest any such idea, 
lest they should be suspected of lack of sensibility to the public danger, 
or a disposition to shield abolitionists. Indeed, it was quite enough to 
do away any tendency to laugh—^the thought that before a loss well-read 
committee of vigilance, as might easily happen in the rural districts, 
the having in a man’s truji'k a stray volume with an unfortunate fron¬ 
tispiece might subject him to summary punishment as a plotter of 
rebellion and murder. 

Knally, after a most thorough, searching, and deliberate examina¬ 
tion. conducted, as the Hichmond newspapers of the next day had it, 
“with the greatest decorum, and with the strictest regard to every prin¬ 
ciple of equity," the evidence against me resolved itself into the un¬ 
lucky witticism about the picture books, in which I had indulged at 
the hotel dinner table; a piece of personal disresiiect for the common¬ 
wealth of Virmnia and the institution of slavery, which it was impossi¬ 
ble for me to deny, and which was circumstantially testified to by no less 
than seven witnesses. 

The committee, however, wishing, as they said, to preserve, as far as 
possible, the ancient reputation of Virginia for hospitality, in conside¬ 
ration that I was a stianger and a foreigner, saw fit to dismiss me un¬ 
punished ; not, however, without a long exhortation half-way between 
a scolding and a sermon, deUvered in a rasping nasal tone, by the sharp¬ 
nosed, giuy-eyed chairinan, in which he dwelt with great unction, even 
ivith tears in his eyes, upon the sin and danger of jesting about sacred 
things; nor did he wind up without a hint^ that, all things considered, 
I might as well leave Richmond at my earliest convenience. 
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CHAPTEll XL. 

I LOST not a moment in profiting by the kind advice of my sermon¬ 
izing friend, the chairman; and by the assistance of the lawyer^ who 
seemed really anxious for n^' safety. 1 evaded the mob collected in the 
street, who appeared inclinerl to pul me on trial a second time, and as 
speedily as possible obtained a conveyance out of town, there to wait the 
approach of the great southern mail stage-coach, my legal friend pro¬ 
mising to see that my baggage was put on at Kicnmond. Two or three 
days^ ride in this conveyance, in which I was the only passenfser, brought 
me to the little village, a court-house, jail, and tavern, in whicn last was 
the post-olhGe, the nearest point on the route to Carleion-Hall and 
Poplar-Grove, which I intended next to visit. As the coach, which was 
little better tnan a sort of lumber-wagon, drove up, there were collected 
about the tavern-door a dozen or two oi those idlers, several of them 
rather out at the elbows, and more than half of them decidedly tipsy, 
commonly to be found on that route, about the doors of such places. 
They wore engaged in discussing, with most vehement gesticulation^ 
what then seemed to be the only topic wherever I went~the wicked 
plot and conspiracy of the bloodthirsty abolitionists. One of them held 
in his hands a little tract, which had come directed to him through the 
i)ost-oflice, entitled “Human Rights,” the sight of which seemed to 
have upon him and his companioiis much the effect of the bite of a mad 
dog; for they were all more or less foaming at the mouth, and all 
seemed exceedingly anxious, if not to bite, at least to hang somebody. 
The man with the tract, as I was told, was a candidate for Conj|ress m 
that district. He seemed to suspect a little that the sending him this 
tract on human rights ivas a contrivance to dam^e him with the 
people, on the part of bis rival, who had a brother living in New York; 
but the prevaihng opinion appeared to be, that the tract was a bond fide 
abolition emissary, a sort of bomb-shell stuffed with sedition andmurner, 
which might at any time explode; and though some wished to preserve 
it as a palpable proof of the reality of the abolitiou conspiracy) the pre¬ 
vailing opinion seemed to be, that it would be safest to bum it forthwith. 
Accordingly, amid oaths and execrations, and wishes that a dozen or 
two of the abolitionists were tied to it, it was solemnly deposited in the 
kitchen fire. Their hand thus in, the comply, head^ by the would-be 
member of Congress, beset the coach, and insiked upon searching the 
mail-bags for the detection of like dangerous missives. Nor could the 
driver protect his charge in any other way than by the most positive 
asseverations that the mail-ba^ from the north had undei^one a 
thorough search and purgation at Richmond. I had taken care to 
secure the good graces of this driver, who was a very shrewd fellow, a 
Yankee from Maine, and who gave me such an excellent character to 
the landlord as, tocher with a little prudent dissimulation on my 
par^ securea me from the danger of feesh annoyances. The old story of 
having, during a former tour some twenty years before, enjoyed the 
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ho^itality of Carleton-HaU and Poplar-Grove, served as an excuse for 
wisning to visit those plantations, and for inquiring about their former 
and present inhabitants. Of their former possessors, Mr. Garleton and 
Mrs. Montgomery, I was able to learn but little. Mr. Garleton had 
adopted the common resource, of emigration to the south-west. The 
Montgomerys were gone, it wiis said, to Charleston, but nobody knew 
anything more of them. Both plantations, I was told, belonged at 

S resent to a Mr. Mason, a very odd sort of a gentleman, who would, no 
oubt, be very glad to see me. 

I slept that night at the tavern, or rather tried to sleep, but, disturbed 
as I was by the stinging of mosquitoes, the barking of do^. and, what was 
infinitely worse, the sound of the hand-mills with which the slaves of 
the est^lishment wore busy all night in preparing their next day’s 
allowance of meal, with but little success. No sooner did I sink into a 
doze, than that well-remembered sound mingled with my dreams, andl 
be^n to imagine it was myself who was grinding. 

l^ing in the morning unrefreshed, 1 proceeded on horseback to 
Carleton-Hall. Having introduced myself as once the guest of the 
former proprietor, I received, according to the hospitable custom of the 
south, where the leisure of the planters makes them always eager for 
company, a very cordial and friendly welcome. Mr. Mason 1 found to 
be a gentleman, in manners, education, and sentiment, such as would do 
honour to any part of the world. In the course of the week that I 
remained his ^cst, I leant from him that his father, a man of natural 
energy, who had raised himself from a humble position, after acting 
many years as an overseer, had become tbe purchaser of Carleton-Hall 
and Poplar-Grove, when those two plantations had passed out of the 
hands of their former proprietors. Having enjoyed very small advan¬ 
tages himself, being, in fact, hardly able to write his name, he had been 
the more anxious to educate his son, whom ho bad sent to a northern 
college, and afterwards to travel in Europe. Unlike a large number of 
the young men of the south, sent to the north for their education, the 
young Mason had made a use of his opportunities; and four or 
five years before he had returned home, just m time to roceivo, under 
the will of his dying father, po.ssession of the estates, and the guardian¬ 
ship of two young sisters,—and charming little girls they were,—joint 
heirs with himself of the plantations and the people. 

The plantation at Carleton-Hall, instead of being worn out and just 
ready to bo deserted, like too many others in that neighbourhood, 1 
found to bo in a much better state of cultivation than when 1 had for¬ 
merly known it. The buildings were aU in good repair, and the negro 
houses were so well clustered, and so neat and tidy, with little gardens 
about them, as, instead of an unsightly nuisance, as is usually the case, 
to be real ornaments to the landscape. 

Under the profound dissimulation, which slaves know so well how to 
assume in all its varieties, from stupid indifTerence to appearances of 
the strongest emotion, whether joy fill or sorrowful, it is often extremely 
difScult to get at their real feelings. Yet there was something hardly 
to be mistaken in the broatL good-natured smile with which, wherever 
we went, Mr. Mason’s friendly greeting was looked up for and returned, 
by young and old, man and maiden, and espedally in the joyous da- 
mouT with which the children of the plantation gathered about him. 
We went to see them in the school-room, as he called it, where they 
all assembled every day, tuot to be taught anything, but to be kept out of 
mischief, under the core of a venerable, white-hatred old woman, boat 
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half double with age, whom they nailed “Grannyand a merry sight 
of it they were, from infents of three or four months, in the arms Of 
little nurses just big enough to carry them, to children of twelve or 
fourteen, all cleanly dressed.—a thing I had never seen before on a 
plantation,—the larger ones having the range of an ample play-ground 
about the notninsd school-house, where they amused themselves with 
sports and monkey tricks innumerable. The only thing that Granny 
undertook to teach was good manners, upon which subject her lectures. 


great-grandmother, or great-great-grandmotner, of nearly eveiy one of 
the children about her. Mr. Mason himself addressed her by the title 
of Aunt Dolly, with almost as much kindness and affection as if she 
had been his own grandmother—treatment on his part to which he said 
she was well entitled, as being, in fact, the founder and source of the 
fortunes of the family. His father’s first earning had been invested, 
some fifty years before, in the purchase of Aunt Dolly, then a young 
woman with three or four children. She afterwards had others, twelve 
in all, and all females. The daughters had been scoroely less firuitful 
than the mother; and it was from this source that the whole planta¬ 
tion, as well as that at Poplar-Grove, had been stocked. In fact, his 
father, who was a man of some scruples, had never sold a servant in 
his lire, and never bought one except Aunt DoUy, at her own special 
request, and a number of likely men as husbands for his superabundant 
females. 


except that it reminded me, in several points, of the discipline of Major 
Thornton, to whom I had myself formerly belonged. Mr. Mason was. 
like Major Thornton, his own overseer, though he employed an assistant 
under him for each o$ the plantations,—men, like himself, of intelli¬ 
gence, education, and humanity, but whom, he said, it had cost him 
great searching to find, and great labour to train. Dvorything went on 
with the regularity of clockwork. The allowances to the people, both 
of food and clothing, were generous, and the tasks by which ever;nihing 
was done, moderate. The whip was only used on very rare occasions, 
and that rather for the punishment of the misdemeanors which the 
people committed a^nst ^h other, than for those against the mas¬ 
ter; for, said Mr.Mason, “I am not only plontotion manager, hut 
judge and magistrate to settle all our internal disputes, and, in fact, to 
tell the truth, the very hardest worked slave in the whole estabhsh- 
ment. How many planters in North Carolina do you suppose would 
accept my property on condition of managing it as I do ? ” The great 


aptitude for labour, individuals being promoted or degraded according 
to their merits, and each class, according to the amount of labour it 
)erformed, being distinguish^ by certoin privileges and badges of 
lonour. The lowest class of all was called the “la^ class,” into which 
; here was a peat horror of falling, except on the part of two or three 
labitual sluggards, who were always in it, and who served as standing 
mtts for all the wit of the plantation. At the hlose of every harvest, 
there was a grand fancy ball, at which the people wei^ aliowea 
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pieoedeaoe, Bccoiding to thar mmts. The best of them bad the 
Brst oboioe Qf oharaoters, the ran^ of which first choice wsa 
however, rather limited. Iving between Genocal Washington, in sword 
and ooched hat^ and old Master Mason, my host’s father, till lately 
General Jackson, since he was chosen president, had come in as a rival. 
All the rest had the choice of characters, each according to his place on 
the list of merit; and as Mr. Mason allowed a certain moderate com¬ 
pensation for extra labour beyond the regular task, the buying of finery 
to figure at this fancy ball proved a great stimulus to many, the women 
especially. Some of the people were excellent mimics. ISvery doctor, 
minister, and overseer in the neighbourhood got taken off; and on the 
whole, Mr. Mason said, the acting was often sui>erior to such as he had 
seen a good deal applauded on tho New York and Ijondon boards. The 
ideait^lf he had picked up from a West-ludia planter with whom he 
had become acquainted in England. 


CHAPTEE XLI. 

Two or three days after my arrival at Carleton-Hall, Mr. Mason and 
myself, who had become by this time excellent friends, rode to visit 
Poplar-Grove. Of the old servants’ quarter, the only building standing 
was one quite near the great house, a neat little cottage, which Mrs. 
Montgomery had caused to bo built on purpose for me and Gassy, and 
in which our child hsA been born. The honeysuckle which we had 
Xdanted in commemoration of that event, and <ivhich she had twined 
with so much care over tho door, was still growing there, though exhi¬ 
biting many s^s of age-old, bent, and gnarled, and the ends nf the 
twira beginning to die. The little garden around was still neatly kept, 
ana 1 thought 1 recomised some of the very rose-bushes which she and 
1 had planted. Little did Mr. Mason imagine my feelings as we rode 
together by that cottage door! O, how 1 longed to be alone and unob¬ 
served ! It was, indeed, with the greatest diiliculty that 1 prevented 
myself from spnnging from my saddle and roshim? into the house. It 
seemed to me almost as if I should find Gassy there and the child! 

I learnt, from conversation with Mr. Mason, that the pecuniary re¬ 
sults of his fflrstem of mauagement were not less satisfactory than the 
mond ones. Owing to his father’s good-nature in indorsing the paper of a 
finend, the plantations, as he inherited them, had been burdened by a heavy 
mort^kge, wbidi was now nearly paid off. I did not fail to congratulate 
this worthy mntlemaQ on having approached so near to the solution of 
a prbUem which all my observation and experienoe had made me be¬ 
lieve insoluMe—the making plantation life a tolerable condition of ex¬ 
istence, as well for the slaves as for the free. But, though evidentlv 
well pleased wilh my compliments, Mr. Mason shook his head. “ 1 shan^t 
deny, sir,” he said, “ that I feel a certain pleasure from the approval, 
bv a man of your ex^rlence and discernment, of my poor efforts to do 
the beut l«oaa in the very trying and embarrassing position in which 
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Providence has placed me; but after all, sir, make the very best of it, 
this slavery is a damnable business fbr whites and blacks, and aU of us 
toother.” Though we had talked before with a good deal of freedom, 
and though I had given Mr. Mason an account of my experiences at 
Eichmond with a pretty free expression of my own feelings and opi¬ 
nions, he had all along observed a certain uneasy reserve, as if doubting 
if it would be safe to speak out. Willing enough to draw him on. I re¬ 
plied, “ Certainly, sir, if all masters were like you, slavery would be a 
very different tiling from what it is, and vastly more tolenwde.” “Ay,” 
.said he, with a si^iffcant smile, “ if all masters were like me, slavery 
would cease to exist to-morrow?” “What,” I asked, “ are you an 
ahoUtiouist ? ” I almost regretted the question the moment I had 
put it, for I at once perceived that even his sound head and 
heart were not entirely proof against a word so terrible to every 
southern ear — a sort of synonyme, in fact, for rape- and throat¬ 
cutting. He began in a hesitating manner to disavow that character, 
but soon gave his answer a different turn. “ No more an abolitionist,” 
he said, “ than Washington, or Patrick Henry. This is an evil, cursed 
system, beyond the ream of individual effort, and only to be remedied by 
public action. The worst evils, I am satisfied, that could possibly arise 
from setting all the slaves free to-morrow would not begin to approach 
the amount of evil suffered, whether by blacks or whites, in every ten 
years that slavery continues to exist.” “ What,” I asked, “ would it be 
safe to set so many ignorant slaves free at once, and without any prepa¬ 
ration for it ? The general oiiinion among slaveholders seems to be that> 
if so freed, the slaves would begin by cutting the throats and taking jws- 
session of the wives and daughters of their masters, and end by d^ng 
of starvation for want of somebody to provide for them. You must 
begin, they say, by preparing them for freedom.” “ It is hardly worth 
while,” answered Mr. Mason, “ to peculate upon a contingency so im¬ 
probable, just now, as the setting free ol all the slaves by the sponta¬ 
neous act of their owners. A deal of preparation, 1 fear, will be wanting 
before we can come to that—preparation not so much, however, on the 
part of the slaves as on that of the masters. The slaves, in my opinion, 
are quite well enough prepared for freedom already; about as much so 
as slaves ever will lie or can be. From my observations at home and 
abroad, they are decidedly more intelligentj and a good deal more kind-, 
hearted and manageable, than either the Irish or the English iieasantry. 
The diflioulty, and the only dilliculty, about their working for wages is 
precisely the same which has defeated two or three attempts that I have 
kno^ to carry on plantations by free labourers imported from Europe. 
While wo have so much more land than iubabitants, as we stUl do in 
most of the southern states, the negroes would prefer to scatter, and, 
instead of working for wages, to set up like our present poorer class of 
free whites, each man a little plantation of his own. That is what has 
happened in Haytl The sugar plantations, which require the employ¬ 
ment of numerous labourers, have been in a great measure abandon^ 
while the coffee cultivation, which each cottager can carry on for himself 
still flourishes, and forms the staple of the is^d” 

“ If that is all,” I answered, “the slaves themselves would not seem to 
be in any great danger of starvinf^ however it mi^t be with some of 
their late masters. But pray, sir, what do you mink of the throat¬ 
cutting, and other enormities?” ^These,” be replied, “are bugbears 
inherited from our grandmothers. The wild Ravages, many of them 
prisoners of war, formerly imported from AMoa^, when tQey tose in 
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imninrection. sa they sometimes did, naturally enough began, if they 
could, by cutting their masters’ throats. An insurrection, even now-a- 
days, as it is sure to bo met by bullets, bowie knives, bangings and 
burning, is likely enough, while it lasts, to be prosecute by the same 
methods. The negro- is an imitative creature, and easily adopts the 
example which his master sets. But to suppose that our slaves, if volun¬ 
tarily set fre& would take to robbing and murdering their white neigh¬ 
bours, instead of bestirring themselves, like other poor folks,—like the 
Irish emigrants, for instance, landed on our shores in no resist their 
superiors, except in freedom,—to earn an honest living by their labour, 
for themselves and their chOdron, seems to me quite ridiculous. It is 
paying a very poor compliment, indeed, to the courage and superiority 
of us whites, to doubt whether we, superior as well m numbers as in 
ev^rythuig else, could not inspire awe enough to maintain our natural 
position at the’ head of the community, and to keep these i)oor people in 
order vrithout making slaves of them. 

“But suppose,” said L “the emancipated slaves should prove as harm¬ 
less as you imagine. Suppose they should actually labour enough to 


The present free colourod people in the United States,” said Mr. Ma¬ 
son, “are a poor, persecuted race, placed, especially in the southern 
states, under very anomalous circumstances, and yet, even among them, 
I have known some very deserving persons, it would, however, be 
more reasonable to deduce the position which our supposed emancipated 
skives would be likely to assume, from that at present occupied by the 
mass of our white people who do uot own slaves. 1 must confess there 
is not much to boast of in the condition of the poor white people 
throughout the southern states. It is freedom which makes the chief 
difference between the slaves and those i)oor whites. Here in North 
Carolina a very great number of them can neither read nor write, nor 
tell their own age; nor are they, in any intellectual or moral respect 
(except that consciousness of being their own masters, which goes so far 
Awards making a man), superior to the generality of the plantation 
slaves. Yet however there may be some among our rich planters who 
would think it a very good thing to reduce these poor white men to 
slavery, he would be a bold fellow indeed who would dare to propose, 
much more to undertake it. That, indeed, would seem scarcely nece.s- 
sary, for alr^y the operation of our system is terribly depressing to 
them, as wdl as to the slaves. It han^ like a millstone about their 
necks, since it makes almost every kind of manual labour disgraceful; 
and apart from manual labour, bow few other chances have the poor to 
acquire tlmt capital necessary to give them a start in the world! And 
yet, with all these drawbacks and impediments, it is still this class of 
the now i^e whites which forms the substratum and basis of our 
southern civilization, such it is. My father began life a^or man. 
He has often told me that he oame the urst time to Garleton-Hall bare¬ 
footed, not be^g, in fact the owner of a pair of shoes. The fathers or 
grandfothers of almost all my neighbours were poor men also. It is a 
common sayiu? that a plantation seldom remains in the same family 
beyond the third generation. It is out of this class of the poor that the 
new proprietors spring up, and it is into this class of the poor that the 
frmiue^of the fomier proprietors subside. But consider how tliis class 


save inemseives irom starvauon: yet, scaweroa upon lime patcne.s oi 
ground, would they uot live in idleness and poverty, leaving the present 
productive plantations abandoned, and reducing the whole south to a 
squalid misery, such as we see in the present villages of free blacks ? ” 
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of the poor is sunk, deteriorated, and weighed down by slavery 1 No 
wonder that in wealth, industry, intelligence, everything that makes a 
community respectable, we ore so far behind the free states. Not only 
have our poor free people vastly less chance to rise than the people of 
the same class at the north, but by holding the bulk of our labourers in 
pen)etual slavery we cut on the very main source whence fresh energy 
and strength ought to flow in upon us. Here, in my opinion. is4he 
great evil which mis system inflicts upon the (K>mmunity, as well as the 
greatest wrong which it inflicts on the individuals. It is very easy to 
say, that comj^e my slaves with as many families of poor white people 
within a range of ten miles about, and they are better fed, better 
clothed, better lodged, and vastly freer from care and anxiety. That is 
true; but there goes a man now- AIl Peter, how’dy, my good fel¬ 

low?” Such were the words with which Mr. Mason nodded to an im¬ 
mense brawny black man, who passed us just at this moment driving a 
cart. There goes a man, now, who, if he was his own master, and in a 
country where his colour did not deprive him of equal rights, would, 
before he died, have a plantation of his own, and one worth owning, 
too. That fellow has a head; his opinion upon any question of cultiva¬ 
tion, or upon any application of plantation labour, is worth more, any 
day, than mine and that of my two overseers put together. And do you 
suppose that slavery under any form can agree with such a man as 
that ? There is a considerable class who seem to be bom to be the mmre 
instruments of others; and if only such persons were bora slaves, it 
might not be of so much consequence.” ^But among those born in 
servitude there arc all sorts of characters. Why, Mr. Mason, it might 
have happened to me or to you to be bora a slave. There are slaves 
here in North Carolina quite as white as either of us; and do you sup¬ 
pose that under any circumstances we should have rested content under 
such a fate? We might have submitted, rather than jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, and yet have found the firying-pan not by any 
means our natural element.” 


CHAPTER XLH. 

Retusning the next day to Carleton-Hall, we found, sitting in the 
poroh, a gentleman whom, nrom his dress and manner, I at once per¬ 
ceived to belong to the clerical profession. My host, who met him with 
great cordial^, introduced him to me as the Reverend Paul Telfair, 
rector of the Episcopal church of St. Stephen’s. 

Tliere was something in Mr. Tele’s presence which strondy im¬ 
pressed me the moment I set my eyes upon him. He was a slight but 
rather tall young man, not, I iuiould judge, above three or four-aud- 
twenty. His pale but hand^me features ugntened up, when he sroke, 
with a radiant smile, which seemed to spread around him a serene nalo. 
His address was perfectly simple and unpretending, and yet it had in it 
at once such dignity and winning sweetness, as to put one in mind of a 
real minister of grace and messenger ih>m heaVbn. 
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“fThis,” said Mr. Mason^ “is the son of that Misw Monteomery, now 
Mrs. ITelfair, whose mother was once the owner of Poplar-Grove, and at 
not finding whom BtUl resident upon it you seemed so much dkap- 

f omted. 1 neve# saw that lady,” he continued; “ but knowing the son as 
do, I am not surprised that you should so much have missed the pre¬ 
sence of the mother.” 

it appeared, in the course of our subsequent conver^tion, that the 
Mon^omerys, having removed, after the loss of their property, to 
Charieston, had endeavoured to support themselves, though much to 
the scandal of some of their relations, by setting up a female school It 
was not long, however, before Miss Montmongery attracted the admira¬ 
tion of a wealthy gentleman of that city, a Mr. Telfair, whose wife she 
became, and by ^om she had an only son,—^the young clergyman who 
had. so favourably impressed me, and in whose face, striking as it was, 
there had yet appeared something familiar, which 1 now traced back to 
mv reooUeotiem of the mother. 

^ Besides,” added Mr. Mason, “ since you lake so much interest iu my 
system of plantation arrangements, let me tell you that Mr. Telfair is a 
main spoke in the wheel. Not only does ho do all the marrying and 
christening, services thought, both at Carleton-Iiall and Poplar Grove, 
to be'quite indispensable, but the keeping those who misbehave at home 
on Sunday is one of the most effective punishments which I can inflict. 
It is a great proof,” ho added, “ of my young friend’s gifts, not only that 
he has so completely eclipsed the itinerant Methodists, and the vinegar- 
visaged Presbyterian exhoners, who used formerly to predominate in 
this neighbourhood, but that even black parson Tom himself, for a long 
time the admiration, not only of my two plantations, but I may say of 
the whole county, has been content to restrain his gifts, and to subside 
into the humble ^ition of clerk and caleohist.” 

Mr. Telfair, as I afterwards learnt, had, through the influence of his 
mother, uixm whom, during her state of poverty, religious ideas had 
made a deep impression, been d(*voted from an early age to the work of 
the Christian ministry. Prom a child he had esteemed himself set aside 
for that service; and having been admitted to holy orders, had given 
himself up, without stint, to reli^ous labours the greater part of the 
time, as rector of St. Stephen’s, a few miles flislant. 

One of the old parish churelies of colonial times, when the Church of 
England was the established religion of North Carolina, and, indeed, of 
all the southern states, St. Stephen’s, since the revolution, had gone into 
a state of great decay and dilapidation. But, though the roof had fallen, 
and the d(K>rs and windows had disappeared, the solid brick walls of the 
old church had yet remained standing. Mr. Telfair, having chosen thi.s 
neighbourhood as a sort of missionary ground, had caused the old 
church to be repaired, mainly at his own expense, and had with untiring 
zeal ^hered together a congregation, and revived the almost forgotten 
worship, according to the decent ceremonies of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. 

As was well befitting tbe disciple of one who had (Specially addressed 
himself to the poor and lowly, the despised and the rejected, the moral 
and religious condition oi the slaves had been from the beginning a 
aubject of very great interest with Mr. Telfair. In Mr. Mason he had 
found a zealous co-operator and active churchwarden, and the example 
of the one, and the bland and jpersuasive exhortations of the other, had 
not been without a mqrked influence in the neighbourhood on the 
conduct of the masters and the condition of the*ser^’ants. 
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Bnt whateTer amelioration the system of slavery misht be capable o^ 
it was impossible for Mr. Telfair, or any other man of obs^rvaticHi ana 
humanity to regard it with any patience as a permanent condition of 
things. The intimate relations into which he was brought, both with 
the masters and the slaves, mode him thoroughly aware of the faUse 
position in which both were placed by it, and for want of any other 
apparent method of getting rid of so great an evil, he had entered witii 
very great eagerness into the scheme of colonization. He was himself 
the {»'esidentof a county colonization society; his personal exhortation 
had led to the emancipation of several favourite slaves, with the view of 
sending them to Liberia, and his glowing imagination, overleaping, in 
the eagerness of benevolent hope, all bounds of time and space, seemed 
to regard as an event almost at hand the removal of the black and 
coloured population from the United States and the oivilizatioD and 
Christianization of Africa. So thoroughly did he seem himself con¬ 
vinced, and so did be warm and light up with the subject, that, however 
visionary his hopes might appear, nothing could bo more agreeable than 
to hear him give utterance to them. 

These brilliant hopes, however, we found for the moment obscured by 
an ominous shadow. Mr. Telfair si)oke without bitterness, yet not 
without indications of the most poignant re^et, of the late doings of the 
northern abolitionists, as having put back the cause of emancipation, he 
feared, for many, many years. He himself had jusii been made person¬ 
ally to feel their effects. He had established, in connection with his 
church, a Sunday school for the slavijs, in which, besides oral instruction, 
some of them had been taught to read. A conmiitteo of planters had 
Just waited upon him to require him to disot>ntinue this course of 
instruction,—in fact, during the present state of excitement, and, until 
further notice, to discontinue his slave Sunday school altogether. “Ah, 
Captain Moore,” said Mr. Telfair, addressing himself to m^ “ this is hut 
an unfavourable time for you to visit the southern states. You see what 
it is to have slavery in a country. In fact, it makes slaves of the whole 
of us. It now appears that the liberty of the press and tlio freedom of 
.speech, about which we have made so many boasts, cannot be allowed, 
consistently with the public safety, in countries where slavery prevails. 
There is, at this moment, no more liberty of speech or of writing in any 
slave state,—and from the accounts we get of mobs and riots in Boston, 
NewYork.Pliiladelphia,and elsewhere,the case does not seem to be much 
better in the free states,—than there is at Borne, Vienna, or Warsaw. I 
suppose that, in either of those cities, a man is at full liberty to express 
his opinion, in words or print, of domestic slavery as it exists in America, 
The only questions forbidden to be discussed there are those relating to 
the domestic policy of those cities and countries. So here you may 
denounce Popery and Bussian despotism as loudly as you please; but 
pray be very careful what you say about domestic riavery. In any 
mixed company 1 should not think it safe, just now, to say what 1 have 
said here. In fact, I find myself already a marked man. A printed 
letter of mine to a friend, on behalf of the colonization scheme, in 
which, in proof of the evils of slavery, I had quot^ from Washin^n, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other distinguished mtriots, when just 
ready for publication was seized the other day at Bichmond, by the 
committee there, and ordered to be burnt as on incendiary publica¬ 
tion.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “then that unfortunate letter of yours was pro¬ 
bably part of the bonfire that lighted my enfrauoe into Bichmond 
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and I went on to jrive him an account of my adventures in that city. 
“Not content with burning my letter^so the good clerCTman con¬ 
tinued, “ if, in fact, it was not rather Washington and Jefferson for 
whom the hushing was meant, the Bichmond committee have reported 
me to our county committee as a suspected person, on whom an eye is 
to be kept; and these good gentlemen, besides putting a stop to my 
Sunday school, have also taken my newspaper reading under their 
supervision. For some months past 1 received throu^ the 
postoffioe a new^apen printed at New York, called the *Emm- 
cvpator* It is, 1 understand, the chief organ of the new society of 
abolitionists there. It had been sent to me gratuitously, and 1 had 
read it with a good deal of interest, wishing to discover what its con¬ 
ductors would be at. But this n^ good friends, or rather masters, of 
the committee of vigilance, consider altogether too dangerous. They 
cannot allow the peace or the country to be so perilled. They have 
forbidden the postmaster to give out the paper any more, and they have 
forbidden me to take it out or to read it. This is the degree of liberty 
that exists at present in North Carolina! "—words spoken with an 
indignant emphasis, and some little bitterness, in spite of the serene 
self-control which Mr. Telfair in general exhibited. 

“And how does it happen, gentlemen," said 1, “ that the evils of sla¬ 
very. which it would appear nave been not only pretty lar{|[ely felt, but 
pretty freely discussed among you, h’om the time of Jefferson down¬ 
ward, and nowhere, as I have been told, more fully and freely than in 
some recent debates in theYirginia legislature, how does it happen that 
this subject has become aU at once prohibited ? Pray, 1 should like to 
learn, what is the mighty difference, after all, between colonizationists, 
like our good Mend Mr. Telfair here, and these northern abolitionists, 
whose interference, he seems to think, is likely to prove so serious a 
damage to the cause of emancipation H Isn’t it slavery that you are 
both alike hostile to? Isn’t it emancipation that you are both alike 
aiming at?" “The difference between us,” replied Mr. Telfair, “is 
sufficiently palpable though 1 don’t so much wonder at your asking 
the‘'question; for lean perceive, especially since the late excitement 
broke out, a growing disposition to confound us together, and to set 
down as incendiaiy, and as hostile to the welfare of the south, the bare 
sentiment of dislike to slavery. But with respect to] us coloniza¬ 
tionists, the case is this: we admit the evils of slavery to be very great, 
so great, tlmt duty to ourselves, our children, to the entire population, 
black and wlute, require from us the greatest efforts to get nd of them. 
But we do not see how it is possible to get rid of these evils so long as 
the black population remains among us. It is a very common opinion 
in America, that it is impossible for two distinct races of men to live 
together, at least two races so distinct as the whites and the negro^, on 
anything approaching to terms of equality. It seems to be believed 
that, so long as the bl^ks remain among us, we must either make slaves 
of them, or they will turn about and make slaves of us. The late pre- 
ddent Jefferson gave expression to this common opinion, by his 
remark that we hold the slaves like a wolf by the ear. whom it is 
neither safe to hold nor to let go. I must confess tliat I, for one, and a 
Gontiderable number of our ooionization Mends would probably concur 
with me, do not exactly assent to this view of the case. It seems to me 
that we whites are the wolf, and the unfortunate nenoes the lamb 
whom we have caught by the ear, and whouL if we only had the will, 
we nught let go witnoit^ any sort of danger. Why can’t we allow free- 
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dom to the negroes as well as to the Irish or the Gormans ? But with 
the inveterate prejudices of our people, it seems useless to preach that 
doctrine. The poorest, meanest, and most degraded of our whites would 
be all up in arms at the very idea of it. The more low, bridal, and de¬ 
graded a white man is, the more stronuoasly does he insist on the 
natural superiority of the white men, and the more ho is shocked at tlie 
idea of allowing freedom to llie ‘ niggers.* Our colonization system of 
emancipat ion yields to this invincible feeling. Before emancii>atiug the 
slaves, or simultaneously with their emancipation, wo propose to remove 
them out of the country. Begardcd by the larger number as com¬ 
pletely visionary, and even by us who believe in it, expected to ojiorate, 
at least at ill's!, only by very slow degrees, this scheme has not been 
calculated to produce much alarm. Bven very vivid pictures of the 
evils of slavery, and strong declamations against ii,havo bocu permitted, 
so long as they have been regarded only as the c.\pression of siiiKJulative 
opinions and of individual sentiment, a(;compaiiied, as they generally 
are, by the admission, more or less distinct, lliat, however great those 
evils may be, there is no hope or means of their removal sojong as the 
two races remain in juxtaposition. 

But the now sect of the abolitionists has broken through all these 
limits. In the first place, they begin with denouncing the liolding of 
slaves as a sin inconsistent with any just pretensions to the character of 
a Christian. Now, there was a time, and that not many years ago, when 
the great body of the southern sslavc-holders would have laughed at this 
den uncial ion, because only a small portion of them made any pretension 
to be ChrLstians, while with largo numbers the open avowal of infidel 
opinions ivas not uncommon. But by the multiplied labours of the 
various sectiS within the last twenty-five years, the profession of Christi¬ 
anity. and in some respects, too, I hope, the practice of it, has very 
greatly increased among us; and lor our good slave-holding jieople to ho 
told that they are no Christians, touches them in a very sensitive point. 
In fact, from our excessive squirming at the charge, I cannot but suspect 
myself that we feel a little as though there was some truth in it. 

“Then a^in, these ahoUtionists say your slaves have a right to be 
free, and it is your duty to set them free at once. You need not trouble 
yourselves about the consequences of doing your duty; do it, and leave 
the conseciuences to God. 

“What a diflerence it makes whether a thing is said in earnest, oi* 
only by way of flourish and clap-trap! What a diflerence when a 
maxim is to be applied to our own case, and when to that of others! 
Our good southern democrats have been preaching for half a century, 
more or lcs.s, that all men are born free and equal—a maxim which they 
have set forth as the very basis of their political system; but now, when 
they are asked, not in flourish, in jest merely, but in real earnest, them¬ 
selves to carry their own doctrine into practice, you see how the wolf 
shows his teeth! 

“You will judge from all this,” added Mr. Telfair, “that I, do not 
shore the ferocious prejudices against the abolitionists, of which you 
have seen already, since you came among us. so many specimens. They 
have done me the honour to send me, By the mail, quite a number of 
their publications, besides the newspaper that I spoke of. I have read 
them all attentively, and I can safely say, that the vmlgar and current 
charge against them of stimulating the slaves to revolt is totally un¬ 
founded. The revolt which they have attempted to stimulate, and the 
revolt, I am very much inclined to think, of which our committees of 
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Ti^lance are most afraid, is, a revolt of Christian consciences against tiie 
evils and enormities of slavery. 

** But, although 1 admit the rectitude of their motives, I do not any 
the less on that account condemn their conduct. You can judge from 
my own case the awkward position in ivhioh they have placed, eve^ 
southern well-wisher of the negroes. The only result, I am afraid, will 
he to tighten the bonds of the slaves, to check all efforts that have 
been making for their mental and moral improvement, and to put tho 
most serious obstacles in the way of that scheme of colonization, which 
is the only remedy for the sore evils of slavery which the south seems in 
the least to tolerate.” 


CHAPTEK XLIII. 

I 

Mb. Telfaie, perhaps from professional habit, seemed to run upon 
such subjects as oecupieii his mind, into a sort of lengthened discourse, 
and 1 let him go on without interruption. Mr. Mason, 1 had observed 
during this conversation, had not let drop a single word; and after Mr. 
TWair had left us, I felt some curiosity to draw him out. 1 accordingly 
put to him seversu questions, by way of getting at his opinion of the 
colonization scheme. “ 1 am a meml)er,” he said, “ of the Colonization 
Society—secretary, in foot, of the same branch of which Mr. Telfair is 
president; one of my servants, a superior man, who evinced a dispo- 
^tion to go, I set hree, and sent to Idberia; but I am sorry to say he 
died of the seasoning fever within a month or two after his arrival. I 
always thought the Colonization Society a good thing, a.s a sort of 
brooding hen, under whose wings the callow humane sentiment of the 
south might take shelter, and be cherished and kept alive against a time 
of more eMcieut action. 1 never expected anything important from 
what it might do directly, hut a good deal from its keeping the evils of 
slavery, and the necessity of some remedy for them, constantly before 
the public mind. The best thing it has done yet certainly is, its having 
batoned out of its northern eggs these same abolition societies, which are 
making so much stir just at this moment.” 

“ Indeed,” I asked, and is that the fact ?” 

** Ho far as 1 am iuformed,” said Mr. Mason, “ all the most active per¬ 
sons in these abolition societies first had their intention di’awn to the 
suljrject by the colonization scheme. Of that scheme several of them 
were originally warm champions. But on further consideration, it 
seemed t^> much like carrying coals to Newcastle, the transporting some 
two or three millions of people from their homes, where their labour is 
greatly needed, and is capable of being productively applied, across the 
ocean to an uncultivated wilderness, where the native supply of labour 
already far exceeds the demand. As the slaves musli bo emandpated 
before they can be colonized, it seemed quite effort enough to emanoi- 
pate them here, without being obliged to provide in addition for their 
transportation out of the country, at iimnense and ruinous expense. 
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depriTingthe southern states of that productive labour which is the very 
thmg they stand most in need of. It was these ideas, combined with those 
of the sin and wrong of slavorj', a wrong and sin to be abandoned, not 
gradually, but at once, that no doubt gave rise to the abohtion 
societies,” 

“ But ” I asked, “ in view of such results as those mentioned by Mr. 
Telfair, how can you speak of the springing up of these societies as a 
good thing?” 

“I hope,” said Mr. Mason, looking round with an air of some 
uneasiness, but whether real or assumed I could hardly tell—" I hope 
there are no lurking members of the committee of vigilance within ear¬ 
shot. Our overseers have a habit of playing the cvesQropi>er among the 
negro cabins, and bow soon the same system may be extended to us 
nci^crs is more than [ can toll. But to answer your question,”—and 
hero bo sunk his voice almo.st to a whisper,—“ the first step towards the 
cure of any serious disorder is to understand the real nature of it, and 
especially to bring the patient himself to a true sense of his own con¬ 
dition. And that is a result which these abolition societies are already 
beginning to produce. Even tbose who have thought most about it 
have never hitherto been fully aware of the real nature and extent of the 
evil we had to deal with. We knew, indeed, that our American goddess 
of liberty lay asleep imd dreaming, like Milton’s Eve, with a foul toad at 
her ear; yet we thought that, after all, it was but a toad, which, however 
ugly and venemous, the growing light of day, as the sun was getting 
towards high noon, would drive to skulk into sijmc hole or other. But 
these northern abolitionists having undertaken to poke the creature a 
little by way of hasieuiug his progress, choosing for that purpose the 
famous national declaration of ours that all men are created free, with 
certain unalienable rights,—see how this, as wo thought comparatively 
harmless thing, starts uy) a horrible and blood-thirsty mouster, threaten¬ 
ing to swallow down the poor trembling goddess of American liberty at 
a single gulp ! I do not mean the liberty of black men or coloured men, 
—for here in America they never had any,—but the liberty of us w^hite 
men, us masters. 

“ The pretended danger of slave-insurrection is made occasion for 
.suppressing all liberty of thought, speech, or writing, derogatory to the 
institution of slavery. That danger does very well to frighten fools 
with, and it is by frightening fools that knaves generally get themselves 
entrusted with power. But the insurrection, as Mr. Telfair very well 
remarked, which the leaders in this business are most afraid of, is not 
an insurrection of slaves, but an insurrecdioii of conscience—an insur¬ 
rection which they intend to find the means, if they can, to anticipate 
and prevent. 

“Ilere now,” ho added,taking up a newspaper, “here it is openly con¬ 
fessed and stated in so many words by tne Washington Telegraph, a 
leading (diampion of the rights and interests of the slave-holder, and a 
chief promoter of all the prevailing alarm: * We hold ’—^here he read 
from the paper—‘ that we have most to fear from the gradual operation 
of public opinion among ourselve.?,and that those are ilte most insidious 
ana dangerous invaders of our rights and interests, who, coming to us,m 
the guise of friendship, endeavour to persuade us that slavery is a sin. a 
curse, and an evil. Our greatest cause of apprehension is from the 
operation of the morbid sensibility which appeals to the conscience 
of our people, and would make them the voluntarir instruments of their 
own dwtruction.’ And the way in which it is proposed to prevent these 
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appeals to the morbid sensibility of conscience is pretty distinctly set 
forth in another paragraph, which I lind quoted from the Columbia 
Telescope, a'Sonth Carolina paper: ‘Let us declare that the question of 
slavery is not, and shall not bo, open to discussion; that the system is 
deep-rooted among us, and must remain for ever; that the very moment 
any private individual attempts to lecture us upon its evil and immorality, 
and the necessity of putting means in operation to secure us from them, m 
the same moment his tongue shall be cut out and cast upon the dungbill.' 

“This appeal to southern consciences, which it is proposed to put down 
by this su]>imary process, has revealed the true sUto of the case. The 
groat mass of our people, whether at the south or the north, even 
those who speak of slavery as an evil, do not really regard it so. 
Compared with the emancipation of the slaves, they regard it as a 
positive good. They may possibly admit that slavery is bad, but they 
are quite certain that freedom would be much worse. Then again, there 
appears to bo among us a vastly larger class than anybody supposed, 
who hold that slavery is no evil at all in any sense, hut a positive good; 
a good thing for tho slaves, who are thus enabled to live free from care, 
in sleek andhappy contentment, and a good thing for the masters, who, 
in being raised above tho necessity of base and servile employments, arc 
thus enabled to preserve the dignity of freedjuri. This romantic view of 
the case might not, perhaps, so well .bear discussion, but you see they 
do not intend to allow any. Yet, without a full and free discussion of 
our existing system, in all its bearings and operations, how can wo 
reasonably hope or oxi>ect to bring about any beneficial change ? The 
struggle wliion you now see beginning, and which this northern appeal 
to southern consciences has provoked, is plainly, to my mind, the final 
and decisive struggle between the extension and perpetuation of slavery 
on the one hand and emancipation on tho other. The institution of 
davery in this country is vjistly more potent than anybody had sup¬ 
posed. It not only has complete control of the governments of all tho 
southern states, so as to ho enabled to enact wliatever laws it pleases, 
but, by means of its vigilance committees and its system of lynchings, it 
completely overrides both laws and constitutions in the exercise of a 
daspotio and arbitrary power, derived from the discretionary disciplino 
of the plantation, but lotally inconsistent with all established ideas of 
English or American liberty. Not content with this, it is eagerly 
clutching at all the powers and patronage of the general government, 
which it soeka to transform from a bulwark of freedom to a bulwark of 


slavery; and not content with this, it seeks to dictate to the northern 
states a course of action in conformity with this same view. Having 
completely suppressed, at least for the time being, all liberty at the 
south, of speech, writing, or reading on this forbidden subject, it is en¬ 
deavouring to accornplish the same thing at the north. Northern poli¬ 
ticians aro stimulated, by hopes of currying southern favour, to put 
themselves at the head of anti-abolition mobs, and northern merchants, 
by the hope of securing southern customers, to hold public meetings to 
cml upon the state legislatures to pass laws to restrict the liberty of the 
press. That very thing I see has just been done in the degenerate city 
of Philadelphia: and Boston and New York are very loudly called upon 
to imitate the disgraceful example. Yes, Mr. Moore, seasonably or un¬ 
seasonably, the great battle has begun,—the great struggle on which the 
future fate of America is to depend. Tho slavery or the freedom of our 
coloured inhabitants* is an interesting question: that, however, has 
already )mom.Q but a merely subordinate one. The first great question 
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is, shall not merely the politicsal, but the intellectual, moral, and re¬ 
ligious cpntrol of this country pass into the hands of the upholders of 
perj>etujd slavery ? or shall our old American notums that all men are 
equal before God, and ought to bo equal before the law, continue to cir- 
cubte ? Shall the control, not only of our politics and legislation, but 
of our newspapers, our churches, our literature, our public sentiment, 
ixiss into the hands of the hard, the cruel, the tyrants by nature, the 
mercenary, the scoflers at justice and human rights, the sksek, comfort¬ 
able time-servers, equally ready, ibr a consideration, to read prayers to 
God or to the devil ? or shall tlie vf>taries of human advancement, the 
friends of man, the true servants of the God of love, have liberty to hve, 
speak, and labour among us? The first question is about our own 
liberty, and that not alone Ibe liberty of acting, but the mere liberty 
even of wTiiing, reading, talking, and thinking.” 

Warming with his subject, and striding up and dowm the room, Mr. 
Mason had uttered all the latter part of this long discourse, not without 
many gesticulations, and in a lone ol voice rising at times a little above 
the ordinary key. Ilut he suddenly checked himself, and added, in a 
subdued tone, “ 1, for my part, liad/ather liavc been born the most miser¬ 
able negro in Norl.h Carolina, than, having enjoyed, as I have, the advan¬ 
tages of education and tlio privileges of freedom, to find myself, from 
being the master, as I had imagined, of my own slaves, my own thoughts, 
and my own course of conversation and reading, all at once converted 
into a deputy slave-driver, under a committee of vigilance, composed, as 
those (‘ommittecs generally arc, of the greatest fobls and the greatest 
scoundrels among us, and obliged to read, talk, and think under their 
iuquisihirial jurisdiction.” 

Pardon me,” said I, “ Mr. Mason, if I take the liberty of putting 
one question. How is it possible that, entertaining t he opinions which, 
since I have enjoyed the iileasure of your hosiiiiality, I have heard you 
so freely cxjiress—how is it possible that you can continue a slave¬ 
holder?” ‘^As to that,” answered Mr. Mason, “ you must have ob¬ 
served before now that the opinions and practices of men do not always 
run in parallel channels. A man's own opinion and his ow'ii choice 
have ofk'n very little to do with the position ‘w hich ho occui>io.s. The 
people on this and the other jilantatioii came to mo by inheritance. 
You certainly w'ould not have me, to escape from a position i)crsonally 
disagreeable, sell out my interest in slaves, pocket the money, move off 
to tlio north, and leave them to their fate.” 

“No, cerhunly ” I replied; “if tlieyareto remain slaves, I hardly 
think they would gain anything by a change of masters.” 

“ Their remaining slaves,” said Mr. Mason, “ is not at present a thing 
within my cjoutrol. In the first place, there exists still an undis- 
cliarfjed mortgage, in which they are included. But that I hope to pay 
off within the next six months. Then the portions of those two young 
sLsters of mine are a lien upon the estate, lor the discharge of which I 
have yet made only a partial provision. Then, again, hero in North 
Carolinfu a master cannot set his slaves free at his own will and plea¬ 
sure. lie must first have the consent of the county court, and now-a- 
dap that is not a thing so esisy to be obtained. 

“ However,” he added, “ since 1 have gone so far in making a confi¬ 
dant of you, I will tell you j^et another secret. I do not mean to 
remain a slaveholder except just so long as is necessary, to escape from 
that position with honour to myself and boncfit.to all the parties con¬ 
cerned, All my arrangements are made with that view. To give me 
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any IVeedom of action in this matter, it is necessary first to clear off the 
encumbrances, the 'debts du^ and the portions of my sisters. Those 
sisters are to *set dffin a few days for the north, there to be placed for 
their education. 1 mean to invest their money at the north. 1 hope 
they will marry and settle at the north. They shall have no slave- 
holding husbands if I can help it, and that for more reasons thim one. 
I don’t want my sisters to be the mere heads of a seraglio, with some 
Mack or brown favourite, perhaps quite carrying the day over them in 
real preference. Their poor mother—you are to observe they are only 
half-sisters of mine—suflered quite enough in that way. The poor 
woman actually fretted herself to death with jealousy and vexation, for 
which, I am sorry to say, my honoured father gave her too much cause. 
In fact, he had very patriarchal ideas. You may easily perceive, from 
the variety of complexion, that, among the servants here and at Poplar- 
Grove, there is a considerable infusion of Anglo-Saxon bl<X)d. 1 don’t 
doubt that a large part of the lighter coloured among them can claim 
more or less of blood relationship to myself; and therefore 1 feel the 
more called upon to act the part., not of a mean, selfish despot, but of 
the head of a family, the chief of a tribe, whose clansmen are his poor 
relations, who have a family claim upon him for the judicious conduct 
of their joint alMrs. 

" My plan is this: As soon as the debts are paid, and I have Md by 
enough money to purriirse a good tract of land in Ohio or Indiana, 1 
mean to emigrate with the whole family. To set them free here, oven if 
there were no legal obstacles in the way, would not, in the present state 
of feeling towards free coloured people, and the little chance they can 
have to rise in the world, be much of a favour. It would be too much like 
setting them free as the ’coons are, as one of them once said to me, 
making a sort of free vermin of them, rather than free men. And with 
the ignorance and inoa,parity which a life of slavery has engendered, and 
the prejudices and obst^Ies they would have to encounter in any of the 
free states,—in some respects more violent and oppressive than those felt 
here,—^it would hardly he much of a favour to send them out by them¬ 
selves, to seek their fortune at the north. To give them a fair chancy 
to prevent them from bringing a disgrace on the idea of emancipation, 1 
intend to go with them, and to be the leader and founder of the colony. 
That is the work for which I reserve myself. 1 live a bachelor, as you 
see; nor do I ever mean to marry, so long as I live in a slave state. 
"With all these people to settle and provide for, T have quite family 
enough, quite encumbrances enough on my hands, without that.” 

What an honest glow of enthusiasm, confidence, and self-respect 
kindled in Mr. Mason’s face os he s}ioke! How the nobleness of the 
man ctcw upon me as he thus detailea his plans and intentions ! Here, 
indeeo, was the spirit of genuine Christianity. Here was a man indeed. 
How small a number of such men would suffice to save the southern 
Sodom from perdition ! to make it truly a land of joy, of justice, of 
peace, plenty, and of hope, in.stead of what it now is—^the stumbling- 
block of fre^om, the opprobrium of civilization and Christianity ! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

9 

In leaving Mr. Mason’s hospitable mansion, where I had protracted 
m 7 stay beyond all reason, I felt like parting with an old friend. As he 
pressed my hand and said farewell, ne bade me remember that much 
had passed between us in confidence; and that any hint, dropped 
incautiously, as to his opinions and intentions, might affect him most 
injuriously, endangering his peaceful residence in the country, and it 
might be his life. 

itetuming to the stage tavern, whence I had made this agreeable side 
visit, I prepared to pursue my southern journey. I resolved, however, 
while forwarding my bag^e to Charleston by the stage>coach, to pro¬ 
ceed myself leisurely on horseback; for I had some curiosity to strike 
upon, if 1 could, and to retrace the road which X had followed in my 
escape from slavery. It being made known that I wished to purchase a 
horse, 1 soon found myself beset by a dozen jockeys or more, who did 
their best to impose upon me, one after the other, animals lame, halt, 
blind, and broken-winued. Hut I succeeded, by the aid and assistance 
of my friend, the Yankee stage-driver, whom I found very knowing on 
the subject of horse flesh, and who, to explain the fact that so many 
broken-down animals were offered, observed to me aside, and with a 
knowing wink, thiit these southern folks treated their horses almost as 
bad as they did their niggers,—in mounting myself to my satisfaction; 
and with a few shirts and other necessaries stuffed into my saddle-bags, 
I started afresh on my journey. 

A few day.s’ travelling, ivithout the occurrence of aiwthing remark¬ 
able, brought me into the vicinity of Camden; and as 1 carefully scru¬ 
tinized the road, I did not fail presently to recognize that very same 
little hed^-tavern where Thomas and myself had been taken as pri¬ 
soners, and whence, by the aid of the blue-eyed little girl, we had effected 
our escape, carrying with us the spoils of Egypt, in the shape of the 
clothes and money of our captors. With mind excited as mine had 
been by the mcidents of that eventful escape, the whole scene, with all 
its surroundings, stamps itself wonderfully on the memory. I could 
recall exactly the general appearance of the road, as we had l^n 
dragged along, fi^tened to tho saddles of our captors, and of the litide 
hedge-tavern, as it had first appeared in sight, and no sooner did I again 
see it than I recognised it at once for the very same; indeed, there was 
the less difficulty in doing that, since, in the whole of my horsebadc 
journey I had not found a single house which had any appearance of 
newness about it, nor were houses of such frequent occurrence as lo 
tend much to confuse one’s recollection. Twenty years had made very 
little change in that part of the country. As the house still had the 
ex^nal appearance of a tavern^ or at least of a wliisky-shop, I deter¬ 
mined to stop a while to reconnoitre. • 

. A stout and rather good-look^g boy of twelve or fourteen, without 
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liat or shoes, and with no other clothes than a shirt, not lately washed, 
and the tattered fragments of a pair of pantaloons, so mucli too large 
for him as probably to have been his father’s, took my horse as I dis¬ 
mounted at the door, and jiromised to provide him with water and 
corn. Walking into tho single room which served for kitchen, bar¬ 
room, dining and sleeping room for the family, the only other room in 
the house being reserved for guests, I observed an old crone of a woman 
sitting by the window, zealously plying a loom, in which she was 
weaving a piece of coarse homespun. Two small children, who w'ere 
rolling and lumbling on the floor, spoke to her as “ granny.” She might 
doubtless have once been tho mistress of the family, but seemed now 
to have resigned the more immediate charge of matters to a younger 
woman, probably a daughter of hers, as the children, while calling th© 
old woman “ granny ” called the younger one “ mammy.” This younger 
woman stood at a table, mixing corn cakes in a great wooden tray. She 
was very poorly dressed, and without shoes or stockings, hut with an 
expression of good-nature on her face, and an expressive, soft blue eye, 
which marked her, however rude and poverty-stricken, as one of those 
tender-hearted females who can never look upon distress without doing 
what they (jan to remove it. Entering into conversation ivith the 
women about tho weather, crop.s,(lisitance to Camden, and whether they 
could give me anything for dinner, and so forth, I jiresently inquired, 
as if incidently, whetho” they had long lived at this place. “ O, law, 
yes,” said the old woman at the loom. “ Why, my Susy, there, who, 
you see, has already a family growing up about her,—she was born in 
this house, and throe or four more cliildrcn, too, older than she, and as 
many more younger; but they are all gone now, except only her that 
stays by her old niotnor.” 

‘^Not dead, I hope ?” I asked, in a sympathizing tone. 

** O, no! not dead,” said tlie old u'oman, “hut as good as dead to me; 
all gone, all moved off, some to Eiorida, and some to Alabama, and some 
to Texas, and that’s the last i shall ever hear of them.” And hero fol¬ 
lowed a deep sigh. 

“ But don’t yon sometimes get a letter?” T inquired. 

“ Get a letter!” said the old woman, with a toss of tlie head, such as 
left little doubt in my mind that she had been a smart piece in her day, 
very different from her good-natured daughter—“ get a letter! And 
which of my sons and daughters, do you suppose, knoivs how to write, 
or to read either, for that matter? Boor peojjle here in Carolina don’t 
have any chance at learning; no schools, and nothing to pay tho teacher 
with, if wo had any. That’s what has made them all move off to seek 
a living elsewhore. Susy here knows how to read; I reckon you must 
have heard of it somewhere; but hoiv do you suppose it hapiiencd ? 
When she was a young girl, there W'as a Yankee podler stopi)ea once at 
our house, one of those fellow's as goes travcllmg with a liorse and 
waggon, selling wooden clocks,—and there’s one oi them now ” (hero 
she pointed to the corner w'here the machine hung), “only it hasn’t 
gone any this ten years,—and pins and needles, and tin-ware, and they do 
say wooden nutmegs, though I don’t know as thi.s one that 1 am speaking 
of ev^sold any. Awful cheats, though, some of those Yankee pedlers 
are“=A‘ul!” said the old lady, dropping her shuttle, and holding up 
both Hinds, and looking at me with a very wof’-hegone expression. 
“ That’s one reason our folks are all so poor, and that even those who 
own slaves have to keep moving olf to Alabama, because the.se cheating 
Yankee pedlers carry off all the money out of tho country; at least. 
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that’s what I lioard Colonel Tlioma?!, the member of Congress, say, ih& 
last time lie w'as round this way electioneering. Howsomever, I don’t 
know any harm of this particular Yankee that I was syjoaking of. He 
used to Como round about once a year; and he sold Ins things a good 
deal cheaper, and I can’t say but that they wore just as good as you 
can buy in Canidcn-Town. Well, one time this pedler came to our 
house, sick with a mighty smart fever. I thought he would die, sure 
enough: and I rather reckon he would, if Susy, there, though she was^ 
then only twelve or fourteen years old, had not looked after Kim just as 
if he had been her own father. And so, you see, when he began to get 
well, as it was a good while before he was able to travel again, he took 
to teaching the child to read, as he said, out of gratitude. He put her 
on the track, and gave her a spelling-lwok out of those he carried 
round to sell; and a nice new Bible,—get it, Susy, and show it to 
the stranger,—w'hich be said his mother gave him just belbro he set out 
from Connecticut; and so, you see. whenever any pedler, or Methodist 
minister, or other person of learning that wasn’t too proud, came along, 
Susy would get a lesson from them, till she learnt to read as glib as 
could bo; and now she teaches her children too. You wouldn’t believe 
it, but that boy Jim there,” pointing to the boy who had taken my 
horse, “knows how to read! All his mother’.s d<»ings; and if he 
can only now and then get hold of a new^spaper, ho is sis proud as a 
peacock.’’ 

All this long history of her daughter, on the part of the old lady, 
served to c,onlirm me in the conjecture I had formed, that the bare¬ 
footed uiatron before me, dislingnished by such remarkable literary 
accomplishments and motherly tenderness, and to the first-rate excel¬ 
lency of whose corn-cakes I A\as myself shortly after able to testify, 
must be the identical little girl to whom Thomas and myself had owed 
our escape on that night, so niemorahle to me, on which I had started 
on my northern travels in pursuit of freedom. 

To make matters sure, while she w’as setting a table for my dinner in 
the other room, 1 inquired of her if she could recollect how, a great 
many years ago,—it must have been before the time that the pedler 
taught her to read,—tw^o men, one black, the other white, had been 
brought prisoners to her mother’s house, and confined ftir the night in 
this very room. As 1 w^eut into the matter somewhat in detail, I could 
^ily perceive, as the circumstances were recalled to her memory, 
though she said notlung, a gleam of wondering recognition lighting up 
a face, w'hich, though it could not lie called handsome, more especially 
as the unoombi'd hair hanging aliout her head gave her a sort of wild 
appearance, had yet upon it an unmistakeable stamp of good-hearted¬ 
ness, wmich did not fail to make a very agreeable impression. But 
when, in the course ol' the story, I came to speak of the little girl w'ho 
stole m at night, and, while their keepers slept, cut the bonds of the 
prisoners, alarm and anxiety spread over her before smiling features j 
though she strove hard to preserve an unconscious self-composure, 
it was easy to perceive that she experienced no little terror, as if she 
were now m danger of being called to account for that act of childish 
mmerosity. However, I very soon quieted her fears on that score, 
threat, mdeed, was her astonishment, when I informed her thafcT was 
the self-samo white prisoner whom she had released, and what was 
more, that I was both ready and able to make some return to her for 
the favour she had then done me. ^ 

_ Upon taking the liberty after this introduction, and the assurance 
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that I wished to befriend her. to inquire a little into her domestic 
afijura, 1 learnt, chiefly indeed from this old woman, who insisted upon 
doing pretty much all the talking, that her husband, though a good sort 
of a man enough, was shiftless and idle, and that the support of the 
family devolved jiretty much on thewomwi. The husband, inde^ 
wanted to emigrate, but the old woman, with a de^ee of home feeling 
not very usual, so far as I have noticed, with that dass of the American 
peojde, was unwilling to go, and the daughter would not without the 
mo&er. It seemed to be the great object of the daughter’s ambition to 
send her eldest boy, Tom, to school. She Imd alres^y taught him all 
she knew, and he was presently called in to give a specimen of his 
aocomplishments by reading a chapter from the pedler’s Bible, which 
the good mother produced from a closet, and which, carefully covered 
with cloth, was evidently preserved with great care. 

There was, it seemed, in that neighbournood, what was called a 
manual-labour boarding-school, lately set up by the MethodisK of 
which religious sect the bqy’.s mother was a zealous member, ^is 
school was princifially designed for the instruction of those of limited 
means, who, by labouring a certain number of hours in the day, might 
acquire, along with their learning, some mechanical trade, and at the 
same time diminish the cost of their board and instruction. This cost, 
even without such reduction did not much exceed the moderate sum of 
a hundred dollars a year. But though, by great economy, my bene¬ 
factress liad already laida.-^ido, as she told me, about thirty-seven dollars, 
where the rest of the hundred was to come from—and she wanted the 
boy to have at least a year’s schooling—she did not know; and besides, 
it would take about the whole of her xiresent savings to lit him out with 
clothes, books, and other nec^saries. 

I bade the good woman make herself easy on that score, and the boy 
^ving washed and dressed himself, and caught a scarubby pony belong¬ 
ing to the family, we set out together that same afternoon to visit the 
school, which was at no great distance. 

The founder and chief teacher of it, lately a travelling minister of the 
Methodist connection, but who had now devoted himself entirely to 
this new work, wasL I found, originally from the north. Ho had been 
bred a shoemaker, but feeling a call to pr<^h, had quitted his original 
vocation, and after many wanderings had finally reached South Carolina,^ 
of wliich circuit he had become one of the preachers. In point or 
education and manners, the contrast was very marked indeed between 
this good man (for such 1 soon satisfied myself he was) and my late 
clerical acquaintance, Mr. Telfair ; but in zeal, enthusiasm, and the 
desire of benefiting those about him, both physically and spiritually, 
there were sti*ong points of resemblance between them. On the whole, 
I was well satisfied that my young pi'oUgi should be trusted in such 
good hands. I paid down for him his board and tuition for a year, and 
in case it should be thought best for him to remain a second year, 1 left 
with the teacher an order on the merchant in Charleston, on whom 1 
had letters of credit. I also desired to be informed by letter, through 
the same source, of the boy’s prowess and promise, with a view, if he 
proved deserving, of doing something more Tor him. Having sent him 
home with money enoi:^ to fit him out, without intrenchmg on his 
mother’s little store, 1 turned my horse^s head towards Charleston, 
resolved to take my route as nearly as 1 could in the general directUni 
of my former travels in tlmt region. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


As I began to 'approach the neighbourhood of Loosehaehee, I per¬ 
ceived, at a distance on the road, a group of men on horseback, uiwn 
whom, as they moved at a very alow pace, I gained rapidly. As 1 drew 
nearer, the group presented a very striking appearance. Tlierc were 
twelve or fifteen fierce-looking white men, very variously mounted, with 
rifles in their hands, and well provided with pistols and bowie knives, 
their dr&sses bedaubed with half-dry mud, as though they had been 
engaged in some aouatic expedition. A negro fellow, who followed on 
foot, and by the side of whom, with a sharp eve upon him, rode a white 
man armed to the teeth, held in leash some four or five savage-looking 
d<^, which I ca.sily recognized as of the breed usually trained and 
employed for hunting runaway slaves. But the most remarkable objects,. 
and those upon which the attention of the white men of the company 
seemed 1o he fixed with looks gloomy and ferocious, though not un¬ 
mingled ivith triumph, were near the centre of the group, a little in 
front. Here I perceived the apparently liteless body of a udiite man, 
whoso pale features bore still a scowl of brutal rage upon Ibem, that 
contrasted strangely with their death-like fixedness. The clothes, 
muddy and torn, as if in some recent struggle, were all dabbled with blood, 
which seemed still to ooze from a fatal wound in the breast. The body 
had been secured on the back of a hors^ which wa.s led by a negro man, 
whose blank and stolid features, upon which, however, 1 thought I could 
trace a certain obscure gleam of repressed satisfaction, presented a curious 
contrast, as did that of the black man who led the hounds, to the fierce, 
furious, and indignant looks of the white men. 

Side by side with this dead body rode a black man, wounded and 
bleeding, and evidently a prisoner, for his feet were tied together under 
the horse’s belly, and his hands bo\md behind him. He was a man of 
most powerful and athletic frame, verging on old age, with an enormous 
bushy beard, weak, apparently from his wounds, and almost fainting, so 
that it seemed with great difficulty that he kept erect; yet, in spite of 
his feebleness and captivity, and the vengeftil glance.s, mixed wdth occa¬ 
sional curses, which his captors directed at him, still preserving, in a 
certain liaughiiy and dogged aspect of defiance, the look of one who had 
been long accustomed to liberty. 

^ There was another captive in the company on foot, •with a rope round 
his neck fastened to the saddle of one of the whi'te men, of aligh'tor colour 
than the mounted prisoner, barefoot and bareheaded, as was the other, 
and -with very scanty clothing. He did not appear to be wounded; but 
his back was all cut and bleeding, as if he had just undergone a most 
severe flagellation, and his woftil, supplicating, subdued look made Ibe 
sullen, defiant air of his follow-oaptive on horsaback the more remark¬ 
able. 
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Biding up by the side of the mounted master of the hounds, who 
brought up the rear of this strange cavalcade, 1 inquired what had hap¬ 
pened. It was apparent from his manner and lan^iage, notwithstand¬ 
ing the rude company in which I found him, that he was a person of 
cultivation, not unacciistr»med to civilized society. Indeed, it soon 
appeared that he was the owner of a neighbouring plantation, who, with 
some of his friends and neighbours, and other rougher professional 
assistants, engaged for the occasion, had been out on a grand slave-hunt. 
The dead man they ivere bringing back wjis, he told me, no other than 
his own overseer. 


This overseer was, ho said, a very smart, driving fellow, a Yankee, 
who had first visii ed that of the country as a pcdler, but who had 
afterwards turned schoolmaster, and then overseer. It was generally 
observed, that those Yankee overseers would contrive to get the Imout 
work out of the people, and being somewhat in debt, ho had employed 
him on that very account. But in the great ambition of Mr. 
Jonathan Snapdragon—for such was his name—^to sustaiu the reputar- 
tion of the section of the country from wduch he came, he had rather 
overdone the matter. The price of cotton was unusually high, and in 
hope of making an extraordinary crop, this Yankc(' overseer had resolved 
to work a coujiie more acres to tlie band than liful ever before been 
attempted on that plantation. What mfido the matter worse, the corn, 
of which the crop in all that section of the country had been hglit the 
preceding year, fell short, and it became necessary, in addition to the 
increased tasks, to put the people on half allowance. However, by 
means of a pretty liberal use of the whii), in ivhich the Yankee overseer 
was a great adept, and which he seemed to take a real delight in, things 
had worried along till just at the pinch of tho season, when it all 
depended upon throe or four weeks of most assiduous labour, whether 
the weeds or tho cotton should gain tho ultimate ascendancy. Just at 
this crisis of the fate of the crop, when their services were most wanted, 
all the prime male hands had scurvily skulked olf a few nights since into 
the woods, leaving tho overseer with the women, children, and sick, to 
contend against the weeds as best ho could; and that, too, said my com¬ 
municative planter, looking a t me with the air of a most ill-treated man, 
and as if sure of my sympathy, with cotton at sixteen cents the pound, 
and promising to be higher yet by the time the crop was ready for the 
market. 


There had, he told me, lieen prowling about in that neighbourhood, 
for a great many years past, perhaps twenty or more, hi the infinite 
annoyance of the whole country, a runaway negro, known commonly 
among the pooide as Wild Tom. lie w'as believed to belong to old 
General Carter, a rich planter, of Charleston, who had long ago offered 
a standing reward of a tliousaud dollars lor his eai)turo, dead or alive. 
The story was, that he had run away from Loosahachec, ono of General 
Carter’s rice plantations some distance below, after having first killed 
the overseer in some quarrel about whiiiping his wife; and the burning 
dowm of the expensive rice-mills at Loosahachee, which had happened 
no less than fire or six times within the last twenty yesirs, had been 
commonly ascribed to his artful and daring malice and revenge. 

Great efforts had been made at times te take this dangerous outlaw, 
and many ingenious plans had been formed to entrap him, but all had 
hitherto failed, not without the desperate wounding of several persons 
who had met nim in peijsonal encounter. Ho seemed to have various 
lurking-places, scattered over a considerable range of country, from one 

I A 
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to anothi^r of which he fled, as occasion required, thus eluding all 
attempts at his capture. Sometiines, when the pursuit after him had 
been very hot, he would soein to disappear for months, or even a year or 
two, hut was pretty certain to nialce his ro-appearance when least 
expected and least welcome. Had he merely conlined himself to the 
petty depredations necessary to support himself and his band of con¬ 
federates, the matter would have been of less consequence; but ho was 
believed to keep up an underhand communication with almost every 
plantation in the neighbourhood, and to bo a general instructor in mis¬ 
chief and insutiordmatiou, an aider and abettor of runaways, and 
harliourer of fugitives. 

This same Wild Tom had been seen, within a short time past, lurking 
about iu the neighbourhood; and it was sugiected that the late stampede 
had not taken place without his aid and assistance. It was deemed 
a much easier tmug to find and to take him encumbered by a dozen or 
twenty raw recruits than if alone, or only attended, as he generally 
was, or at least W'as generally supposed to be,—for in all that was 
commonly reported of him, there was a great deal more of con¬ 
jecture than of knowledge.—by one or two trusty, tried, and expe¬ 
rienced coiimanions. With my new aoquaiiitanoo, the planter, — 
from whom I was deriving all this information, in which, since he had 
made mention of Wild Tom, I began to feel the deepest interest,—the 
recovery of his iieoplc was a matter almost of life and death, pecuniarily 
speaking, since, unless they were recovered, it would be necessary for 
him to abandon half or more of his crop, and that too with cotton at 
sixteen cents the pound, and promi.smg to bo higher; for 'hired free 
labourers were things unknown in that part of the country, nor could 
even slave labour ho hired at that season of the year, when everybody 
was straining J'or dear life against the weeds, and when the ordinary 
supply of almost every plantation w'as c.xpectcd to be diminished by tho 
absence of a certain number of incorrigible fellows, who make it a rule, 
just at that season, to absent themselves for a summer vacation in tho 
woods, being w'illing to risk the severest punishment they might 
encounter when taken, for the sake, at that particular season of llie 
yejir and the crop, of a few weeks of agreeable woodland retirement. 
And here, indeed, a strong resemblance might be traced hetw'eon them 
and very many of their masters, who, as the hot w’cather and unhealthy 
season came on, were accustomed to abandon their plantations, and to 
figure away for a few weeks, as grand as runaway Cuffee himself, at 
Philadelphia, New York, or Saratoga, to the astonishment of admiring 
and curious Yankees, in the assumed character of millionaires and 
nabobs; though sure to pay for it by pinching at home all the rest of the 
year, and living in almost as much terror of duns, writs, and executions, 
as their unhappy slaves do of the lash. In this extremity, therefore, my 
new acquaintmice had offered a large reward for tho recovery of his pjw- 

5 1o; to which inducement was added the standing reward for Wild 
!om; also other rewar^ which had been oflered for other ruimways 
from other plantations in the neighbourhood, more numerous this year 
than usual on account of the short supply of com, and the greater 
breadth of cotton, which the prevailing high price had caused to bo 
planted. A grand hunt had accordingly been proclaimed, and at short 
notice a company of near a hundred men had been collected, planters, 
overseers, loafers, poor whites, with four or five professional slave- 
catchers, and several pocks of hounds, armed the teeth, and prepared 
to make a search of the neighbouring swamps, m which it was customary 
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for the runaways to take refU^, lying hid by day, and coming out by 
night to supply themselves by Killing cattle and o&erwise, and to com* 
municate mih their wives and Men^ who remained behind. The sea¬ 
son, indeed, was very favourable to this operation, an uncommonly long 
drought having dried u^ the swamps to a considerable extent, and made 
them much more accessible than usual. 


The entire company had been accordingly divided into five or ax divi¬ 
sions, each to carry on operarions by itself, and each provided with its 
pack of dogs, that into whose company I had fallen—I ^eak here not 
so much of the dogs as of the men—being one of them. What had been 
the success of the other parties my informant could not tell. What I 
saw before me indicated, m a genem way, the mixed fortune which his 
party had encountered. 

It bad been appointed to them as tboir duty, to search a swamp of no 
great extent, but very inaccessible on account of the unusual depth of 
the mud and water, m many places over a man’s head, in the centre of 
whidi was a small island of firm land, believed to be a favourite lurkiug- 
plaoe of Wild Tom’s, who was supposed to know better than anybody 
else the most convenient approaches to it. 

Within half a mile from tho swamp the dogs had started the lighter- 
noloured of the two prisoners, upon whom they came suddenly as ho lay 
concealed in the long grass, hoping to escape observation. As the party 
were close by, the dogs were prevented from tearing him, and he was 
made prisoner without trouble. The mud on his feet and legs, and the 
wetness of the scanty fragments of clothing that he wore, afforded pretty 
strong indications that he had lately come from the swamp island, 
whicb it was the object of the p^y to search. He was charged with 
this, but affected the most stolid ignorance of the oxistence of any such 
island, or swamp either. When questioned whence he came, and whom 
he belonged to, no acknowledged himself a runaway from a rice-planta¬ 
tion below, who had lately wandered into this vidnity, of which he 
professed an entire ignorance, declaring himself to be dying of hunger, 
and not to have eaten anything hardly for a week—a story to which nis 
plump and comfortable aspect did not give much credit. He aoknow- 
ledgeu having heard of Wild Tom, who indeed figured largely in the 
current legends, wliite and negro, of all that rerion; but denied most 
poritively ever having seen him, or knowing anything of any other run¬ 


aways. 

These protestation.s, however, did not satisfy, and to make him con¬ 
fess, he was tied up and whipp^ till he fainted; but wliile begging for 
mercy be still insisted on ilie truth of his story, and that he had nothing 
further to tell. 

This experiment having failed, he was placed on the stump of a fallen 
free, and a ropo being put round his nook and fastened to a branch 
above, he was threatened with instant hanging if he did not confess. 
Still he continued dogged as ever, when one of the company pushed him 
off the stump, and allowed him to swing till he grew black in the fece. 
He was then placed back upon the stump, the rope loosened, and him¬ 
self supported by tlie two or three slaves who accompanied the party. 
At length, beginning to recover himself, whether out of terror of death, 
or the oomusion of nis ideas and the destruction of his self-control by 
the pressure of blood upon the Inrain, he began to confess freely enough 
that he had just come ftom the swamp isl^d, and that Wild 1\)m was 
th^: but he denied allJcnowledge of any otiier runaways, or that Wild 
‘Xom had anybody with him. 
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The prospect of capturing this celebrated outlaw, the glory thus to be 
gained, ana the public service to be rendered—not to mention, the 
thousand dollars reward—produced a great sensation in the company; 
though, till it had lirst been ascertained by further inquiries from the 
confessing prisoner, that his formidable chief had neither rifle, pistol, 
nor fire-arms of any sort, no arms in fact but a knife, there did seem to 
be some little lack of vigour in proceeding with the business; so my 
planter informant told me, lowering his voice, and casting a knowing 
glance, with a significant smile, at two or three of the fiercest looking 
fellows in the cavalcade before us—one in particular, who bestowed 
every now and then very savage looks on the mounted prisoner, and 
seemed with difficulty to keep his hands off him. 

To make all sure, eight or ten of the company were sent to patrol on 
horseback round the edges of the swamp, together with all the dogs but 
one, while five or six of the strong^it and most resolute propo^ to 
penetrate the interior, and to storm the island retreat. The prisoner, 
with the rope still about his neck, the other end made fast to the waist 
of one of the stoutest of the company, was required to serve as ^de; 
and though he i)rotested that ho knew nothing in particular of the a^ 
preaches to the island, he was threatened with instant death in case he 
did not conduct them safely and expeditiously across. The fellow, how¬ 
ever, whether through ignorance or design, led them into very deep 
water, in some places fairly up tt> their necks, through which they were 
obliged to wade, holding their rifles and powder horns over their heads; 
and, in spite of every effort to keep him quiet, as the party drew near 
the island, ho would insist on crying, as if giving directions as to the 

E assage, but, as was strongly su.«pectea, with the real design of alarming 
is confederate. And, indeed, before the party could make good their 
footing on the island, he had already taken the alarm, and had plunged 
into the water on the other side. He had gained a considenuble dis¬ 
tance before he was seen, and as he dodged beffind the great trees of the 
swamp, several rifle shots fired at him feiled to take eilect. In plunged 
the others in fresh pursuit, while the fugitive, engrossed by this dan^r 
behind, made the best of his way through tne mud aud water till ue 
gained the firm land on the other side of the swamp, where he encoun¬ 
tered a new danger; being seen by one of the scouts patrolling along the 
edge, M he bounded through the piny woods like a deer, a rifle shot 
grazed his side, and though it did not bnng him down, yet it materially 
checked the swiftness of his flight. Four or five horsemen were soon 
upon 
come 
and fi 

attempted to seize him. Snapdragon was a powerful man, hut he had 
now found his match. Wild Tom, if indeed it were really he, exhausted 
and wounded as he was, caught his assailant in his arms, and w they 
rolled upon the ground, the negro’s knife was not long finding its way 
to the overseer’s heart. But already the dogs and the other pursuers 
were upon him, and before he could disengage himself he w'as made a 
prisoner, and securely bound. It was not tong before the whole party 
was.assembled, when some of the more violent proposed to revenge the 
dead overseer by putting the new prisoner to death on the swt. But 
the pleasure and glory of making a parade and exhibition of their prize, 
and the necessity, too, in order to secure the promised reward, to identify 
him as General Garter’s runaway, had stay^ this summary procedure; 
and it had been resolved formwith to hasten to the vdlinge, whisl^ 


ms iracK. onaparagon, tne overseer, leading m tne ciiase, soon 
up with the flying negro; and after vainly calling to him to yield, 
ring his pistols with only nartial effect, snrang from his horse and 
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served as seat of justice for the county, to commit the prisoners to 
jail. 

We were already in the near vicinity of the county seat, wliicli proved 
to be a mure considerable villa^;e than usual, and from which, as if by 
some premonition of our coming, issued to moot us a most miscellaneous 
multitude; of all colours, white, brown, and black; of every age, from 
infants scarcely able to go alone to old negroes with heads perfectly 
white, making their way stsdf in hand; and of almost every variety of 
■equipment, Irom the well-dressed and well-mounted planters to little 
negro boys, perfectly naked, riding on sticks by way of horses, and 
shouting and screaming like so many witch urchins. 

Great time it was at the village of Eglinton, to which three or four 
other parties of the grand hunt had lately returned not unsuccessful. 
As we approached the jail—a little wretched brick building, containing 
a single room of ton or twelve foet square, with one little grated window, 
whence proceeded a steam and stench pcrocptible at a considerable dis¬ 
tance—we found it crammed completely full of rcciaptured negroes, 
some of them severely wounded, tumbled pellrnoll into this bla<5k hole, 
which contained also two white women, conimitied on some charge of 
theft; the slaves to be detained until their masters should come forward 
and pay the promised reward for their capture, together with certain 
lees and charges which the law allows in such cases. 

By way of refreshment after their fatigues, and in commemoration of 
their prowess, these 8U(5(3essful nien-lmuters had indulged in pretty 
copious draughts of peach brandy and Avhisky, and the dead body of tlio 
ovei'scer, conveyed to the tavern and laid out u])on the table, soon 
wrought up those who gazed at it into a state of furious indignation. 

As it was absolutely impossible to thrust any more prisoners into the 
jail, the two taken by the company to which 1 had athiclied myself, 
after being fettered and handcuffed, had been fastened by heavy chains 
to the iron bars of the prison window-grating. 

It was only by the greatest efforts that 1 mastered my emotions, as 
making my way among the crowd of blacks and whites that gathered 
around him, I approacned the one sujiposed to be Wild Tom. I bent 
upon him a scrutinising oyc. lie was greatly altered; yet 1 did not 
fail to recognize the features, too strongly impressed upon my mind 
ever to be forgotten, of my old friend and compatriot of twenty years 
before. 1 had expected it; yet what an agony shot through iny heart 
to know it! It was necessary, however, to control myself, and I did. 
I spoke a few words, when, satisfied by my tone and look that I felt a 
sympathy for him, he laid aside, for a moment, that air of proud defiance 
with which, like a lion in the toils,ho hadlglanced round on the crowd, 
■and with a tone of entreaty begged me for a drink of water. 13y the 

J iromiso -of half a dollar, I induced one of the negroes to bring mo a 
ar^ gourd full; but just as the wounded prisoner was slowly raising it 
•with his manacled arms to his Ups, a well-dressed white man struck it 
with a stick which he held in his naud, and dashed it to the ground. I 
could not refrain from some words of i)rotost against this piece of wan¬ 
ton cruelty; but the man*with the .stick turned upon me with a volley 
of oaths, inquired who I was, that' dared to comfort this infernal negro 
murderer, and by drawing the eyes of the company upon me as a 
-stranger, bef^n to make my position very uncomfortable. 

Just at this moment we heard a loud shout at the tavern door, at no 
^reat distance, followed up by a vigorous fight and a great uproar, as it 
' seemed, between two parties into which the crowd assembled there bad 
beconiu uldded. This drew off all those who had collected about the 
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pmonors except the negro man wbo bad brotigbi the Ymter^ and who 
still stuck by, to keen me in remembrance of tlie half dollar; and by 
the promise to double it, I succeeded in obtaining another gourd-full, 
from which my poor oairtured friend was enabled without iumrruption 
to (luonoh his feverish thirst. As he dropped the empty gourd, he 
turned to me an eye of acknowledgment. Thank Heaven, that in his 
distress and extremity 1 was enabled to do for him oven so much 
aslliis! 

Incapable as 1 was of aiTording succour, I felt an invindble dosii'e 
to moke myself known lu him. I felt, indeed, that to his noble and 
generous soul it would afibrd a glow of satisfaction, even in the depth of 
nib own distress, to know of the welfare of his old friend and confede¬ 
rate. 1 sh'ppt'd dose to lum, and placing my hand on his arm, 1 said, 
in a whisper, “ Thomas, do you know me ? Itemember Jjoosahacheo I 
Hemember Ann, how she was murdered, and how you vow td vengeance 
over her grave! Jlemomber Martin, the overseer, and how' we buried 
him and the bloodhound togeihor! llemember our parting, w'hen I 
\yent north and you went south ! I am Archy; do you know' me ?” 

How keenly he fixed his eyes upon me as I bofflin! Witli wliat 
devouring glances he gazed at iiio as I went on! 1, too, w'as greatly 
altered—far more than he; but before 1 had spoken niy name, I saw 
that he knew nio. But m au instant, his eye glancing from me, that 
juonionldry gleam of joyous burjiriKe which had lighi<*d up his face 
puhsed suddenly away, and his features again resumed that sullen look 
of defiance, which seemed to say to his captors, “l)o your worst; 1 am 
ready” 

1 felt at that same moment a hand rudely laid on my shoulder, while 
,i voice, which I recognized us that of the sumo man who hod dashed tho 
c ilubash of water from Thomas’s gra<^p, exclaimed, with a volley of oaths, 
“ Wlial tlie devil arc you doing here in close confab with ibis murderer ? 
I toll you, stranger, you don't leave hero without giving an account 
of yourself!” 

At the same time a number of mon, rushing up to Tliomas, began to 
unfasten tho chains from tho prison oars, and to conduct him tow’ards 
tho door of the tavern. 

'JHie fight had been between tho more drunken and infuriated portion 
of the company, who. enraged at tho sight of the dead overseer, wished 
to tr} and execute Thomas at once, and those who had wished to await 
the arrival of General Garter, for whom a messenger hod been sent, and 
to delay final proceedings till the prisoner had first been identified as 
the veritable mid Tom, and General Carter’s property, lest oihmfwise 
there might be some diffioulty in recovering tho promised reward. 

The more violent and drunken party had, however, prevailed; a court 
of three frocholdors had boon organized on the spot, and Thomas, again 
surrounded by a rabble of blacks and whites, was now brought before this 
august tribunal. 1 was myself, at the same time, taken into custody as 
a busiiected iiorbon, with an intiination that my case should be attended 
to as K>on as that of the negro was disposed of. 

‘ Whom do you bebng to P ” Such was the first question which the 
honourable court addressed to the prisoner. 

1 belong,” answered Thomas, with much solemnity, " to the God who 
made us all!” A reply so unusual was receiv^ by some with a stare, 
by others with a lau^. redoubled at the repartee by one of the judges, 
^‘ToGod! Ah, I rather reckon you belong to^he devil! Anyhow, 
hell very soon have you.” 
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fFo reiterated demands as to whose property he was, Thomas steadily 
Ti^lied that he was a fr^man^ when the same witty judge raised a new 
laugh requesting him to show his free papers. 

'Bm eourt} after hearing a ufitness or two, pronoimcod him guilty of 
the murder of'the orerseer, after which he was asked, with a sort of 
mook solemnity, if he had anything to say why sentence of death should 
not be XMkBsed upon him. 

do on ” said the indignant culprit; “hang IdH rae, do your will! 
I was held a slave for the l)cst years of my life. My wife was flogged to 
death before my eyes. As a freenmu, you have hunted me with blood¬ 
hounds, and shot at me with rifles, and idaced a price upon my head; 
Long have I fooled you, and ]pajd you ba(dc in your own coin. Tliat 
wMte man to-day was not the hmt who has found me too inuch for h&n. 
One by orte, two 1^ two, three by three, 1 d^y. and would w’hip the 
whole of you, but the whole dozen mounted and armed, with dogs to 
booti were too much fwr one poor hkek man, with nothing but his feet, 
h» hands, and his knife. They have not always been too much; but 1 am 
getting old. Better die now, while 1 have strength and courage to defy 
your worst, than fall into your hands a broken-down old man.^* 

These words of defiance wrought up the assembled mob of planters 
and overseers to a fury nerfeetly devilish. “Hanging is too good for 
him,” some of them cned out, and presently the awful cry ^vaH raised, 
“Bum him! bum him! ” m sooner was the horrible idea sug^ted, 
than volunteers were found to prepare to carry it into execution. It was 
in vain that 1, and indeed Iwo or three of those who had been engaged 
in the capt ure of Thomas, and among them the planter by whose side I 
had ridden, and from whom 1 hud heard the story of it, remonstrated 
af^st this horrible and illegal cruelty. The same brutal scoundrel 
vmo had dashed the water from Thomas’s lips now stood forward as the 
leader and manager in this new atrocity. It was necessary, he said, with 
the country agitated by abolition incendiaries, some of them, ho reputed, 
•—and here he cast a malignant glance at me,—in communication with 
this very outlaw, now that they had him in their power, to make an 
example of him. This WMd Tom had been the terror of the whde 
neighbourhood for years. The stories of his exploits, circulating among 
the ne^oeS} bad done infinite damage, and might make many imitators. 
It was necessary, therefore, to counto^t this impression by having his 
career terminate in a way to inspire awe and terror. 

A pile of light wood was soon collected, and the victim of slaveholding 
venj^nce was pdaced in the midst of it. 

T&a nile was then lighted, and the smoke and flames began to wreathe 
above his head. But even yet unsubdued^ he looked round on his 
shouting tormentora with a smde of contemptuous defiance. 
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amtmg the crowd; but 1 found myself watched, and directly 1 was 
seized, and, by orders of the self-appointed mast^ of the ceremonies of this 
horrible scene, couvt^ed close to the burning pile, as one on whom the 
specfecle of such an execution might make e ^utary impression. 


ir, ine ncunme agony, ot inac moment i naa i myseii oeen m tne 
liktoe my friend, could I have suffered more? My hearb-slmgs 
seifkaed to crack; the Mood rudaed in a. tmrrent to my nrain. Nature 
nsttld not endure it. ^T-dropped fainting and senseless to the groua^' 
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When I reoovered my sensets^ I found on a bed, with four or 
live blade women about me, apjMug. various xBatoratives; and, as I 
opened my <wob, th^ burst 014 with groat shouts of delight. 

1 found {dterwards that, during my fainiiug fit, my pockets, as wdi 
as my saddle-bags, had 1 )eon Ihorougbly searched, in lio|)ea of obtaining 
some proofs lo corroborate Uie suspicions raised against m® by the 
sympatliy I had exhibited. 

liut the only papers found were some letters of credit and introdno* 
tion addressed from Liverpool to meroanlile bouses of established cha¬ 
racter in Charleston and Now Orleans in whidi 1 was dosonbed lu^ an 
English traveller, on a tour partly of biudneSB and partly of pleasura 

Upon the production and public reading of these loih^rs, a great 
diflerenoe of opinion bad sprung up among the sovomms assembled at^ 
Eglinton, acting 111 my case as a oommitteo of vigilance with full., 
powers, of the extent of which so temble an instance had just been 
exhibited before my eyes. 

The mere fact that 1 was an Englhhman went veary far with many ol> 
the ruder sort to confirm the supposition that I must he an abolitionist 
and a conspirator. The draught of water which 1 had persisted iu pro-' 
curing for Thomas wat» re^rd^ by several as a very suspicious circum'*' 
stance. The words 1 had imvately addressed to him, and the appear¬ 
ance of some understan^ng between him and myself, weighed vmry* 
heavily against me. The remonstrances 1 had made aminst the cruel 
death to which ho had just been subjected, were sett down as, at the 
very best, a great pieoc of impertinent mtericrenoe—especially commg' 
from an Englishman. 

The same ruffian who had already twico interfered between Tliomas 
and myself, and who had. caused my seizure as a suspected person, now 
assumed the port of chief prosecutor. He ^ued with great am that 
I must be an emissary of the English abolitionists, and p 6 rbsM<(lllf*the 
English government, sent out on purpose to stir up a ^ve rev^ and, 
from what had passed between: xae and Wild Tcon, agiparently in oor- 
respondence with that dangerous outlaw, and the least that could be 
doD^ m his opinion, with any proper regard for the public safety, was 
to mve me a sound nogglni^ and to nde me on.a rail out of the county. 

This proposal was very fovourably reedved; and nothing but 
strenuous exertions of the plenter whose ^oalntanoe 1 had <in • 
the road saved.me from falhnfta victim to it» As 1 had entered Eglin- 
ton in his oompany, he seemM to conedder me„ in some sort, as under 
his proteotion; and he accordingly took up my cause with no litile* 
zeal. My overtaking him on the road, so he argued, was nmattjqRot 
pure accident; my mtwferesee on behalf of ^e bloody mwder^, 
whom such ji^ pro^, and signalivengeanee bad been tiiken,i was only 
apiece of migjuagea humanityv It was.not vo be supgiosed that ar 
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stranger, and an Engliskman, could enter into all of iboir feelings. 
WbUe adopting all proper moans promptly to suppress and punish all in¬ 
terference with the domcstio iustitutiens of the south, for ^ithich nobody 
was more zealous than he, they ought to he careful how they over- 
friripped the limits of reason and prudence. If 1 had been only a 
SortEevner, it would be safe enough to maltreat me to any extent, oven 
tobumme alive, as they just hod done tlio "nigger.” Those pitiful 
Xanhefes might be whipi)^, kicked, and otherwise punished, to any 
extepa'^ wlt& reason or without, and tnore would not bo the least danger 
of any rumpus about it, for tear it micht dimmish the trade with the 
southu Bui to meddle with an Englibhmau was quite another affair. 
En^iaiid did not dlow any of her people to bo inuttreated with impu¬ 
nity. it was ^parent from my letters tliat 1 was a person who had 
money and friends, and those conoerned in any irregular violence in- 
thoted upon mo n^ht find themselves called u})on to answer for it. 
To bo sure, the United Stat^ could whip the British again, as they had 
done in the last war. But still, iu the present excited state of tho slave 
population, a war with England was not exactly desirablo. Such, as he 
afterwards informed me, was the general tenor of tho argument by 
which my planter friend hud saved mo from the dutches of the vigi¬ 
lance committee. Uad he or they suspected my true history, how 
diflerent the result might have been! 

While this discussion hod been going on, I had been convoyed to Iho 
tavern, still in a senseless c mdition, where the negro women, with their 
usual good nature, hud exerted ihemsolvcs, as 1 have mentioned already, 
forniy recovery. My planter friend soon made hw appearance. 11c 
z^w that 1 was not yet m a condition to resume my journey; and as tho 
VilU^e, aud especially tho tavern and its neighbourhood, sull continued 
a scene of drunken uproar, such as made my further stay there neither 
conducive to my health nor perhaps compatible with my safety, lie 
insisted upon taking me to his owu housa Tliis invitation, under the 
circumstances, I was glad to accept; and keeping my room for three or 
four days, I gradually recovered, and grew strong again. 

My host, who of course was without any clue to the special interest 
whiclilhad in tho death of Thomas, seemed rather surprised ail he 
eeiiouz effect which that incident had produced upon me; nor could he 
otherwko explain it except by simposingthat alarm for iny own personal 
safbi^ had a great share ni it. He themore exerted all liis eloquence, 
as well to reassure me personally as to yindioate the reputation of the 
soulbii^ states against any oonclusion.s which 1 might hastily draw. He 
assu'lsd me, upon his honour, that such scenes as I had witne&sed were 
not by any means common. Once in a while the indignation of the 
people, roused to iho highest pitch hysomo atrocious vilify on thoiiart 
of some negro, did vcmt itself in the way 1 had wituossed. But this 
btvming alive was quite au exceptional circumstance. He had never 
known more than two or three ower instances of it, and those provoked 
by some ImiTible misdemeanor such as the murder of a white man, or 
the rape of a white woman. He hoped 1 should be candid enough to 
admit that a few such instances could not be considered as seriously 
detracting from tho daims of the southern states to stand in the highest 
raoks of dvilizaiion and Christianity. The fact was, the negroes were 
a set <ff unmiUga^ savages, that occasional examples were necos- 
ttKy to inspire them with a wholesome degree of dread. 

I was not at present, in a state of mind to conduct an argument with 
much advantage. Besides, notwithstanding uiy host’s personal kmd* 
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ne«w lowards mei-I very soon disoovered~wli*i,ttheolrcmngtances uEder 
which T had first met him might have given me sufficient assurance of, 
that upon the subject of the evils or wrongs of slavery, ho Was perfectly 
impenetrable. Bomembering, therefore, the evangelical ipjuncfoon of 
not easting pearls before swine’s feet, I contented myself with letting 
him understand that, however it might be in America, which I h;o6ly 
admitted to be a great country, the practices of slave hunts and negro < 
burnmg were wholly incompatible vnth my English ideas of civiUsotioa 
or Christianity. This statement of my sentiment received by my 
host with a gracious smile, a condoscendmg wave of the hand, and the 
obscrvation'^videutly Int^ded to be apolcj^tical fbr toy heresies, and 
exculpatory of them-~that the prejudices of John Bull, upon some points, 
were unarrountable. 

TheM' mutual explanations oocuvred very soon after reaching the 
planter’s house. As hopeless, apparently, of convicting me, as I was of 
making any impre<«^ion upon him, he allowed the subject to drop; and 
dunng the remainder of my with him we conversed noon indiffe¬ 
rent matter'- only. As soon as 1 felt able to ride, I hastened to resume 
nij journey—not inthout a friendly warning from my host to be 
c»ut lou*- how T gave utlorunoo to my English prejudices, when travel¬ 
ling m Turkey,—he remarked, without seeming to be aware how 
little eri'ditable the comp mson was to his state of South Oarolinsu—^it 
was best to do as they did m Turkey, or, at least, to lot the Turks as 
they chose, without mterference or observation. 


CHABTEE XLVII, 

SiTOETLT after arriving at Charleston, which I reached without any 
further adventure worthy of note, I waited uiwn the mercantile gont^ 
men tf) whom I had letters of credit. Upon entering the counting* 
house, I found another stranger there, whom, from his bearing and 
appearance, 1 recognised at once as the master of some merohan^hip, 
Jlc was speaking with great vehemence, and apparently complliE|iag of 
some injury. 

1 gathered from what he said that his vessel belonged to Boston, in the 
state of Massachusetts, and that, having encountered a severe storm while 
on a voyage to the Havana^ he had been obhged to put into Charleston 
to refit. Not only was his cook a coloured man, but of the eight sailors, 
by whom the Img was manned, no less than five were coloured, alL as 
tho captain said, natives of Massachusetts, horn on Cape Cod, and os 
able seamen as over trod a deck. 

These coloured men—so the captain was complaining in pretty hard 
tenns—had just been taken out of his ship and carried off to jail; and 
he wished to know of the Charleston merchants, who it seemad vm 
the correspondents of his owners, whether there was no seotu^ 
against this outrage, as meonveniemt to him og it was ix^jurious to ihu 
men. 
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Why/’ said the mercliatit, to whom he addressed hhOHelf, with a sig- 

SO 




moQtof 

Bbmerls 


»f Qdloiired seamen of that stale to a legttl is<>ue. The conmi^ 
^ ajsiyin^ at such a hotel/’ aaming tho very one at which 1 had 

I * Ta niliMB 1 m kiui mkati iiiTnA/l i 4 .vikix fnr Ti/lfiiAn kiiH <t1tV)RJlv 


the very man for you, ^aurs is the very ease for him. Try and sec 
What he and the United and tiie state of Massachusetts) 

wall do for you ” 

'The ironical, sneering tone'in which this was said, was evident enough 
tome; hut the honest sea captain, to whom it was addressed, seemed 
'to take it ah in good eoraest, and hsetily started off m pursuit of the 
oommi&sioner. 

Having arranged my buidness maters with those merohantb, and 
provided for meeting such drafts as might be made on behalf of my 
North Carolina yrofept', 1 ventured to intumie whotlior the arrest ol 
which T had just heam tho captain complelnmg was really made under 
any law. 

”0, yes, certainly” wr«i the ans^rer. “AH negroes and coloured 
people who arnve here on jhmhoard are taken at onoe to ;ail, and kept 
there till the ship is ready to depart, when, by paying their hoard, jail 
fhee, and costs, they are allowed to go in her.” 

“ And suppose they can’t pay ?” said I. 

the captain, you know, must have his men, and he pays for 

them." 


** But suppose the captain docb not choose to nay ? ’’ 

" Why, in that case, tho fees are raised ny selling the 


auction.” 

SoU free 
of weather, s 


men at 


ajpoiogise lor tms iaw by su^estmg tne great aanger ot insurreeuon, it 
fteo nolnured rnen^ firom tho north or ek^hero, should be permitted to 
coiM in contact with a slave papitlaiion fkr exceeding the whites in 
nuw^i as was the cose in Cfamrl^teQ and the neighbourhood 

pit what is it,” 1 aidjkd, ** about .tl^ MestedhoseUs commissioner, 
to whom you referred the captain F” 

” Why.” said the meotehant, with a contemptuous sort of a smile," the 
^gasten niip^owners, finding these prison and expenses a charge 
Upon their diups, l^ve all at once been seized with a mighty strong 
'eympashy tor negroes’ rights,—if you want to stir a Boston man up, 
yukt toum him in the pocket,—and so they have gdt this commissioner 
seilt on to tr^ this question in the oourte. They pretend that 
Bouth .Oraumhaa no right to make a law for tho imprisonment of free 
‘memons ndiDj!lla|M»^ ndt charged with any crime, hut merely 
gex^m'Sin^^ on account of their cobur.” 

^ 3^d When is the case likely to come to trial P” I cuikod. 

* J^CJome to trial I*’ ■aaid tiwCarolina merchant, rolling up the whites 
whis eyes; "and do <roU suppose we are going to allow the ca'^o to bo 

tetedf’-. 
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And why not ?” 1 a^Oted; “and how can you help it ? ” 

“ Ten to ono,” ho an^weibd, “tho cause, if tried, would go figaiusi 
Ub. The law in question, has already been pronounccfl uncon^tutioxtBl 
by one of the United States judges, and he, too, a South Caroli^ mim; 
blit whctlier uuconstitutioiial or not*, wo think it necessary; and ^ 
niggois and the Yankee merchants mnst learn to put up wim It. At'' 
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’ilnglish seamen, as I have been told, sometimes suffer under the same 
law. If such are the facts. Great liritain will no doubt find the mean'* 
of bringing these insplesat slaveholders to reason; and ijorhaps, through 
Ijer agency, the timid and trembling northern states may sooner or 
later regain a free entry into the port of Charleston. It would indeed 
se a ounons 'drcumstance if Briti^ aid and interference should be found 
we cmly means of securing to the northern merchants and seamen, as 
Against the domineering influence of their southern masters, their rights 
imder the constitution of the United States. Such an interference on 
liehalf of iiumanity and sailors* rights nusht almost pass for on offset to 
the wrongs formerly inflicted by Great Britain in the impressment of 
American seamen. 


CHAPT32E XLVIll, 

Hithseto. during my jo.^mey southward, the exdtement of the various 
adventures through which 1 md passed, as well as the oooupation which 
I had found for my thoughts in revisiting the scenes of my youth, under 
jncumstanocB so changed, had kept my mind from dweuing upon the 
ik^lessness of the Bear(ii which I had undertaken. Augusta^ in the 
state of Georgia, was the last point to which, in my researches many years 
before, 1 had b^n able to trace my wife and child. It was now some 
twenty years siuoe they had entered that toivn as part of a slave cofilo 
destined for the south-western market. This was the last trace 1 had 
of them. To Augusttk therefore, X now directed my course, not, how¬ 
ever, without the most depressing feelings, and a painful oousciousness 
that when I reached that pl^ 1 should he without the sdightest clue to 
guide me any farther. 

1 left Charleston in the stage>ooaeh for Augusta, long before daylight. 
Ajs the day began to dawn> 1 found myself one or four passengers. At 
first we were pretty silent, each trying to sleep in his corner, or else eye¬ 
ing hti fellow passengens as if wishing to ascertain their character before 
making any advances towards ao^uaintanco. At breakfast we began to 
thaw out a Htti^ and h\ dinner time we were quite sooiable. 

It presenHy appewed that two of tbe passengers were northern men; 
one of them the editor of a New York newspaper, the other a Boston 
ngent^ employ^ in the pwohase of cotton for some mercantile houses 
ot manufabturiiig mmponiesjif that dty. The third passenger was a 
person of strikmg appepranoe, with a face of great inlelligenoc^ a 
dark eye that seemedjo penetrate you at a glance, a captivaimg smile, 
manners eacee^^ .soft and winning, and something in his whole 
^iieanng that mdioat^^a man aqcustomod to mingle freely in sodety. 

He,was eribdently <Uuien by life other two for a wealthy planter, and 
ndther did nor said anything to contradict the assumption, receiving 
illi^an air of gracious condescension the court which they paid to lum. 

jfi tor R variety of todc^ the conversation, as is common in America, 
fMmkd dovin upon poutics, and especially upon the nomination lately 
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made for prosident and vice-president by a oonvention of the demoevaitio 
or Ja<‘ksou party assembled at Baltimore. Mr. Van Bnrcn, the nominee 
of that convention for the pret'idenc^, was very sharply oritioLzed by the 
two northern men, on tho ground, pnncipaUy, that In a convenMon for 
revising the state constitution of I$ew York, he had been in favour 
allowing the blacks to vote. The planter, or supposed plants, adopt»', 
in the course of the conversation, a non-oommiital coura^ wnieC 
according to the criticisms made on Mr. Van Buren*s character, , 
almost nave rivalled the adroitness of that gentleman himself, ll&b 
nommation of Mr. Bichard M. Johnson for the vioe^presidency seemed . 
to give still less satisfaction; indeed^ it was mentioned that a portion of tho ^ 
members of the convention by which it was made had been greatly dis¬ 
satisfied at it, and had refusea to give it their support. Some hints that 
were dropped excited my curiosity aa to the grounds of their opposition, 
and I followed up tho matter by a good many questions. The opposition 
to Mr. Johnson was made. I was told, by the delegation from Virginia. 
They did not object to the political orthodoxy of Mr. Johnson, who, 
indeed, was a democrat of the first water,—to say the truth, so the New 
York editor told me, considerably too much of a democrat to suit the 
tahte<< of tho Virginians. He was not respectable enough for them t 
quite too vulgar in his tastes and habits; and they had imd&ted upon 
nominating a certain Mr. Bivos in his place. 

Upon my inquiring more specifically in what tho vulgarity of 
Johnson consisted, it came out that he entertained in his house a num¬ 
ber of black and brouii wives, and was the father of a fhmily of coloured 
children. 


Very much to the surprise of my two northern fellow-passengers, whp 
exhausted all their rhetoric in condemnation of Mr. Johnson^s emdrke- 
ness and vulganty,»-a practical amalgamator for vice-president I—tho 
supposed planter avowed himself a supporter of the Van Buren-Jobn- 
son nomination; and ho undertook to offer some apologies for the latter 
gentleman. 

“ The horror of you northern people,” he said, nodding his head to 
the Boston cotton-broker, “and the hue and cry you have lately raised 
on the subject of amalgamation and the intermixture of the races may 
be all very sir^crc, but for us in the south, with so many living evidences 
of our frailty multiplying about us in every direction, to attempt to 
make a bugbear of amalgamation, or to wink it into non-existonce, by 
any ostricli-hke process of sticking our heads into the sancL and j;;efb^g 
to recognize as a fact what everybody knows, and what is testifiw to by 
ilie varying comjplexion of every considerable &mily of slaveB ih the 
country, is certainly a very great absurdity. 

“ For my part, I like to see a little oonsisteney. We southerners 
defend slavery because, as we say, it is a law of nature that when two 
races arc brought together in the same communi^, the stronger and 
nobler race should predominate over the weaker. But iff, in such a case^ 
it is tho law of nature that the men of the wci^r raoe should to mode 
slaves ofby those of the stronger, is it not just as much also a law of nature 
that the women of the weaker race ^ould become ooncubiues to the 
men of the stronger P Does not it always so operate f and is not thab 
the moans which nature takes gradually to extinguish the inferior in|Oe^ 
and to substitute an improved, mix^ race in the place of ikP ' 

" Some of us undertake to defend Savery out of the ^Bible, tasid to 
jurtify it by the example of the patriarchs. Vary well; if the oxa n^e 
of tho patriarchs is to justify me in bolding skv^, wilUt not also justifjr 
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<urt^mocratic candidate for the vioe>!m)bidon 6 >'m roising uy to kimself 
« wnily by the help of hiK xuaid^serTants ? 

“ In feet, sir,*’ luming to me. who had taken an early opportunity to 
ffrow myself an Bn^i^umn, it is predsoly booaiise our democratic 
waididato ibr the vice-presidenev follows the example of the patriarchs 
tooolcHsely. tliat all tins hue and 017 is raised agtunsl hiiri. It h. 
not hfe taste for black womcn^ it is not his family of coloured children, 
^'^'ipierhiips these innocent gontlemen here from the nortli know nothing 
’4ibout tne but, if so, any white lioy in the city of Charleston of 

dxtemi years old and upwom could enlighten them,-~’it is not these 
little pooca^lloes ihat i^eot anything; upon Mr. Johnson’s character. 
They are as mudi parts of onr domesUo institutiox» here at the south 
as the use of the cow*hide; 5 «>kt as natural to ns eouihemers as chewing 
tobacco; just about as oomiaon, and just as little thought of. But the 
pincli is here. Mr. Johnson, being a bachelor, with no white wife or 
wMto children to control him, and, withal, one of the b^t-uatured men 
in the world, must needs so far imitate the exeiinple’ of the palxidrobs as 
actually to ret'ogni/e a number of coloured daughters as his own children. 
He has ridsed and educated them in his own house. He has even made 
nfforih to introduce Ihem into respectable society. The spirit of the 
Kemucky womeu<—the women, you knbw, are all natural an&tocrats— 
defeated him m that; but he ha-j procured white husbands fur them, 
and ^oir chUdr^u, under *hc law of Kentucky, will be legally white, and 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of white jieraons. It is this in 
tyhicb the scandal of Mr. Jehnson's conduct consists. If, instead of 
acting the alfoehouate father by his daughters, ho had quietly shipped 
ibbim all off to New Orleans to be sold at auction, to bo made coneubmos 
of thcpuToluMcrs, instead of marrying them respwtably, and securing 

for their diildren the full privileges of Kentucky oitisenship, wo should 
never have heard that Iwought against him, either north or south, as a 
Teason why he ought not to bo vice^roeident. 1 do not imagine that 
either of our northoru Mends here would have made the least objection 
feo him on that Hcorei” 

" But you don’t undertake to say," stammered out the Boston cotton- 
broker, “ that any respectable man at the south does that P That, 1 
thought, iras one of the (Anders of the abolliiomsW’ 

“I do undertoke to sa^,” was the answer, '*that a man may do it 
with/mt any tarnish to his respeotabiiity, mid if ho should apply the 
tnestt day alter to be admitted a member of any of our most pioub 
fSxrfetian diurohes, that would never be made a ground for rcfmng 
him. Ohureh disciphue is mighty etriot in some matters. 1 once knew 
a man excommunioatod frmn a Presbyterian church for sendmg hh> 
duldxmi to a danms-echool, but I never yet heard of nny southern 
cfeuxeh ventured to inquire into tlie paternity ofafeve children, or 
the refetioDe of fcma'to'slaves towards their ofwners. The violent de^h 
4>f n slavwfby the Imad of the owner nuu', under certain circumstances, 
lead to a judimai iavcfdigation more or Imb strict; but, short of tha^ a 
Turkish oamn is not more safe from impertinent intrusioas and in- 

S * iB, wltether mvil or coelesiastioal, than one of our slave-holding 
es. if honest Hiok Johnson had not aoknowledged those diildren 
jtodto hiH, do you suppose anybody~*-unle8S^ perhaps, 1w way of joke 
-^Manould have ventured to charge them upon him P His offence consists 
itot in having Uie children but m owning Uiem." 

“I am afraid,” said Ij^'New York editor, *‘you will give our English 
hero,” nodding It me, “rather a low* idea of soutboeru incoals. 
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There are some little fitxnily seorets that oug^t not to be ^pdben'of 
before everybody.” 

“ Pity,” said the other, ® you had not thoH^it of ^at before, -lulhat 
case, you might have lot Piclc Johnson alone. .AJl 1 insist u|M& ie, 
that, bating the lack of a little hypocrisy and grimace, and making 
allowance wr a little extra goodnature, he is not so very muchwotaiel; 
than his neighbours.” /' - /, / 

“ But,’- retorted the Now Yoric'editor, “ as a southern man and a'ldaSyd^ 
holder, can you undertake to say that such conduct as his^thisattem^' 
to put blacks and whites on an equatity*^is not dangerons to the insEv' 
tutions of the country ?” ’ . , ’ 

“ Not so dangerous by half,” was the proffijgt reply,./'as the attempt¬ 
ing to commingle and confound with^he znaes oithe sht^ the children of 
free fathers, inheriting from the Mner's side a spirit not very consistent 
with the condition of servitode. What do you think is likely to be the 
consequence of having nmong our slaves the descendants of attcii men, 
fwinstanoe, as Thomas Ji^erson ?” 

“Thomas Jefferson! nonsense I” exekumed the New Yorker. 
“Nonsense or not, I can only- say, that I once saw a very deoent, 
bright mulatto woman, at least three-quarters white, sold at auction, 
who claimed to be a granddaughter of that famous ex-nresident, and, as 
far as resemblance goes, her 'face and figure sustained her^pretensions. 
At any rate, the woman brought an extni hundred dollars or so beyond 
her otherwise market value, as the purchaser facetiously observed, on 
account of the goodness of the breed.” 

The two nortnem passengers seemed a littie shocked at this story,' tlie 
force of which they attempted to evade by insisting that the wonHan 
must have been an impostor, and 'that perhaps this idea was got'upTdr 
the very purpose of cnlivoning the sale. ^ 

“ Well,” snid the other with a laugh, “4hat certainly is very possible. 
Gouge and McGrab were unijuestionably shrewd fellows, and in the way 
of trade, up to almost anything.” 

interest in the conversation was here redoubled. Gouge and 
McGrab! McGrab was the name of the slave-<treder whom my wife 
and child had been purchased and transported to AugUsta, and it was as 
his pro])erty that my agent formerly employed in that business had 
obtained the last trace of them.' 


1 hastened to inquire when and whereat Wiasthat my fellaw>pafimger 
had witnessed this sale of JefiiersQm's alleged^^granddaughter. 

“ 0, at Augusta, in Georm, some twei^years Bsuce,” was thoanewer. 
“ And pray,” I asked, “ vmo is this McGrab that you speakoof-?" i.bave 
an interest in gett^g some trace of a ^i(ve<4ealer of tMt nan^” 
He-readily replied that McGrab was a Seotohman by birth, but a 
South Carolmian by education, engaged'eome. yean age, along his 
partner Gouge, m tbe enpplyof tlmaDtttb^iimarkettwith'Biave8. Tim 
head-quarters of their tr^c was at Au^^sta. McGrab scoured dlie 
more northern slave-states, nttondmgidieinfiit^^dHeomeutors’^aak^if^ 
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:fae forwarded hum time'to*#nmi»'^his partoer Cl^ge, Who 
cliiefiy to the business of seiliiig at Aunaito. But the partoeniiil^iiim 
been many years dissolved, and'dMcGmb himself a.long tune Awu 
Ckrage was still living, at Augusta,' retired fSeidni budoiess, and^one'm me 
wealthiest men in the pdaxse. ^ 

“i ought to know something,” he added, asi^ to me, “toftfaese- thS^ 
and their business, for in my younger days J was three or^fow ymss 
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their tleik and bookkeeper, and for a while their nnrtner I owe old 
(^uge a grudge, and if you h »ve any oUim ogain««t them, and I can any 
way you, you ^hall bo welcome to my services ” 


tlHAFTEH XIIX. 

Tnr stage coach «>iopped for dinner at a dirty, uncomfortable tivcm, 
tho manag(nient of which Bcemtd to be ilto^cther in the lands of the 
slaves of nhom there was a greit supti abundance, the landlord being a 
sort of gentleman gue-st in his own house The head servant of the 
eatabhsliment, a largo, portly, soft-spoken mulatto, but ver> sli ibbiJy 
aud dirtily dressed, seemed, for some reason oi other—perhaps fiom my 
politeness to him—to lake quite a fanej to me After dinner ho callea 
me aside, and inquired if I was auiuointed with the gentlcmau who had 
sat opposite to me at the table This was the supposed planter, my stage 
comi^mon, in hi& younger days, as he had informed us, clerk and liook- 
keeper, and afterwards partner, of Gouge and McGrab “ No,” I 
answered, did not know hiiol except as my fellow-traveller from 
Charleston, I should like very wen to know Ins name ” 

** As to his name,” said my mulatto fhend, " it would not be so easy 
to tell tha^ lie goe^ by a good many names Most every time he 
comes this way he has a new one. Have a core of him, master, he’s a 
gambler I thought Fd tell you, lost you might got cheated by him ” 

As tins mformation seemed to come from puio good-will on the part 
of niy informant, I had no reason to distrust its correctness I knew 
very well tUit gamblmg wa^* not only practised in these southern slave 
states as it is in tho overgrown capitals of Ihirope, a-- a means of re¬ 
lieving tho enmi of idleness, but that hero, as there, a regular class of 
professional gamblers hod sprung into existence, who h\ea by fleecing 
llie unskilful and unwary. It was by no means unusual for members 
of that iratomity to haye all the external marks of gentlemen, nor was 
tWe any laiprobahility m the suggestion that my new acquaintauco 
belonged to It 

Though he had inclined to differ, m the course of the morning, from 
our two northern companions on some questions oi politi(.s and mo- 
rahiy. I could not but admire the grace aud art with which lie eon- 
tnvea, zn the course the aftamoon, to worm himself into their confi¬ 
dence When the stage coach stopped for the mght at another iavem. 
still more dirty, uncomfortable, and every way untidy-if that could 
well he-^than we one at which we had dined, he premo*^, after supper, 
a game of car^ by way of whihng away the time The other two were 
rcidv enough for it, and the three were soon busy at the game, m which 
Ifoey were joined ^ one or two planters of the vicmity, who happened 
to be loynging ^ut the house Fbr myself, 1 po&itiicly declined to 
join them, declaring that I never touched a card, and never played at 
^ af^ game for money ) ^d perceiving from my manner that I was quite 
lAflex^l? on that poin^ Ihe alleged gambler remarked, with some sig- 
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jiificanco, that I had taken a very wi&o and safe resolution for a stranger 
travelling through the southern states. 

After watching the game for some time, I retired to bod; and rising 

S rctb early the next morning, since the journey was to he renewed at 
ve o clock, 1 found them still at i1i: the two northern dupes hazard 
with want of slet'p, and their very lengthened faces, distorted with ill- 
sll{>nro^^ed anxiety and sulleriug, seeming to have grown ten years older 
in that single night. Tlu^y bore, in fact, but a distant resemblance to 
the 1 wo .spruce, sleek goni lemon with whoml had ridden the day be¬ 
fore. The other seemed as fresh and self-possessed as at the moment 
he had sat down; and as 1 entered the room, he took up and pocketed, 
with a graceful uoncbalance that was quite admirable, the last stokes, 
and as it proved too, the last money, of ms two companions. 

Having sat down, ns I afterwards learnt, with only ten dollars in his 
pocket, as his whole moans and stock in trade, he had made a good night 
of it. In the morning he had not less than two lliousand, besidas a fine 
mulatto boy of fifteen or sixteen, whom one of the planters had mjide 
over to him by way of squaring accounts. 

Huding our iwv oomnauions quite drained, he insisted upon paying 
their tavern bills himself, and upon lending each of them fifty dollars, 
as a fund to go upon till they could obtain Jurther I’cmittancob; ana 
this he did wdiii us unconscious an air of sympathy and commiseration 
jis if 1 hey had lost their money by some accident, instead of his ha\mg 
hiinsell been the agent of their loss, by means, lUit merely of his superior 
coolness and skill, hut probably also by some other tricks of his profes¬ 
sion. iNot the master, who tosses a dollar to his slave by way of Christ¬ 
mas present, could do it with a greater air of generosity. > 

It was curious to remark the crestfallen air of tho Boston cottou- 
broker and the New York editor, after the loss of their money. The day 
before, they had hold up their heads; they had had their opinions, ana 
pretty positive ones, too; nor had they boon at all slow or modest in 
-isrcrting them. To-day they seemed quite sunk into nohodics tho 
stitfeuing all taken out of them, moody and silent, >viih nothing to eiiy 
about anything, eyeing the person to whom their money Imd l>ecu 
tiunsferr^, and to whom, the day before, they had paid such court as a 
rich planter, with a singular mixture of dishke mid terror, much like 
that with which 1 had often seen an unfortunate slave eye a master 
whom he feared and hated, but from whom he felt it impossible to 
escape. 

Indeed I cxiuld not but think, that strip those two northern gentle¬ 
men of their fine clothes, and sot them up in their present crest-fallen 
and disconsolate condition on the auction-blhci^^ of Messrs. Gouge and 
McGrab, or some other slave-dealers, especially with the cool, keen eye 
of their late depredator upon them, and they might very easily have 
passed muster as two "white niggers,” born and bred in servitude, and 
stupid fellows at that, easily to be kept in order, and firom whom very 
little mischief or trouble need be apprehend^. 

Finding these tw 9 disconsolate inmviduals solemn, and as dry as 
a squeezed lemon, and quite iusendble to all 1^ efforts to amuse them,, 
the gambler, whose victims they had become, directed his conversation 
to me. 1 cannot say but that I decid^y etgoyed their predLSament. 

" 0, my fine fellows,” said I to myself "you now have ^ httfe experienoe , 
what a nice thing it is, this beiug.stnpped and plundered! You think 
it mighty hard to part with a few hundred dolkrs, the earnings, by 
means I don’t know how particularly honest, m perhaps only a lew * 
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weeks*-money lost, too, not lo® by your o'wn coiascutinB folly, than by 
the skill and tricks of a man more knowing and adroit than j oursehes. 
Now learn to 'sympathise with multitudas of poor fellows in natural 
gifts and endowments not so very miioh, if at all, your iuft'riors—bomo 
of them, indeed, vastly snursui^enors—regnlaxly stripped and plundered, 
minuto by minute, hour by hour, dav by day, wi^kby week, month by 
mouth, year by year, tJirough a whole lifetime; and that, too, by pure 
fraud.aiid force, without any consenting folly on their pert; plundered, 
top, not only of the earnings of Ihoir hands, but, it maj !», of tlie very 
wives of their affeotious, and children of thoir love, &ent olf to a slave- 
auction to suit the convenience, or to meet the ueoossities, of the men 
that call themselves thoir owners: and with just about as much right 
and title of ownership as this gambler has in you-~lhe right of the weak 
over the strong, and of the malty ovm the simple !’^ 


CH^XrTKE L, 

As the late clerk, book-kcopor, and partner of Gouge and MuGrab,-now, 
as it seemed, professional blackleg and gambler, might bo able, from hih 
former connection with tiiat rcspeotahle slave-trading firm, to alTord me 
inibrmation essential to the search in which 1 w^as engagc'd, I received his 
advances very graciously. In fact, the maulinesh of seutimeut which he 
had evinced the day lielore in the delonoe of his favourite candidate for 
the vico-presideney had inclined mo in liis favour; and as to his present 
pursuits, I was dLsposed to think them qmie as honest and respectable 
as the sLave-troding business in which he had formerly boon engaged, or 
as the blave-brooduig business, by which so many southern gentlemen 
of unquestioned respectability gamed at least a part of their livelihood. 

1 found him, indeed, a very agreeable companion, free, in a great 
measure, from those local provinciaEsms and narrownesses almost uni¬ 
versal among oven the host oduoatedaudmosi liberal-minded Amerimms; 
keen in his obsmvations, acute in his judgments (a vein of sly saUro 
running through his conversation), but good-natured rather than 
bitter. 

fifaeh was the beginning of a conqiKuuoiiship which gradually ripened 
into someiliing of a'oonftoentiid iutunacy. X did not conceal from Mr. 
John Goiter (fox^ that, was the name by which ho chose to lie known to 
1 ^) my knowledge of his rather dubious jmpfession; at llic same time, 
I^os willing to accept, at their full valua lus graces, talents, agreeable 
parts^ and the frefuent indications which he gave, at least in words, of a 
naiburally gmierouaend kandly disposition, wliy not make allowance for 
hia positaon and dreunudanoes ? Why not regard him with as much 
charity as is asked'geneinlly for slave-hold^ ? 

As 11 to Goniinn'me in this toleratioa, by which he was evidently not 
a little flattered^ and tn which he did not seem mudb accustomed, in the 
*(XMsn» of a second night’s stoppage, in a romUe by moonlight^ lUbr. 
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Colter having at hand no more pigeons to pluoh, let me pretty fully 
int-o his history. 

It appeared that he was the son of a wealtliy planter, or of one who 
had once been wealthy, and wtio, while he lived, had maintained the 
reputation of being so. He liad, of courscj been, brought U 2 > in habits 
of great profusion and extravagance. His literary instruction had not 
been neglected, and he had been .sent to travel a year or two in Europo; 
where he spent a great deal of money, and fell into very dissipated habit^ 
and whence ,he was recalled by the death of his fatherj whose estate, 
when it came to be settled, proved insolvent, the ])lantations and slaves 
being coveTe<l by mortgages, and a large family of children left wholly 
unpTovidod for. 

Thus thrown entirely on his own resources, he had great difficulty in 
lin«ling means to live. The generabresouroeof decayed families was to 
emigrate to the new lands of the west; but this was hardl> possible, 
unless one could take a few slaves with him, and he had uoiio, nor the 
means of procuring any, his character for profusion and extravagance 
being too well established for any of his father’s old friends lo be willing 
to trust him. Indeed, since the estate had turned out insolvent, it was 
ourioms to remark, notwithstanding his father’s numerous acquaintance, 
and the ostentations hospitality with which for so many years he had 
kept open doors, how very few fiiends the family had. 

Heing a good scholar, he might have found occupation a? tutor in 
some lamily: but this was looked upon as a servile ]Kwilion, incompatihte 
with tlie dignity of a southerner, and only fit to be tilled liy fellows from 
tho north. *' The Homans, you know”—so he roiuarketl to me—“in¬ 
trusted the education of their children to slave pedagogues; we generally 
get ours from New England.” Ajr to going into mercantile busine8& 
that would require capital; and that; bitsiuess, too, was mostly engrossea 
by adventurers from the uorih, who generally procured their clerks 
and assistants from the same quarter. 

At length, unable to do any better, he had obtained employment firom 
the rich-slave-trading firm of Gouge and McGrab, rising presently to be 
their first clerk and Ixiokkceper, and being finally admitted as a partner. 

Hut this kind of business be had found objectionable on several ac¬ 
counts. In the first place, it was not considf rjd wwpeclablo, though on 
what grouTwhs he was puzzled to tell. He wuld well uiKleivtaiid how I, 
an Englishman, and even how one of these Yankee follows— if it were 
possible to find one, which might be doubted, with courage enough to 
say l hat his soul was his own-r-inight find something objectionable in this 
business of trading in human muscles and sinews, buying and. selling 
men, women, and children, at auction or otherwise. Eor himself, he did 
not pretend to any great mety or morality, be loft that to the other 
members of the firm. McGrab wae not actually a Methodist, but hie 
wife and children were devoutly so, and as the old' man himself fife- 
quently attended their meetings, the Methodists expected to get him, too^ 
at last. Gouge was a very devout Baptist, who had been regularly con¬ 
verted and dipped, and had built a. enurdb at Augusta, almost entirely 
at his own expense; but with all-hb piety ^ h^ never been able to 
see any harm in the Dustness, buying aim soling ibllow church members 
with as little scruple as m^'e unconvert^ heathen. Indeed^ Oou^ 
thought slavery and slave*trading a very good thing every way, not onl^ 
m^lm-ooncrete, but in the ahstr^< also. Didn’t St Paul say, “ Slaves^ 
obey your masters? ” And didn’t that settie the question mat. some 
were to be slaves, and some were to be masters, and that the slaves Jmdf 
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nothing to do but to obey ? Such was the way that Gouge reasoned, 
putting the matter with wonderful force and unction; so much so, that 
<moe—when,oa a visit to New York in search of three or four prime 
]hioase*servanis, w'ho had been purchased in Baltimore, but had broken 
prison the night after, and whom Gouge had traced to that city—falline 
into an argument on tho subject at the hotel where ho was stopping, and 
having a very grave address and clerical aspect, he had been mistaken 
by a clergyman, who happened to l)e present, for a and had been 
invited to preach on the divine origin of slavery, in one of the most 
fashionable churches of that city. 

“ Still,” said Colter, ** in spite of the reasoning and the texts of my 
pious partner, I never have been able to approve either of slavery or the 
slave trade in the abstract. What, indeed, could be more contemptible, 
than for a parcel of intelligent and able-bodied white folks to employ 
their whole lime, pains, and ingenuity, in partly forcing, partly teasing, 
and partly coaxing a set of reluctant, unwilling negroes into half-doing, 
in the most slovenly, slouchy, deceptive, and unprofitable manner, M'hat 
those same white jjeople might do fifty times better, and with fifty times 
less care and trouble, for themselves j* Viewed thus in the abstract, the 
whole system, 1 must say, seems to mo a very i)iliful affair. But in 
what respect the slave traders are less respectable than the slave raisers, 
or the slave buyers, I am unable to see; and yet it is a fact that Mr. 
A. B., of Virginia, who only saves himself from emigration and a 
sheriff's sale by selling every year a half a dozen or so of prime young 
hands, male and female, for the southern market, pretends to look with 
a certain contempt on the trader to whom he sells them, wliile Mr. 
C. B., of Georgia, who invests all his surplus cash, ftnd all that he can 
borrow besides, in the purchase of fresh slaves, pretends to look with a 
similar contempt on the trader of whom he buys them.” For some 
reason or other,—so Mr. Colter humorously remarked,—the old maxim, 
that the receiver is as bad as the thief, did not seem to hold good of the 
ateive trading business \ for what reason, except that it is so much easier 
to see the mote in a neighbour’s eye, than the beam in one’s own, he was 
quite uoablo to toll. 

Then, again, there were things about the trade very unpleasant. To 
be sure, with the worst part of it he had little to do. The buying up 
the slaves in the more northern states wus principally managed by 
McGrab. The getting them away from their homes, and the separation 
of families, was often a troublesome and disagreeable business; at least 
it would nave been to him, tliough McGrab never complained of it. 
The principal management of the sales at Augusta had been in the 
hands of Gouge, who imdorstood, as well as anybody, showing off the 
stock to the b^ advantage. Very few persons could out-do him in passing 
off a ’'consumptive or scrofulous hand as every way sound, or a w^oman 
of forty-five for a woman of thirty. His (Colter’s) share or the business 
had chiefly con.sistcd in having charge of the slave pen at Augusta, 
where tho stock was kept tQ he fattod and put in order for market. 
Indulgence and plenty were the order of tho day at the pen, the object 
being to keep the people as cheerful, and to put them into as good plight 
as possible. Yet some scenes would occur there—such as the separation 
of mothers and children liitherto kept together—rather distressing to a 
man of sensibility, like himself; so said Colter, laying his hand upon 
his heart, with a sort of theatrical, mocking air, which made it difficult 
to tell w'hether he was in jest or earnest. ® To confess the truth,” he 
added, “ 1 always hud a fuohsh susceptibility about mo to the tears of 
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women and children, which a little unsxiited me for the business. Not 
being by any means pious, I’vo tried my liand at several things, first 
and last, but have liad too much respect lor the memory of my mother, 
who instilled into my youihrul mind a great veneration for religion, to 
make any pretensions to tliatj—J w'as not able, like my partner Gouge, 
to sbeiter myself bcdiiiid St. Paul and the patriarchs; and my natum, 
cairnal, unconverted heart, as Gouge said, would sometimes betray me 
into very bad bargains. 

‘‘ Iji fact, the iirst serious quarrel that I had with my partners—and 
which led to my going out or tlie concern—grevv out of an incident of 
that sort. ^NhiGrab hud brought in a superior lot of people from x^orth 
Carolina, :md among them an uncommonly fine young woinaii^ willi 
a nice litlle boy, just old enough to talk—very light niulatloes; lu fiu*t 
tli(‘.v mighi have pas>ed for white. The deep meluiKiholy of her grftit 
black eyes, and, in ‘<]iite of a .‘<adhe.ss wdiich no .smile ever enlivened, ilio 
sweet‘“.xju’Chsiou of licr face, made an lm])ressiun on mysus<X‘p1ibl<4 heart 
the vciy iirst moment that I .«aw her. 1 should have desired to retain 
iier as mj own, but Ibis 1 knew was a piece of extravagance to which my 
partners would in-vcr consent. <‘specialiy as I rvas already indebted to 
llic iiriii fer two otlicr girls seleetcd from the stock. She had evidently 
been rai.Msl \(Ty delicately, tli(‘ body .servant of a huly whose goods had 
luen M>ld on execution; and .VIcGrab, relaxing into a grim .smile, 
cimcl.lcd over her as about the liriest piece he had ever purcliased—and 
such a bariraiii too! He IukI liought lier and her boy for five hundred 
uii'i liCly dollars, while she alone was worth at least two thousand, and 
the hoy might sell for a hundred more. She understood needlework 
very well, and would fetch a thousand dollars any day as seamstress or 
body siTvani; but at Jeiust twice as much, said .>icGrab—winking with 
one i‘yo at (.Jouge. wlio^o sohnnu face lighted up into a .sort of .smile at 
the aiitieipatiori—at least twice as much in the New' Orleans market us 
a fancy article ! 

Struggle as I might, it was impossible forme, at these cruel words, 
to Mijiprcss a deep sigh. I'lie keen eje and quick observation of Colter 
iiail not failed to ]»erceive that the mention of the young woman and 
her child from North Carolina had loiiclied me in some tender point, 
and ho seemed to have dwelt with more detail on the incident, as if witli 
design to jirobe me. 

“ What is the matter?’* he exclaimed, coming to a stop, and looking 
me full in Hu* face. “You scorn to be strangely affected. If you are 
going to sigh and mourn over every iiaiidsonie young woman sold as a 
iitney article iii the New Orleans market, you will have a pretty sad 
lime of it.’* 

it was only by the greatest effort that I controlled my voice, to in¬ 
quire if he remeiuhored the young woman’s name. 

“ O, yes,” ho replied; it was sometime ago,—twenty years, I dare say; 
hut names and faces I very seldom forget. The girl, I think, was called 
‘ (Jassy.’ ** 

At the sound of that dear name my heart beat violently; but sup¬ 
porting myself against a tree under which we stood, “Can you recol¬ 
lect,” r asked, “ the name of the child ? ” 

“ Let. us see,” said my companion, reflecting for a moment. “ O, yes, 
I have it. 1 think she called the cliild ‘ Montgomery.’ ’* 

That w'as the name we had given to our boy, out of cximpliment to 
Cass^^’s kind inist-ross; and 1 no longer doubted that it was of my wife 
and my cliild that he siioke. • • 


o 
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CHAPTEU LI. 

Masteeino my emotion an well as T*could, I begged Colter to go on 
with bis Ptory. Put this he waw Lu no hurry to do. 

“You seem,” ho said, eyeing me closely, “to have some more than 
ordinary interest iu this affair. You mentioned, 1 recoiled, this not 
being your first visit to America, but that you had formerly travelled 
here, some twenty years agt). Twenty years sigo you must have boon a 
young man, and young men are easily captivated; and von young Eng¬ 
lishmen, wnen you get among us, notwitlishmdiug all we hear aljout 
English virtue and detjcnim, are no more anchorites than the rest of 
us. But even the chaste Joseph, or Scipio, or the I’ope of Home liiin- 
self, might readily bo pardoned for melting a little before such attriio- 
tions. There is a soft, winning, captivating w'ay about some of those 
girls that makes them perfectly irresistible, i don’t wonder at the 
envy, rage, and iealou^ of our white women; they can’t help being 
oonsoious of their own inferiority in these respects. Of course, it makes 
them cross and fractious,—natural enough; but that does not help the 
matter, nor render them any the more agreeable. So they have to be 
content with being mistros^es of the house and the servantwhile some 
slave girl, black, yellow, or Avliite, as the case may be, is mistress of their 
husbands’ aflections. 

“There are a good many of those girls whom it is quite enough trf> 
spoil the temper of the best-natured woman in the world to have in the 
house with them. 

“ As to this Cassy, in whom you seem to take such a particular inte¬ 
rest, she would do credit ia anybody’s (hoice. I say this as both con¬ 
noisseur and amateur in these matters, and indeed professionally, as a 
dealer in the article,—iu all which respects I reckon my opinion to be 
worth something. The boy was a fine boy^ too. I wonder who his 
father was! Fact,” said he, looking me full in the face, with a comical 
sort of an air, “ 1 shouldn’t bo suriirised if there wa.s some resem¬ 
blance!” 

Perceiving, however, that hLs attempted jocularity did not suit tho 
temper of my mind, and his keen glance dietectiug, probably, tho tear 
that stood in my eye, he modified his tone a little. 

“ They do, sometimes, get a tight hold of our liearts. It is all very 
well for us to lord it over the men, as if they w ere brutes, monkeys, in¬ 
ferior animals; but the women are very often too much for us. Why, I 
have known, before now, the most fierce, brutal, savage fellow, who 
feared neither God nor man, made a complete baby of—as manageable 
jjs a tame bear who daiy^s to order—by some little black or yellow girl 
of fillepn or twenty, who has thus contrived to play the Queen Esther 
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oil i'hc plantation, and to stand often between the fury of her lord and 
master and the backs of her dingy kindred. This is one of its allevia¬ 
tions not much dwelt upon by those who undertake to apologise for 
slavery, but which, iierhaps. does more than everything else put toge¬ 
ther to infuse a certain modicum of kindly feeling into the relation of 
master and slave. That is the way that nature takes to bring both 
master and slave to their natural equahty. Cupid, with his bow and 
arrows, is the sworn enemy of all castes and patrician distinctions. 

“Tray, sir, did you ever read Edward^s Rislory of the West 
Indies 

“ Ves, 1 have.” 

Then, perhaps, you recollect an ode inserted in it, addressed to tho 
Sable Venus. Edwards, you knovr, was a Jamaica planter, a grave his¬ 
torian, an advocate of the slave4rade, perfectly orthodox on that whole 
subjeet, but a man of sense and observation, expeiriouce and sensibility, 
who had both .seen and felt too much to undertake to found an argu¬ 
ment for slavery, such as w'e hear now-a-days, on the pretended anti¬ 
pathy between the races, and wlio, in wishing in give a correct view of 
the stale of tilings in the tA'cst lndie.s, thought it best to assume the dis¬ 
guise of verso and allegory. Happening to meet with the book, lately, 
at Charleston, the ode (piite struck luy fancy, and, by way of joke,*! 
wrtdo oil' several copies, and sent them to a number of our leading 
southern statesmen at AVasiiington. I dare say 1 can repeat it, pre¬ 
serving the ideas at least, if not always the W'ords, and changing, as 1 
did ill iny copicb, Ihe scene from Jamaica, where Edwards lays it, to 
this nicridiau, wliieli it suits just about as well,” 

So saying he repeated, witli a sort of mock earnestness suittod to 
their tone, th(5 following feianzas, of which he afterwards gave me a 

CAipy;— 


THE SABLE VENUS. 

AN ODE. 


Come to my bosom, genial fire. 

Soft sounds and lively thoughts insiiirc j 
Uiiuaual is my iliemc; 

Not such dissolving Ovid sung, 

Nor melting Sa^ipbo’s glowing tongue— 
More dainty mine 1 deem. 

Sweet is the beam of muniing bright, 
Yet sweet the sober shade of night. 
From rich Angola*.s shores; 

While beauty, clad in sable dye, 
Enchanting fires the wondering eye. 
Farewell, ye Paphian bowers! 

O, sable queen 1 thy wild domain 
I seek, and conrt thy genUe reign, 

So soothing, soft, and sweet; 

Where melting love, sincere delight. 
Fond pleasure ready joys invite, • 

And unpriccil raptures meet. 

■ O 2 
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The prating Freoch, the Spaniard proud. 
The double Scot, Hibernian loud. 

And sullen English own 
The pleasing softouss of thy sway. 

And here transferred allegiance imy. 

For gracious is thy throne. 

Prom east to west, o’er either Ind, 

Thy sc-eptre sways : thy poarer, we find. 
Beyond the tropics felt •, 

The blfu:iiig sun, that gilds the zone. 
Waits but the triumphs of thy throne. 
Quite round the burning belt. 

When thou, America to view, 

Ttiat vast domain, thy dbntjuest new. 
First left thy native shore, 

Bright was the mom and soft the breeze 
With wanton joy the curling seas 
Tlie beauteous burden bore. 

Tliy skin excelled the raven’s plume. 

Thy breath the fragrant orauge bloom. 
Thy eye the tropic’s beam; 

Soft was thy lip as silken down. 

And mild thy look as evening sun. 

That gilds the mountain stream. 

The loveliest limbs thy form compose. 
Such as thy sister-Veuus chose 
In Florence, where she’s seen: 

Both just alike, except the white— 

Ko difterence at all at night 
The beauteous dames between. 

O, when tby ship had touched the strand 
What raptures seized the ravished loud! 

From e\ cry side they came > 

Each mountain, vaUqr, plain, and grove. 
Haste eagerly to show their love; 

Bight welcome was the dame. 

Virginia’s shouts were heard aloud. 

Gay Carolina sent a crowd, 

Grave Georgia not a few; 

No rabble rout. I heard it said 
Some gpeat ones joined the cavalcade > 
The muse will not say who. 

Gay goddess of the sable band. 
Propitious still this grateful land 
With thy sweet presence bless: 

Here fix secure tby constant throne; 

We all adore, and thee alone. 

The queen of love confess. 

FOr me, if I no longer pay 
Allegiance to thy sister’s away, 

I act no fickle part: 

It ware in^atitude to slight 
Superior kindness. I deUght 
To feel a grateful heart. 
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Tlien, playftil grnddess, cease to changre, 
Nor to new beauties vainly ran^; 

For whatso’er thy hue. 

Try ev'ery form thou canst put on. 

I'll follow thee through every one; 

So staunch 1 am, so true. 

Do thou to gentle Phibia smile, 

In artful Bcneba beguile. 

In wanton Mimba pout, 

In sprightly Cuba's eyes look gay. 

Or grave in sober Quashaba, 

I still should find thee out. 


“ There,” .said he, repeating the la.st .stanza^ and giving to it all the 
benelit of a verjr graceful elocution, “ that’s a chonLS equal to anything 
in Toni Moore, in which three quarters of our young men, and a good 
many of the old ones, too, for that matter, might join, and yet half of 
thorn, perhaps just fresh from love-making to some sable inamorata, 
will talk to you about the antipathy of the races, and just as likely a» 
not, wind up with a discourso on the horrors of amalgamation! "What 
a worhl of cant, humbug, and hypocrisy, we do live in! ” 

’As I remained silent, he still went on,—“ Supposing, though, this 
Cassy to have been a sweetheart of your.s,—and 1 can’t conceive why 
else you show so much interest in her,—still I can hardly set you down 
as a votary of the sable Venus. She rather belonged to the W'hite race; 
but, you know, here at the .south, wo reckon all .slaves as ‘ niggers,’ what¬ 
ever their colour. Just catch a stray Irish or German girl, and sell her, 
—a thing sometimc.s done,—and she turns a nigger at once, and makes 
just as good a slave as if tlicro were African blood in her veins.” 

“If,” I said, commanding myself as well as T could, “you really sup- 
p(xse I have any such interest ns yon speak of in the girl and her child, 
you might as well leave olT this fooling, and tell me what bec/ame of 
them. We will, if you please, di.scuss these matters of antipathies, and 
amalgamation and the sable Venus, which you seem so fond of, at some 
other more convenient opportunity.” 

“ Well,” said ho, “ so fiir as I personally am concerned, I stand quite 
clear. If I had actually foreseen that, twenty years fitter, I was to be 
hauled over the coals by yourself in person,—and, having been watching 
your eye for the last half hour, I juago you to bo one I should not care 
about quarrelling with,—I could not, on‘the whole, have done better by 
the girl than I did. 

“ Should I say that I made no amorous advances to her, you would 
scarcely believe me. I did; but she replied with such a mere agony of 
toar.s and entreaty, as quite extinguished all my passion, and converted 
it into pity. 

“ I soon found that her most immediate and pres.sing source of sufier- 
ing was the apprehension lest she might bo separated from her boy, and, 
indeed, there was some occasion for it. A New Orleans trader, with 
whom we had often dealt, had evinc^ a great disposition to buy her. 
After a careful examination of her person, taking more libertie.^ than I 
shall care to mention to you, he pronounced her a prime wench, a first- 
rate article, A number one, extremely well adapted to the New Orleans 
market, and ho ofierod to jfay two thousand dollars for her, ca-^h, which 
Gouge agreed to take, provided he would givnan additional hundred 
dollars for the boy. But the trader did not \»unt the boy, who would 
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only be a drawback upon the value of the woman when he came to sell 
her: at least„so he pretended, and he insisted that the boy ought to be 
thrown into the bargsdn. A lady of Augusta, in search of a small boy to 
bring up as body servant to her infant son, offered to give seventy-five 
dollars for him. The cliiiuce seemed to be that the boy would be sold to 
the Augusta woman, and the mf»ther to the New Orleans trader. Aware 
of this, in the greatest distress she appealed to me to save her from this 
separation. It so happened that during Gouge’s absence at a sheriff’s 
sale some ten miles in the country, where he thought .some bargains 
might be picked up, a lady and gentleman called at the pen in search of 
a lemalc attendant for the lady. The gentleman was a Mississippi 
planter, resident somewhere in the neighbourhood of Vicksburg, return¬ 
ing homo with his new wife, whom he had lately married at the north. 
1 pointed out this Cassy to their notice, and she besieged them with 
pressing entreaties, making the little boy kneel, and put his tiny hand.s 
together, and pray first the lady, and then th(s gentleman, 1.0 buy him 
and his mother, and not to let the New Orlean.s trader take his mother 
away from him. 

“ The lady, after due inquiries of Cas.sy as to her aocoraplisliraonts and 
capabilities, declared her to be just tlio person she wanted. She had 
been bred up at the north, did not like niggers, and could not bear to 
have a black wench about, her; whereas this one, she said, was as nice 
and as white almost as i New England girl, and the boy might soon be 
taught to clean the knives, wait at table, and make himself otherwise 
useful. 

! offered to take, for the two, two thousand and fifty dollars; a price 
whidi the husband thought enormous. He could buy three first-rate 
field bauds for that. Somebody that w:is not quite so young and good- 
looking would answer his wife's imrpose just sus well, and might perhaps, 
too, bo a safer bargain all rouud—an intimation clear enough to me, hut 
which the wife did not seem to understand. She still in.sisted upon 
bu;^g Cassy; and being yet in the honeymoon, she carried the .day; 
ana the bill of sale was .signed, the money paid, and the mother 
and ohUd dehvered to their new owners, just as Gouge rode up to 
the pen. 

“ "When the hard-hearted old rascal found out that I had sold the 


mother and child together for twenty-five dollars less tlian he could have 
got by selling them separately, you can’t imagine what a fuss he made. 
This piou.s Baptist church member, who had been mistaken in New 
York, as I have told you, for a doctor of divinity, thrown quite off his 
balance, cursed and swore like a pirate. If I had fairly given them away 
he would not have been more abusive. I should have thought that for 
the moment at least he had fallen from grace, only that was no part of 
lus creed. He was no Methodist; he and Me Grab used to have some 
warm disputes sometimas on that head. MoGrab thought that even the 
best man might sometimes fall away; but Gouge insist^ very positively 
upon the perseverance of the saints, of whom he did not doubt himself 
to be one. 


“ I dwelt upon the hardship of separating the mother and her child, 
and told Gouge he ought to be satisfied, as we made a handsome profit 
on the transaction as it was. 1 had ascertained—so 1 told him—that 
the woman was pious, and that, apart from her dread of being separated 
from her child, she had a great horror of being sold for the New Orleans 
market; and I insisted, .that as a matter of rehgion and conscience it 
better to dispose of ner, as 1 had done, to a private family, and most 
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probably a kind mistress, than to sell her to the New Orleans slave- 
trader. Here 1 thought I had my pious partner at advantage, and I 
follow(‘d it up by quoting the text, ' Thou shalt not oppress the viidow 
and tlie iatherless.’ Though I not so well read in tlio Scriptures a* 
Oougo, it came into my mind as quite to the purpose. But highly in¬ 
dignant 1 hat such a graceless fellow as I, who belonged to no church, 
aiid made no pretensions to liave any religion, should presume to dictate to 
him on that subject, Gouge turned upon me with a perfect fury. The 
text, he said, did not apply. Ho had once had a long talk on that very sub¬ 
ject with Parson Sottwords. As slaves could not be married, there could 
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(Iron^ not being born in lawful wedlock, they could not Income fatherless 
—for they liad no fathers—boing in the eye of the law, as he had heard the 
learned J udge Hallett ol iserv'c from the bench, the children of nobody. As 
to pious niggers, that was all moonshine; he did not believe in any such 
tiling. Ho belonged, in fact, to u pretty numerous sect in these parts, 
called Anti-mission Baptists, or Hard Shells, Avho donT think Jt-ho Lord 
ever intended the heathen to be converted, or negroes to be anything but 
slaves, or anybody to be saved except their own precious selves, and that 
entirely by faith and gra(!e, wliolly independent of works. As to the girPs 
making such a fuss about, parting from her child, that. Gouge said, was 
a piece of great nonsense. Wasn't she young enough to have a dozen 


more ? 


“The upshot of the matter was, what with Gouge’s brutality and 
pursfi-proud in.solence, and my liot temper, which I hnd not then learned 
so well how to command, that wc soon got into a violent quarrel, which 
eude<l in my giving him a caning on the spot, and of course in the 
breaking up of the partnership. 

1 was, indeed, quite too soft for that business. As to the men, I 
should have done well enough with them; but the women, old and 
young, were always getting up such siienes, and were always so full of 
complaints about being separated from their daughters, and their mo¬ 
thers, and their liabies, and their husbands, that to a man who had the 
least of a tender spot in his heart it was i)erfectly intolerable. 

“Thus ousted from the slave-trading business, it became necessary for 
me to lind some other occupation; but that was not so (‘.asy. The 
occupations that a southern gentleman can adopt without degradation 
arc very few indeed. My niaiinors, address, the good songs J (sould 
sing, and g«)od stories T could tell, had made nio nither a favourite in 
society ; and as I never drank, and understood a thing or two about 
cards and dice, billiards and faro tables, I was able to replenish my 
pockets in that w'ay; and hnally, for want of a hotter, that became my 
regular profession.” 

“ And,” said T, wishing to pay him off a little for his late tantalisings, 
“ is this one of those few occupations which a southern gentleman can 
adopt without degradation ? ” 

“The gentility of gambling can’t be denied,” he said, “ since it is very 
freely practised by the larger part of southern gentlemen. Once in a 
while the legislatures are seized with a fit of penitence or virtue, and 
pass laws to break it up; but nobody ever thinite of paying any atten¬ 
tion to those laws, or attempting to enforce them, except, now and then, 
some poor plucked pigeon, who undertakes to revenge himself in that 
way. But though gambling is just as genteel as slave-holiUng, some¬ 
how or other, by an inconsistency like that in the case of the slave- 
traders, we who make a profession of it, though we associate coystantly 
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'with gentlemen, are not, I must confess, reckoned to belong precisely to 
that class, except, indeed, w'e get money enough to buy a plantation and 
retire.”) 

“ It is charged,” said I, ” upon those of your profession, that, not con¬ 
tent with the fair chances of the game, you contrive to take undue 
advantages.” 

“ Yes; and so do half of the gentlemen players, as far as they know¬ 
how. and have the opportunity. There is always a tendency, in gjinics 
of chance, to nra a little iul<» ganies of skill. Suppose wo do plunder 
the planters—don’t they live by plundering the negroes? What righti 
have they to complain ? Isn’t sa\ice for the goose sauce for the gander? 
I tell you, our w'hole system hen; is a system of plunder from beginning 
iiO end. ’Tis only the slaves, and some of the poor whites who own no 
•slaves, who can be said to earn an honest living. The planters live on 
the plunder of the slaves, whom they force to labour for them. The 
slaves steal all they can from the planters, and a good many of tlio poor 
whites connive at and help them in it. A parcel of blood-sncking 
Yankee pedlers and New York agents overrun onr country, and carry 
off their share of the spoils; and we who liavc cool heads and dexterous 
hands enough to overreach the w'liole set—])lanters, Yankees, and New 
Yorkers—we stand, for au"ht I see, upon just- sound a moral biisis as 
the rest of them. Everything belongs to ihe strong, the wise, and the 
cunning; that is the founaition-stoneof our southern system of society. 
The living upon the plunder of others is one of the organic sins of 
this community; and the doctrine, I believe, has been advanced by a 
celebrated northern divine, that for the organic sins of a community, 
nobody is in<lividually responsible. Now, if this gOf)d-natured sort of 
doctrine, which, for my part, 1 <lon’t find any fault with, is going to 
save the souls and the characters of (lougc and McGrab, or of the plan¬ 
ters w'ho patronise and support them, shan’t wo ])rofessional goiitloinen 
also have the benefit of itj?” 


CHAPTER LII. 

It was not very difficult to discover under the volubility ami vivacity, 
a little forced, of this philosojihical blackleg, into whose int.imacy I liad 
been so suddenly introduced, a deep-seated and hitter chagrin, and even 
shame, at living as ho did; however he might urge, by w ay of apology, 
that it was only one of the applications of the fundamental principle of 
every slave-holding community. This, indeed, was an idea upon which 
he seemed to pride himself, and upon which he dwelt with a good deal 
of pertinacious ingenuity. To gain a living by the plunder of the weak 
and simple was, he admitted, in the abstract, not to be defended. Yet, 
if he did not do it, somebody else would. His abstinence would nor, 
save them. The weak and simple were destinwl to he plundered: and 
plundered they would Vo by somebody. Bred up as he had been to 
extravagant habits, could he be expected to renounce an employment— 
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liabl:) imleod to some fluctuations and uncert:iii\tios, as well as to some 
moral objections, but, on the whole, one that paid—and to run the risk 
of starving, just to gratify his conscientious scruplc.^^ ? IIo trusted, he 
said, tliat, though a professional gambler, ho had a conscience. His 
quarrel with Gouge and McGrab, and his abandonment of the slave¬ 
trading business, at which ho might have made a fortune, was^ he 
thought, evidence enough of that. But there was a limit to all thmgs. 
A man must live, and live hv such means, loo, as his j)osition and gift'} 
allow him to adopt; and, all things considered, he did not see that he 
could be expected to give up his prrdassiou any more than the slave¬ 
holders their slaves. Nor can I say thsit I did, either. 

On the whole, besides the necessity 1 was under of using him, and the 
additional information he might give me in the search in w'hich I was 
engaged, there wa.s .something in his straightforward, downright way of 
looking at things, a') well as in liis lively conversation and agreeable 
manners, which rather pleased me. 

I tliorefore proceeded to make a rotuni of his confidence, at which he 
^''emed to be a good deal flattered. Complimenting his sagacitj', I 
admitted my intimacy with a female slave, many years ago, whom, 
from his description of her, and tlie circumstances he had mentioned, I 
believed to Ix) the very one whom McGrab had purciiased in North 
Carolina, and whom lie had sold to the Mississippi planter; and I added, 
that 1 believed lior lx>y to be my child. What was the name of the 
planter, and could he aid me any further in finding them out ? 

‘‘ And sujipospyou find them,” ho asked, “ what do yon intend to do ?” 

'■ Buy them,” T answered, “ if T can, and hOt them free.” 

“Belter think tnioe,” lie replied, “before you .set out on any suck 
adventure. Time, you know, makes changes. You can’t expect to get 
back the yoimg girl you left in North (Carolina. <), the deceitful 
baggtjgo ! 3)idn’t she tell mo, with tears streaming down those groat 
1)liu-k eyes of hors, and such an air of truth that 1 couldn’t help believing 
her, that she had a hu.sb;md, the only man she had over known anything 
about, who was the father other child, and who had been carried ott' by tho 
slaTo-trJulers a year or two before, and whom she expected yet to meet, 
1)1' ."Oine good providence, somewhere in the south ! Bon’t flatter your- 

‘If with the idea of any constancy to you. Even had slie wished it, it 

)u]<l hardly have been in lier power. Like as not you will find her, if 
at iili, '^rown as plump as a bccr-barrol, housekeeper, and something else 
h(*^id<‘s, to licr miL'Jter; or may he, by this time, cook or washerw'oman, 
■)n<l tile mother, as Gouge said she might be, of a dozen additional 
'•luldrcn, and perhaps with an agreeable variety of complexions; though, 
for that matter, slave-women of her colour are in general mighty 
squeamish and particular—quite as much so as the wdiite women—as to 
an\' connection with men of a darker hue than themselves.” 

Painful to me !is these suggestions were, I exmld not but admit their 
high degree of probability. To what might not twenty years of servi¬ 
tude have reduced tho wife of my heart! To what humiliations, dis¬ 
honours, miserable degradations, corrupting connections, might she not 
have been subjected, tempting vb she was by her innocence, beaufy, and 
gentleness, and exposed, without the least shidd of law, religion, or 
public opinion, to the unbridled appetite, I do not say of any leclierous 
debauchoG, but of any polygamous patriarch, amorous youth, or luxu¬ 
rious respectability wdio might have the fancy or the means te purchase 
her! 

It made my heart grow sick and my brain spin to think of it. 
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” And then the hoy/* continued my tormenter. “ If you had him as 
I saw him; a.hright little fellow, just able to speak, full of Ufo and joy, 
and unable to understand what made his mother cry so, you might hope 
to make something of him. He was a child such as nobody need be 
ashamed of. But what do you suppose he is by this time, iidth the 
benefit of a slave education ? If, my dear sir, you intended to act the 
father by him, or the friend by her, you should not have loft them all 
this time in slavery." 

I hastened to explain, in general terms, that my leaving them as they 
were was, at the time of my separation from them, a thing entirely be¬ 
yond my control; it was not in ray power to do otherwise; but that, so 
soon as 1 became possessed of the means, 1 had made every effort to 
discover and to purchase them; that 1 had traced them to Augusta, 
where all clue to them had been lost; but that the clue which he had so 
unexpectedly and accidentally put into my hands, had recalled all the 
past, and, as 1 was unmarried, childless, and with nothing else in par¬ 
ticular to occupy my thoughts, had inspirefl me with fresh desire to find 
them out, and, if i)ossible, to make them free. 

“Quite a romantic fellow, I see,” rejoined my companion; “quite 
another Dick Johnson. True enough, the idea is not very agreeable of 
of having ono*s children kicked, cufied, and lashed through the world 
at the discretion of brutal overseers, peevish mistresses, or drunken, 
cross-grained masters, wl+h no possible opening to rise if they would, 
and with no chance before them but to propagate a race of slaves. 1 
dare say it seems so to you, ivith vour Englisli ^ucation, and especially 
as you have not any lawful children for your atfeciions to fix upon. 
But here we don’t mind it. A man is expected to sacrifice his own pri¬ 
vate paternal feelings, if he has any, for the good of tho class to which 
he belongs. I dare say, in the course of time, the only representa¬ 
tives of many of our most distinguished southern statesmen and 
wealthiest families will be found among their skve descendants. 

“ Take my advioO;, and give over a ridiculous, Quixotic expedition. 
However, if you will persist in it, I mil help you what little I can. 
The Mississippi planter, to whom the girl and her child were sold, was 
named Thomas. I have seen him several times since in my travels. 
Indeed, some handsome sums of money have before now passed from 
his pocket to mine. He still lives, or did lately, at no CTeat distance 
from Vicksburg. I have Mends in that town to whom I will give you 
letters, and by whose assistance you can find him out. Perhaps your 
girl and her h^ are still living iu his family. But have a care that you 
don't catch a Tartar." 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 

Leaving my new acquaintance behind at Au^ta, whore, as he said» 
he had hasiness to attend to, and provided with iho letters which he had 
promised iue, I set out for Vicksburg. 

(jrcat was my ioy at once more getting on the track of the lost ones j 
yet I could not but be harassed with many distros»iug doubts and un¬ 
certainties as to what, even if I found, them, might be the results of my 
search. 

The first part of my journey from Augusta led me through a district 
worn out and partially abandoned; a lac simile,—and from the same 
causes,—of what 1 hacl seen so much of in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Crossing the Oconee, and presently the Oakmulgce, I reached a new 
country, of which the earliest settlements did not date hack more than 
twenty years; but which already prnsented, here and there, specimens 
of the destructive agricultural system of the south, in gullied fields, 
especially on the hill sides, from which the soil had been completely 
washed away, over which still stood erect the blackened trunks of the 
tenants of tlie original forest, killed by the process of girdling, but 
which, though dead and blasted, remained vet firmly rooted in the soil, 
sternly smiling, Jis it were, over the scene of destruction; the virgin soil, 
at first so fertile, having been washed into the ncighliouring hollows, 
and leaving eAi)osed notmug but a barren surface of red and arid clay. 
Can there be a more striking symbol than one of these abandoned 
fields,—the dead, giant trunks still towering over it, as if by way of 
memeritio of what it once was,—of the natural effects of the plundering 
system upon which tiio whole organization of the slave-holding states is 
based, and wliich extends even fiO the land itself rilled of its virgin 
strength by a shiftless system of ignorant haste to be rich,—and then 
abandoned to hopeless sterility ? 

Having crossed the Elint, I entered then upon the primitive forests, 
the hunting-grounds of the Creeks, hut from which the insatiable 
cupidity of the greedy Georgians, backed by the power of the federal 
government, was already preparing forcibly to expel them,—a thing soon 
alter efteoted,—in order to replace the wild, free tenants of the forest by 
gangs of miserable slaves purchased up and transferred from the worn-out 
xielus of Virginia and the Carolinas. 

Upon presently reaching the banks of the Alabama, I emerged from 
these soon-to-be-violated solitudes, and thence to the banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, traversed a country which the Indians had been already com¬ 
pelled to resign, and whujh was rapidly filling up with a most miscella¬ 
neous population from the more northern slave states; scions of tho 
“ first raises ” of Virginia, with such numbers of slaves as by some 
hocus-pocus they could save from the grasp of their creditors, coming to 
refoimd their fortunes in this new country; gangs of slaves sent out 
under overseers by the wealthier slaveholders of ^he old states, to open * 
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new plantations, whore their labour miKht ho more produotive; Goorgia 
“ Crackers,” with their pale, tallow-coloured visages; with other wret^- 
ed specimens of white poveriw, ignorance, and degradation, coming from 
North Carolina^ squatters on these new lands; Yankee traders, anddbetors, 
and lawyers, quacks, and pettifoggers, with land speculators, slave- 
traders, gamblers, horse thieves, ana all kinds of adventurers, including 
a reasonable mixture of Baptist and Methodist preachers,—all, except 
the preachers, and not all of them, with but one idea in their heads, the 
growing rich suddenly; and with but two words in their mouths, 
namely, “ niggers ” and cotton. 

It was, indeed, in these new settlements, had one leisure and curiosity 
for the purpose, that the slave-holding system of the United States 
might be seen operating unrestrained, and exhibiting its true character 
ana richest development. All the old slave states had been originally 
planted as free oommunities on the British model, slavery having boon 
superinduced thereupon as an excrescence or acces.sory; and, by tradition 
and habit, there still remain in those states,—though fast dying out, 
under the influence of the slave-breeding business,—some good old 
wholesome English ideas. But the states of Alabama and Mississippi 
have been thoroughly slave states from the beginning, filled up by a 
colluvium of immigrants from the older slave states, mostly young men 
who, in leaving their homes, would seem to have left behind them, as 
mere wejudices, every principle of humanity, justice, or moderation, 
ready, like so many ferocious sharks, to devour everything and every¬ 
body, and even eaon other. Nowhere! in any part of the globe calling 
itself civilized, I doubt very much if anywhere, at any time, have 
ferocious enormities, and cold-blooded murders, with pistols, rifles, and 
bowie-knives, been so much a matter of every-day occurrence. Nowhere, 
between Ivynch law committees on the one hand, and private murderers 
on the other, has life been so utterly insecure. As to the security of 
property, let the New York merchants who have traded to those states, 
let the English holders of Mississippi bonds, answer. Not that tho 
holders of those bonds deserve any commiseration. Those securities were 
created,—and the purchasers of them knew it, or ought to have known 
it,—to raise funds with which to enable the Mississippi planters to 
increase their stock of slaves; and it is but a righteous retribution, that 
Englishmen who lent their.moiiey for so nefarious a puipose should be 
cheated out of every penny of it. 

In the older slave states, the slaves living often on plantations on 
which they were bom, and the connection between them and their 
owners being frequently hereditary, they cannot but establish certain 
ties of sympathy with those owners more or less strong, and customs of 
indulgence, and especially family relations among themselves, which 
have a partial operation to alleviate their condition. But in the mi¬ 
gration southward, accomplished to a great extent through the agency 
of slave-traders, all these ties and connections arc broken up; ail the 
horrors of the African slave-trade are renewed; all the rudiments of 
ideas previously existing in Maryland and Virginia, and North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, that the negroes, after all, though they be 
slaves, are still men, and as such entitled to a certain degree of human 
sympathy and regsu'd, and even to he looked upon as capable of im¬ 
provement, of religious instruction, and perhaps, sometime or other, of 
liberty; these shoots of the sentiment of humanity, which, though ten¬ 
der, and, as it were, scarcely daring to show themselves, and nipped, of 
late, by disastrous irosis, yet give promise and hope of a rich future bar- 
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vest,-—all these germs of consolation, in the transfer of the wretched 
slaves to the states of which I now speak, are assiduously plucked up as 
pernicious weeds in the nettle-bed of slavery. Every better sentiment, 
every voice of sympathy, is carefully extinguished, the idea being sedu¬ 
lously inculcated by courts, and legislatures, and politicians, and news¬ 
papers, and by at least half or more of those who call themselves minis¬ 
ters of the Gospel, that the negroes are in nature, what they are treated 
as being—mere merchandise, mere property, mere animals, intended to 
be usea like horses and oxen, in making cotton, and like horses and 
oxen, to bo kept for ever under the yoke, the bridle, the goad, and 
the whip, never fit for or capable of being anything but skives. 

The old English idea that liberty is to be favoured,—that idea which 
abolished slavery in Europe, and which once had considerable influence 
on the courts and legislatures of the more northern slave states,—has, 
in these new hotbeds of cotton and despotism, been totally extintmished. 
Once a slave, a slave for ever,—^black father or white father, whatever 
the complexion,—beyond the pos.sibility even that the slave-owning 
parent shall be able to emancipate liis own children. Such is the dia¬ 
bolical doctrine of despotism, announced by Chief Justicse Sharkey,— 
and never was judge more significantly named,—from the bench of the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi. And already this doctrine begins to 
find many advocates among the inhabitants of the new slave-breeding 
Guiuc^ into w'hich Virginia and Maryland have degenerated; nor, 
when tne pinch comes, will lliere be wanting northern merchants c^er 
to please their southern customers; northern politicians, for the pros¬ 
pect of oflice, ready to worship Satan himself; northern editors, who 
publish papers for circulation at the south; northern doctors of divinity, 
ready to yield up, if not their own mothers,—for though he might say 
it in the neat of the moment, not even the famous Dr. Dewey is quite 
brave enough to stick to that,—^yet, at all events, ready to surrender 
their own brothers into servitude, to keep the slaveholders quiet and 
good-uatured: plenty of such supple tools will not be wanting to preach, 
throughout the pretended free states, subscription to the perpetuity of 
servitude as the oomcr-stone of the American Union ! 

Let those who would trace the onward march of American slavery, 
since the time of Washington and Jclferson, call to mind the difl'erence 
between tlie nriuciiilcs avowed by them and tho.se set up at the present 
day by the Mississippi Sharkeys and Virginia slave-breeders for the 
market, who nominate the presidents, dictate the legislation, make tools 
of the ^litioians, and aspire, not unsuccessfully, to control the moral 
and religious sentiment of America! 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


As I entered the town of Vicksburg, an appalling prospect met my 
eyes: five men hanging by the neck, lust swung otf j as it would seem, 
from an extempore j^lows, and struggling in ihe agonies of death; a 
military company drawn up in arms; a band of black musicians play¬ 
ing “Yankee Hoodiea crowd of by-slanders, of all ages and colours, 
apparently in the neatest state of excitement; and a frantic woman, 
■with a young cluld in either hand, addressing herself, with vehement 
gesticulations, to a man who seemed to have the direction of the pro- 
ce^inra, and whom I took-—though I did not perceive that he wore 
any omcial dress or badge—to be the high sheriff of the county. 

On reaching the hotel, I learnt, however, to my great astonishment, 
that this was no regular execution by process of law, but entirely an 
amateur performance, got up by a committee of citizens, headed by the 
cashier of “the Planters’ Bank,—one of those institutions whose bonds 
are not unknown in England, though I heUeve they bear no particular 
price at the present moment,—^the very person, in fact, whom, from the 
office he had assumed, 1 had supposed to be the high sherifl'. I learnt 
all this with astonishment, because the victims had appeared to be 
white men. Had they been black or coloured, their being hung in 
some paroxysm of popular passion or fear would not in the least have 
surprised me. 

Inquiring a little further into the history of this singular proceeding, 
I was told that the men wiio had been hung were gamblers, jiart of a 
^ng of cheats and des^ieradoes by whom that town hsid long been in¬ 
fested ; that the citizens, determined to tolerate such a nuisance no 
longer, had ordered them to depart, and, when they refused to do so, 
had proceeded 'to force their houses and destroy their.^mbling tools,— 
an operation which the gamblers resisted by force, firing upon their 
assailants, and having actually shot dead a leading and very estimable 
citizen, in the act of forcing his way into one of the houses. 

The gamblers, however, had all been taken, except two or three, who 
had managed to escape. The blood of the company was up. The sight 
of their slaughtered leader, copious draughts of brandy, the recollec¬ 
tion of their own losses at the gaming-table, and *thc dread of being 
challenged and shot, or shot without being challenged by the gamblers, 
two or three of whom were known as very desperate fellows,—all these 
motives co-operating, and it being very doubtful whether, if the matter 
was referred to the legal tribunals, those who had riotously broken into 
the houses of other people, even with the professed obje(*t of destroying 
roulette-tables, might not run quite as much risk of condemnation as 
those who had fired, even with fatal effect, upon their burglarious as¬ 
sailants. All those things considered, it nad finally been determined, 
'\s the shortest and most expedient method of settling the business, to 
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take the gamblers to the skirts of the town, and to hang them there on 
the instant. 

To those, indeed, accustomed to the curt proceedings of the slave code, 
under which suspicion serves for evidence, and power usurps the place 
of judicial discrimination, all the delays and formalities of the ordinary 
administration of penal jurisprudence must seem tedious and absurd; 
and hence the constantly increasing tendency in the south to sul^diitute, 
in tlm place of that administration, in the case of white men as well as of 
slaves, the summary process of Lynch law. It is vain, indeed, to expect 
that men constantly hardened and brutalized in the struggle to extort 
from their slaves the utmost driblet of unwilling labour, and accustomed 
freely to indulge, as against these unresisting victims, every caprice of 
brutal fury, should retain any very delicate sense of llio proprieties of 
justice as auiong themselves. 

Before 1 bad yet learnt more than a general outline of the stoiy, the 
principal actors in this affair, finding it necessary to sustain their dig-^ 
nity and to recruit their self-reliance by fresh draughts of brandy, 
reached the hotel at. which I was stopping. They were followed by the 
woman, with the two little children, whom I had noticed as I passM the 
place of execution, and whom I now found to be the wife of one of the 
victims. It was in vain that she besought permission 1<o take down and 
to bury the body of her husband. This was denied, with brutal threats 
that any peraon who dared lo cut them down till they had hung there 
twenty-four hours, by way of example, should bo made to sliare thoir 
fate. Such, indeed, wus the passionate fury of the multitude, that the 
poor w'oman, in alarm for her own life, fled tf» the river bank, and, 
placing her two children in a skitt^ entered herself, and pushM off, 
thinking this a safer course than to remain longer at Vicksburg. 

After the tumult had subsided a little, I showed the bar-keeper the 
direction of the letter of introduction 1 had brought, and inquired if he 
knew such a person. 

No sooner lutd ho read the name than his faco assumed an expression 
of horror and alarm. “ Bo you know that person ? ” he eagerly in¬ 
quired. 

I told him I did not. This was my first visit to this part of the coun¬ 
try. The letter had been given me by a gentleman whom 1 had met at 
Augusta. 

“ rray don’t mention the name,” he replied; “ say nothing of it to 
anybody. This letter is addressed to ono of the persons whom you saw 
hung as you came into the town. Ho kept a roulette table, no aoubt, 
and understood a thing or two; but was a generous-hearted soul for all 
that; and every way quite as much a gentleman as half those concerned 
in hanging him. Should you mention his name, you might yourself be 
seized as one of the gang, and hung with thereat.” 

(Congratulating myself on this lucky escape, I then ventured to in¬ 
quire of the bar-keeper if he knew a pknter m t^t vicinity of the name 
of Thomas. 

There had been, he told me, a planter of that name,--and from the 
account he gave of him, I was satisfied it was the ono of whom I was in 
search,—who lived formerly a few miles off; but within two or three 
years past he had moved to a distance of some fifty miles, in Maidison 
county, up the Big Black. 

The friendly bar-keeper aided me the next day in procuring a horse, 
and I set out for Madison county, again passing, as I left the town, the 
five murdered gamblers stiU. swinging from the gadlows. 
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Proceeding up the Big Black, I presently found that the spirit of 
extempore hanging M'^asby no means confined to Vicksburg, but raged as 
a sort of epidemic in all that part of the state of Mississippi. 

The counties of Hinds and Madison were excited to a pitch of terror 
bordering on madness, by the rumour of a slave insurrection. Some over¬ 
seers, lurhing among the negro cabins, had obtained some hint of a con¬ 
spiracy; and two whitesteam-doctors from Tennessee, through the instiga¬ 
tion of two or three of the regular oraft:,--who regsmlod these “ steamers,” 
with no little jealousy and indignation, and who insisted that they were 
nothing but horse thieves in disguise,~had been arrested, along with 
two or three negroe^ as concerned in the plot. 

A vigilance committee and volunteer courts had been speedily orga¬ 
nized, and the black and white prisoners condemned to death. Brought 
out to be hanged, they had been urged confess, which they had done 
very extensivwy, in the hope, probably, of saving their lives; and from 
their confessions, dressed up by the lively imagination of the court and * 
the bystanders, the plot, whether real or imaginary, had been made to 
assume a most alarming shape. 

According to these confessions, it was not a mere negro or servile plot, 
but had ht?en got up by a gang of white desperadoes, negro thieves, 
horse thieves, gamblers, .'uid other ingenioiH gentlemen who liv('d by 
their wits, to whom were ascril)ed ideas as to the rights of the cumiingest 
and the strongest—pneisely those to be expected in a slave-holding 
community. They were to put themselves at the head of the insurgent 
negi’oes, were to rob the banks, and thus, like so many Catalines, to 
make themselves masters of the country. 

Unable to reach my destination the first dg-y, I sought hospitality for 
the night at the house of a planter, one of the most respectable men, as 
£ was afterwards told, in all that vicinity, but who, instead of putting 
himself forward, as was expected of him, to take the lead in unravelling 
the plot and punishing its authors, had chosen to remain quietly at 
home. 

He had great doubts, I found, whether there w'as, in fact, any plot, 
and whether the whole thing not a chimera of the imagination. 
Alarms of negro plots, fouud^ on alleged overheard conversations, and 
throwing everybody, especially the women and children, into the most 
horrible panics, were as much epidemics, he told me, all through the 
Boutli, as the autumn bilious fevers. He was too much aexjustomed to 
those alarms, which had always, so far as he knew, ended in smoke, or 
the hanging of a few negroes on suspicion, to pay much attention to 
them. Yet he admitted that the increasing number, at the south, of 
•desperate and uneasy white men, without property or the means to 
acquire any, might be likely, as the present resource failed of helping 
one’s .self to a {liantation by squatting on Government lands, to lead 
hereafter to frightful commotions. 

We were quietly discussing this subject over a cup of tea, when two 
or three truculent-looking white men rode up to the nouse; and one of 
them, dismounting, handed a dirty and rumpled piece of paper to my 
host. 

As he read it, his brows began to lower. It was, in fact, a summons 
or requisition from the committee of vigilance for his speedy personal 
appearance before them, bringing with him, also, the stranger—meaning 
me—who had been traced to his house. 

Upon his inquiring of the bearer what the committee of vigilance 
" wanted of him, the sfiiswer was, that his not taking any i)art in the 
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])roceedings had b^n thought very strange, and that some of the 
confessing prisoners liad stat^ something by which he was implicated. 

To all this he coolly replied, that he was ready to answer for his con¬ 
duct before any regular court, but he did noi recognise the authority of 
tlio committee of vigilance. ‘‘ As to this gentleman, my' guest,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ r am a justice of the peace, and if you will bring proof against 
him of any violation of the laws, 1 will issue a warrant for his arrest; 
hut, except on some lawful warrant, I shall not suffer him to he taken 
from my house.” 

The only ground of suspicion against me seemed to bo, that I was a 
stranger, who ought not to be allowed to traverse the country, in its 
isresent state of alarm, without giving an account of myself. But as luy 
host did not think this a sufficient ground fur the issue of a warrant, the 
messengers of the vigilance committee shortly departed; not without 
furious threats of returning soon with men enough to take us lioth by 
force, and pretty plain intimations tliat after this resistance to tho 
authority of the committee, which could be looked upon in no other 
light than as plain proof of our concern in the plot, we could reasonably 
expect nothing short of hanging. Six white men and eighteen negroes, 
they added, had been hung already, and many more had been arrested. 

No sooner had these fellows gone, than I turned to my host to thank 
liim for his protection; but almost before replying to me, he ordered two 
horse< to be saddled. “ I wish I could protect you,” ho added; “ but 
tiioiigh I mean to stand a siege myself, and shall rely, if compelled to 
surrender, upon ray numerous friends and connections to shield me, it 
would not be safe for y(»u to remain. 

“ Your horse is hardly fit for a new start; hut I will give you a fresh 
one, and will send yours back to Vicksburg. Y ou shall have my negro 
man Sambo for a guide, lie know^s the country well, and, if anybody 
<;an, will carry you safe to the banlcs of the Mississippi, for which you 
h'.id better make I >y the shortest cut. Steamlwats are passing continually 
up and down, (jet on board the first that comes along, and forego your 
travels in these parts for the present.” 

No sooner said than done. In fifteen minutes I was again on the 
road; and travelling all night, under the skilful guidsmee of Sambo, fol¬ 
lowing unfrequented paths, swimming creeks and rivers, and fording 
swamps, by morning we reached a lonely wood-yard on the banks of the 
river, wiiere the steamers were accustomed to stop for fuel. Before 
long, a boat bound to New Orleans made its appearance, and, upon a 
signal lor that purpose, she checked her course for the moment, and sent 
a skill' to take mo on hoard. 

A few days after arriving in New Orleans, I read in the newspaper.? 
how the house of Mr. Hooner~for that was tho name of my generous 
host—had been attacked; now he had barricaded his doors and win¬ 
dows ; luwl wra.p|jed his infant child in a featherbed, and, not venturing 
to employ any of hiS'slavas to assist him. had alone defended the house, 
keeping, the assailants at bay for some time, and dangerously wounding 
one of their number; nor had he surrendered till the breaking of his 
a'l ni by a mjisket-ball had made it impossible for him any longer to load 
and fire. His case—as I afterwards learned, when he was brought before 
tli(s vigilance committee—had boon a subject of vehement controversy: 
but as his connections wore numerous and powerful, the committee dia 
not dare to proceed to extremities against him. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Having written a letter of inquiry to Mr. Thomas, bin(!e the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country had mterrupted my personal visit, while 
waiting an answer, passing in one of my walks through a principal 
street of New Orleans, I was attracted to enter a large warehouse, where 
a sale of slaves was going on at auction. 

The auctioneer was encaged at the moment in the sale of plantation 
hands and mechanics. There stowl on the block a blacksmith, a first- 
rate hand, as the auctioneer descril^ed him, who had paid his muster, as 
rent for himself, twenty dollars a month, clear of all expenses, for the 
last five years ; and upon whom the bid had already risen to fiftt.^en 
hundred dollars. A report, indeed, circulated in the room, that he had 
already paid that sum, out of his extra earnings, to purchase his 
liberty; which amount nis muster, a Postoniau, settled in New Orleans, 
had coolly ])ockcted, and had then sent the man to be sold at auction. 
Tlie circulation of this story (shocked the bidding, since this breach of 
Hath, it was thought, might provoke the man to run away. The auc¬ 
tioneer steadily denied the truth of it; but being called upon to aide 
^e man himself, he refused to do so, observing, with a laugh, that the 
evidence of a slave would not be received against his master. 

My attention was presently attracted to a group of female slaves, ap¬ 
parently of a superior class, and most of them very light-coloured. 
One woman, in i>art.ioular, soon fixed and absorbed ^1 my attention. 
Those eyes! That mouth ! Her figure was more plump, and fuller; 
the face was older than I remembered it; but her raven hair, and pearl¬ 
like teeth perfectly preserved, sUll gave her a youthful aspect. Her 
height was the same, and there was the same grace in every gesture and 
movement. I watched her with the in tensest interest. Was it iiossiblc 
that I could be mistaken ? No; *twas she,— ’twos Gassy,—^’twas the 
long-lost wife 1 sought; found at last; but where ? 

Press, reader, to thy heart the wife of thy bosom, and thank God 
that you were both bom free ! After twenty years’ separation, I had 
again found mine, ripe iii womanly beauty, exposed for sale in a slave 
auction room ! Yet oven there, r^uced to that depth of degradation 
and misery, she was still calm and self-collected; evidently, by her 
manner, imposing a certain restraint on the crowd of licentious idlers, 
callous speculators, and anxious inquirers after human conveniences, 
to whoso inspection, and now gross, now rude, and now teasing inquisi¬ 
tion. she, in conuuon with the rest, was subjected. 

Tne present, however, was not a moment to give way to feeling. It 
was necessary to act. Summoning up all my energies, 1 rapidty con¬ 
sidered with myself what course 1 best might adopt. To draw Gassy’s 
attention to myself in any way would he a hazardous operation; for I 
felt certain that as I had recognised her, so she would not fail to recog- 
^Iiise mo; and so public and iieculiar a place as a slave auction room 
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was hardly a desirable spot for our first interview, which, coining upon 
her with even greater surprise than upon myself, might have led to a 
scene very embarrassing, ii not hazardous. 

Looking round the room, as these thoughts ran through roy mind, 
whom should I see, as if* fortune or providence had determined to 
favour me, but my late acquaintance, Mr. John Colter, who was walk¬ 
ing alK)ut the room examining the various groups of slaves, especdidly 
the females, with the air, to use his owu expression, of both connoisseur 
and amateur, and with pretty evident indications of Ills own opinion as 
to his specim comi)Ctency to pass judgment as to the value of tbo 
article. 

Catching my eye almost at the same instant that mine rested on hiim 
ho approached mo with an air of much interest and inguired what I 
did tiiere, and what had been the success of my Mississippi travels ? “ I 
feared,” he added, in a low tone, “ when 1 read the account of that 
hanging aliair in the newspapers, that 1 had got you into a scrape. 1 
am glad to find you know liow to take care of yourself. Here m the 
south-west it is pretty necessary to have one’s eye-toeth cut, and one’s 
eyes open.” 

“ you are just the man,” I ansivered, “whom I wanted to see. Tour 
jissist.mce may now be invaluable to me. I have found her I She’e 
here! ” 

“ Here! The deuce she Ls! Whore if Oflbrod for sale ? Have you 
bought her ? ” 

I pointed out Cassy as she stood with the other women, with down¬ 
cast eyes, and apparently absorbed in Ibought. Colter prided himseSlf 
on the strength of Ids nientory, never forgetting, as he said, a face which 
he had once seen; but what could his memorj' be, in tlus case, compared 
to mine ? After two or three glances at her, ho admitted that likely 
enough I might b(> correct; but, to make all sure, while I ivalked in 
another direction, he approached her, called her by name, reminded her 
of Augusta and the slave })rison there, and fully satisfied himself, in a 
short conversation, that she was in fact the same person about whose 
sale he had quarrelled with Gouge; and tJiat person, from drcuin- 
fetances already mentioned, 1 ivas satisfied was my Cassy.^ 

Upon his inquiring of her why she was here, and if she was now to 
be sold ? she answered, that she was brought here for that puriiose; but 
that they had no right to sell her, for she was free. Her former owner, a 
Mr. Curtis, had given her free papers many years ago; but he was lately 
dead, and certain persons, claiming to be his heirs, were now attempting 
to sell her. 

Colter promised to inquire into the case, and to befriend her in the 
matter; for which she expressed great latitude, adding that she had 
all along felt confident that heaven would send her aid in some sh^e.^ 

He then hastened to report to me; and while he and I were stUF dis¬ 
cussing the subject, and considering what was best to be done, the 
auctioneer, having finished the sale of the plantation slaves, began upon 
the group of females in which Cassy stood. 

The one first placed upon the auction block was a finely-formed black 
girl, neatly dressed, her good-humoured &oe well set off by a bright- 
coloured handkerchief twisted turban-fashion about her head. Though 
apparently very young, she held in her arms, and caressed with much 
fondness, a sprightly infant of seven or eight months, quite richly 
dressed, and of a colour a good deal lighter tbaxathe mothers. *' ‘ 

. “Jemima,” shouted the auctioneer, “ first-rate chambermaid; hold 
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jrour head up, my dear, and let the gentlemen see you; brought up in 
one of the families of Virginia, a good seamstress, too”--reading 
from a patter or list containing the names and descriptions of the arti¬ 
cles on sale—“ only fifteen years of age, warranted sound and healthy in 
every particular! ” 

“ And do you sell the pappoose too, mother and child in one lot ?” 
asked a thin, squint-eyed, hard-featured fellow. 

“ You know the law don’t allow us,” said the auctioneer with a wink, 
“ to offer the mother and child sei>arately. Whoever buys the girl has 
the privile^ to lake the child^ if he chooses, at the usual rate—a dollar 
a pound for sucklings, that s the rcguhu* price everywhere; that 
you know, old fellow, as well as I. You’ve bought ’em before now, I 
reckon.” 

This drew out a laugh at, the expense of the questioner, who, how- 
ever^ did not seem to notice it; and the niictioncer having nodded assent 
to his inquiry, whether, if not so taken, the child might be had sepa¬ 
rately, the sale went on. 

“ Only throe hundred dollars offered,” cried the auctioneer; “ only 
three hundred dollars for this first-rate cliranhermaid and seamstress, 
raised in one of the first families of Virginia, sold for no fault, only to 
raise the wind.” 

“ Pretty common case with those first Virginian families,” said a 
voice from among the crowd; “ they only live by eating their niggers 


“ Warranted”—so the auctioneer wont on, without noticing the in¬ 
terruption, which raised another laugh among some of the company' 

“ warranted healthy, sound, and honest,” 

** But no virgin,” responded the voice from the crowd—a sally which 
provoked another and still more violent explosion of laughter. 

“ With privilege to take the child at a dollar a pound,” continued the 
auctioneer. “Three hundred and fifty! Pour hundred! Thank you, 
air,” with a bow and a bland smile to the bidder. “ Pour hundred and 
fifty? Did 1 hear it? Pour hundred and fifty! Pivo hundred I Can’t 
pause, gentlemen: great licap of’em here to sell to-day. All done at 
live hundred ? Pivc hundred! Going! Five hundred dollars for a 


prime Virginia wench, Avho begins young, and promises to bo a great 
breeder; only five hundred dollars! Why, upon my honour, gentle¬ 
men,’^ pausing, and laying his hammer across his breast,—xi^n my 
honour,”—this with a very decided emphasis,—“ she’s worth seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty for anybody's use; a liaiidsomc, young, good-natured, 
stout, and hemthy chambermaid and seamstress, nused in one of the 
first families of Virginia, and sold for only five hundred dollars! We 
»hall be obliged to stop the sale, gentlemen, if you don’t bid better. All 
done at five hundred dollars ? Going at five hundred dollars! Gone! ” 
And the hammer fell. “ Gone for five hundred dollars, and mighty 
cheap at that, to Mr. Charles Parker.” Hero a fat, lolly-loofing,. 
youngish gentleman stepped forward, and the black girl, looking in-" 
tently at him, and as if pleased i\ith his appearance, smiled confiduigly 
on her new purchaser. “ Mr. Parker, of course, takes the child,” the 
auctioneer continued, addressing his clerk; “ add thirty-five dollars for 
tho child, at a dollar a pound.” 

“Not at all!”—so the purchaser interposed; and as he spoke, how 
suddenly and sadly the girl’s countenance fell! “ Pve bought her for a 
''‘Vvet-nurse; 1 don’t want the brat—wouldn’t take it as a gift.” 

I could *^900, as he spoke, how the mother’s arms closed on the child, 
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as if with a convulsive grasp. I expected a scene, but the same little 
squint-eyed, hard-featured fellow, whom I had noticed before, stopped 
up to the purchaser, saying in a whisper, " Take it—tako it! I’ll 
it off your hands, and give a dollar to boot." 

As the purchaser cast a doubting sort of a look at him, some one in 
the crowd remarked, “ O, tliat’s old Stubbings, the nigger baby broker; 
ho makes a business of buying nigger babies; he’s good!” And so, ac¬ 
cepting the offer, Mr. Parker took possession of his now purchase, the 
young mother’s smiles returning, with a profusion of thanks and “ God 
bless ye’s," when she found she was to take the child with her; wholly 
unaware, as she seemed to bo, of the understanding by which the infiint 
was to become the property of Stubbing'*, the speculator in that line, 
who promised Parker, m a few' w'hispered words, to arrange matters so 
as to take the brat oil’ quietly the next day, without giving the girl a 
chanoc to make a fuss. 

“And now, gentlemen," said the auctioneer, well satisfied, apjiarently, 
that the aff’air just disposed of had ended so quietly, “ I liave now to 
offer you a most rare chance for a housekeeper." llere he read from 
the list,—“ Cassy; understands housekeeping in all its branches; per¬ 
fectly trustworthy, and warranted a member of the Methodist church! 
I (;an’t exactly say, gentlemen, that she's young, but she’s in excellent 
pnjservatLon for all that. Answers to thoEnsdisU description of ‘ fair 

-You needn’t laugh; she’s next door to white—she answers, I s^, 

to the English desorii»tion of ‘ fair, fat, and forty.’ Step up, Cassy, girl, 
and show yourself! ’’ 

O, my Cod! What did I not suffer at that moment! Yet it wa« 
ncfosssary 1o be quiet. 

Cassy had been separated from the group where I had first seen her, 
and brought forward by some of the assistants of the auction-room, to¬ 
wards the place of sale. Put instead of mounting the block, as directed, 
she stood still be.«ide it; and as all eyes w'ere drawn towards her, she 
spoke oul in a gentle, but very firm and steady tone. How that voice, 
as familiar to jiiy ear as if 1 had heard it evei^' day for the last twenty 
years, instead of hearing it now for the first time after a twenty year? 
interval,—how it went through my heart! “No?” she said, “lam 
free. By what right do you pretend to sell me ?” 

This exclamation, as may well be supposed, produced quite an excite¬ 
ment ill the auction-room. As I glanced my eye rapidly over the 
company, it was easy to discover several who seemed to sympathize 
with thi.‘* <*laim of freedom, and the auctioneer wa.s loudly called upon 
for explanations. 

“A very common case, gentlemen,’’ replied the auctioneer, “very com¬ 
mon. ’i'lie woman, no doubt, thought herself free; no doubt she has 
lived as free for several years past: but that was all by the mere indul¬ 
gence of her late owner. He’s dead, and now the heirs have taken 
possession, and offer her for sale. That’s all. Step up, Cassy, step 
on the block; you see there is uo help for it. Gentlemen, who bids ?’* 

“ Stop a moment! ” said Mr. Colter, who now quitted my side and 
stejipcd forward—" not quite so fast, sir, if you please. 1 appear here as 
this woman’s friend, fiilie is a free woman. Gentlemen "vml please to 
take warning: anybody who buys her, buys a lawsuit." 

The peremptory manner in which this was spoken seemed to throw 
cold water upon the sale. Nobody made an ofl'er, and the auctioneer, 
to shield himself from the charge of atlempUng to sell a free womiyi 
found it necessary to go into further explunatrons. 
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Tim! womanj he stated, had formerly belonged to Mr. James Curtis, a 
very worthy o.itizen, lately deceased, and well known to nmny of tne 
company. He had allowed her, for several years past, to live as a free 
woman, and no doubt the gentleman—it was Colter he alluded to— 
might have every reason for supposing her to be so; but the fact was, 
she had no free napers, or il‘ she had any, they were not in due and 
proper form; ana Mr. James Curtis having died suddenly without a 
will, his brother, Mr. Agrippa Curtis, of the well-known Boston firm of 
Curtis, Sawiu, Byrne, and Co., liad succeeded to all his property; and 
finding liis ownership of this woman unquestionable, had directed her 
to be sold; “ and here comes the owner himself,” said the auctioneer, 
“and his Boston lau 7 er with him; no doubt they can satisfy you as to 
the title.” 

As ho spoke I observed two individuals entering the room, one a very 
small man, with a liosul abopt as large jis that of a respectable tabby cat, 
and with little wandering unquiet eyes, and a compressed, pursed-up 
mouth, that might call to mind the said tabby, caught in the act of 
stealing cream, but while seeming to anticipate a box on the ear for her 
villany, still licking her chops all the whil^ aa though the cream was 
all the sweeter for having bt'eii stolen. This I afterwards understood was 
Thomas Littlebody, Esq., of Bo-^on, counsel lor at law and legal adviser 
of Mr. Agrippa Curtis, or Grip Curtis, as be was more commonly called 
among his familiars—the principal in this busines.s^ a bald-headed man 
about forty, the impenctrt.ble and immovable stplidity of whose features 
xnade it ditficult to form any conjecture, from that source, as to his 
charaoter, beyond the probauility of his not being likely to be carried 
away by any groat excess of sensibility. 

“Avery pretty story,” said (Jolter, stepping up to these two worthies 
08 they entered the room and approacmed the auctioneer, and eyeing 
them with a look that seemed to make them rather uncomfortable. 


“The company see how it is. 1 am glad to find no Jjouisianian Is con¬ 
cerned in this pitiful, kidnapping business. The woman is a.s free as you 
or I. This story about the flaw m the papers is all a humbug; nothing 
ift the world but one of your scurvy, low-lived Tankeo tricks, to put a 
few hundred dollars into the iiocket of a scoundrel. ITet, to save trouble, 
I*m willing to buy ofl* this pretence of claim for a hundred dollars. 
Gome, Mr. Auctioneer, go ahead with your sale. One hundred dollars 
—^that’s my bid.” 

" Oie hundred dollars!” repeated the auctioneer, as if mechanically— 
“gentlemen. I'm offered one hundred dollars!” 

“ I offer this,” sail Colter, looking proudly round on the company, 
“ to buy off these Yankee blood-suckers, and to secure the freedom of a 
free woman. We shall see ” he added, “ whether, under these ciroum- 
Btanoes, any southern gentleman will bid a^inst me, or”—brushing by 
Mr. Curtis and his lawyer, and darting at them a malign scowl, such as 
I hardly thought possible from so handsome a face—“ any swindling 
Yankee either.” 


Thomas Littlebody^ Esq., the Boston lawyer, started back some three 
or four paces, as if this must have certainly been meant for him. Mr. 
Grip Curtis, with that gravity and immobility which seemed to bo a 
part of his nature, stood his ground better; and opening his ^eat owl¬ 
like eyes, observed, with a drawl, “ I hope you don't intend to insinuate 
imything against my moral character! ” 

I shall, though,” rejoiced Colter, “ if you undertake to bid at your 
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own auction. It’s quite enough to palm off a free woman upon this 
respectable oomjiany, without turning huy-bidder at the sale! ” 

“ One hundred dollars is offered, gentlemen—one hundred dollars !” 
repeated the auctioneer; hut there was no further bid. 

The little squint-eyed baby-broker, who had watched the whole pro¬ 
ceeding with keen intesrest, Jis if here might bo a chance for him to turn 
an honest j^euny, once opened his mouth, as if going t<j bid; but at a 
look from Colter, he shut it as suddenly up as if his liongjie had been 
pricked with a bowie-knife; and I think Colter showed him tho handle 
of oi»e ffoni under his vest. At all events, the apparently intended bid 
died away inaudible. 

“As gentlemen don’t seem inclined to purchase,” said Mr. Grip 
Curtis, stepping forward to the auctioneer’s side, “ 1 withdraw this wo¬ 
man from the sale.” 

These words tilled me with lively alarm; but Colter’s practice^ I 
found, liad made him a match for any Yankee of the lot. He coolly 
jjroduced the advertisement, closing with these words, “ To be sold with¬ 
out reserve,’" and insisted that the sale should go on. In this, the com¬ 
pany and the auctioneer sustained him; and as no other bids were 
made, presently tho auctioneer’s hammer fell. “ Sold,” ho said, “for 
one hundred dollars, lo Mr. - 

“ Cash,” answ<‘rc(l Colter, handing out one of the very humlred dollar 
hills which he had won a few weeks before from the Uoston cotton- 


broker. “ Make out a receipted bill of this lifiston man’s claim to this 
woman, as sold to Mr. Andier Moore, of London.” 

The hill was speedily mivdc out, and, in spite of a certain degree of 
dissatisfaction visible meanwhile even through tho solemn stolidity of 
the foiled Bostonian, Colter motioning to Cassy to come with us, to 
which she responded with all alacrity, and we three left the sale-room, 
together; but iiol. before tho laughing and good-natured auctioneer had 
another woman on the au(*tion-blook, a lady’s maid of sixteen, mised in 
a goiKl Maryland family, w^arranted intact, and title unquestionably 
upon whom ho solicited a generous bid. 

I shall not undertake to describe the scene between myself and Cassy. 
when she came to recognise in me, as .she speedily did, her long-lost 
husband. Her joy at the meeting was no less exalted than mine ; but 
her suprise was greatly diminishoil liy a confident expectation which, it 
seemed, she had all along entertained, and which luid formed with her a 
settled article of belief—the hope of sanguine souls easily transforming 
ikself into faith—^that sooner or later she should certainly again find me. 
And so, like a true wife and lover, she had kept, in all this long absence, 
the best place in her heart empty, swept, and mmhshed, and waiting to 
receive mo; and now she clasped me to it, rather as him whose return 
from a long wandering she had day by day and night by night i»atiently 
expected and waited for, than as one irretrievably lost, and unexpect¬ 
edly, however welcomely, found. 

O, tie of love, and natural bond of marriage, union of hearts, which 
laws and priestly benedictions may sanction if they ohoo^, but canaot 
make; so neither can time, nor separation, nor prosperity, nor suffer¬ 
ing, nor all that unbridled power may infiiot. or helplessness submit to, 

' ^ A flAa.t.Vi tin.- HAa.f.Vi if.aolr tm/ln f.iiAA I 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

The new inif!tro55s--iuto whose hands, by the humane interference of 
Mr. Colter, Cassy had psissed from the slave-pen of those pious and 
respectable gentlemen, (iougc and MeGrab—was, as 1 knew already, 
from Colter’s account of the matter, the newly-married Is ew England 
wife of Mr. Thomas, a Mississippi cotton-})lanter. 

Horn on a little New Hampshire farm, the child of poor parents, but, 
like so many other New England girls, anxious to do something for 
herself, the new Mrs. Thomas, wiion siic first became acquainted with her 
future husband, had boon employed as one of the teachers at a fashion¬ 
able boarding-sebook at which ho had placed, for their education, tno 
young daughtei’s of his by a former wife. 

The current idea in New England of a southern cotton-planter i.s 
very much that whicli prevails, or used to prevail, in Great Jlritain of a 
West Indian. He is imagined to be a fine, bold, dashing young fellow, 
ele^nt and accomplished, amiable and charming, with plenty of money, 
and nothing to do but to amuse himself and his friends—an idea formed 
from a few specimens to be seen at watering-places, who, for the sake of 
dashing away for a few weeks at the north, run after by all the young 
women, and old ones too, with marriageable daughters on their hands, 
and stared at by all the greenhorns—are willing to sl<arve, pinch, and b(i 
dunned at home, with now and then a visit from the sheriflj for all the 
rest of the year. 

The young Mrs. Thomas that was to be, as yet Miss Jemima Devens, 
delighted at tlie idea of having captivated a southern planter, and of 
passing suddenly from poverty to riche.s, hastened hi accept the oiler of 
his heart and fortune, which Mr. Thomas made her after a week’.s 
acquaintance, in the course of which they had met tliree times. Gn- 
fortunalcly, she did not .stop to consider that, southern planter rn* not, 
Mr. Thomas was old enough to be licr father, had a vulgar, stupid, 
sleepy look, could not speak English grammatically, and was an enor¬ 
mous consumer of tobacco and brandy; his affection, even during his 
courtship, divided pretty equally, to all appearances, between chewing, 
smoking, mint julexis, and Miss JDovens, notwithstanding his frequent 
protestations that he cared for nothing in the world but her. 

That he was really in love with her, so far as it was possible for such, 
an oyster to be in love, was no doubt true; and for a young Lady without 
connections or money, deiiendent on her own efforts, with n«) charms or 
accomplishments beyond those possessed by a thousand other compe¬ 
titors, and beginning also to verge to the ago when the sinking into old 
luaidhood comes to be considered as a iiossiblo, how’cver awful contin¬ 
gency,—for sucii a young lady to be fallen in love with, even though it 
be by an oyster in the similitude of a man, is a thing not to be desiused; 

» 4 «a,nd the said human oyster having the reputation of being rich, and able 
to support Jier in idleness and luxury, what proportion of girls of the ago 
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and in the position of Miss Devens, vhethor in New England or Oldi 
or el^evt'liere, would refuse to accept him for a husband ? 

Miss Devens did confess to some litt-te misgiving on one point. She had 
a great horror of negroes—a natural antipathy, as she thought; though 
she did remember, that when a very little girl, they used to frighten her 
into good behaviour by threatening to give her away to an old black 
w'oinaUj the only bkck person anywdiere in the neighbourhood of the 
village in which she was born, who lived all alone by herself, in a little 
hut Mirrounded by woods, where she sold root beer in the summer-time 
to the passers-by, dealt iu all sorts.of herbs, as to which she was reported 
to be wojulrous knowing, and had, besides, at least among the children, 
the reputation of being a witch. 

The. idea of going to live upon a plantation where she would have 
nobody about lior hardly hut black people did stagger her resolution a 
little; till Mr. Thomas reassured her by suggesting how comfortable it 
was to own one’s own servants, whom one could make do just as one 
pleased, and by the information that there were plenty of lighl-coloured 
people among the slaves, and that she should have a maid of her own 
as near white as possible—a promise on the strength of which Cassy 
had been bought for her, as already mentioned. 

The new Mrs. ^J'homas had ])icturod to herself, as her destined future 
home, an elegant villa, splendidly furni.shed, surrounded with beautiful 
and fragrant tropical shrubbery, except the inevitable nuisanije of the 
negroes,—to which she hoped to iu.!Custoni herself in time, or for which, 
she was willing to acficpi the orange blossoms as an antidote,—a perfect 
southern panwlisc. Mr. Thomas, it is true, good, easy man, had never 

I iromisod her anything of the sort; but as young ladies often will, she 
lad taken it all for granted as a matter of course. Judge, then, of her 
diSfippointnient, when, on reaching Mount Flat,—for that was the 
naini! which IMr. Thomas had riven to his plantation, determined, ns ho 
s;ud, to stick to the truth, and yet not to be out-done by any of the 
IMoiint Fleasants, Monticellos, and other high-sounding names of the 
neighbourhood,—judge of her surprise to find her ox])ectcd villa in the 
shape of four log houses, connected together by a floored and covered 
passage, withouii carpets, iiaper-hangings, or even plaster, and withroofe 
so imperfect that in every Heavy storm of rain, every room of the four, 
except only that used as her bed-room, was completely afloat. Some 
detached log-houses, at a little distance on either side, served as 
additional sleeping-rooms, and others, a little in the roar, as kitchen 
and storehou.sc.s- and still farther back, but still in sight of the principal 
mansion, was a long string of miserable little huts, the town, as tHey 
called it, occupied by the plantation slaves. As to shrubbery, there were 
no enclosures at all about the house, except one, half dec^ayed, of what 
seemed to have been intended as a garden, but which was now quite 
grown uj) with weeds and bushes. The hogs, the mules, a few half-starved 
cows, and a whole bevy of naked negro childreu, ranged freely about 
the house; and though there seemed once to have been some attempts 
at sliriibbcry, that was now all ruined and destroyed. 

The former Mrs. Thomas, boloiiging. as she always took pains to let 
the company know, to one of the first tamilies of Virginia, was in fact a 
very notable woman, whose masculine temper and active spirit had 
counterbalanced, so far as domestic affairs were concerned, the dozy 
disposition of her husband. By dint of bustling, scolding, and the free- 
use of llie cowhide, which she wielded with a gri^ and dexterity hardly* 
to be attained except by those females who have iiad the advantage of a 
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thorouf^lily southern education in the best families, she had contrived to 
teep things in tolerable order; but shortly after her death, some six 
years before, the man whom she had employed to keep the garden and 
the grounds about the house had been taken off and placed in the cotton 
iielc4 and everything in the house and around it had siufje been left to 
take care of itself; and with the results that, might have been expected, 
there not being in the house a whole piece of furniture of any descrip¬ 
tion, and the entire aspect of things as untidy, uncomfortable, neglected, 
and dilapidated as can well be imagined. 

To complete tlie dismay of Mrs. Thomas, and wl>at gave a good deal 
of a shock to her New England ideas, among the black children whom 
she found running and romping in front of the house at the moment of 
her arrival—the whole group having, in fact, assembled to welcome hoihe 
master and the new mistress—were quite a number of boys and rirls 
eight or ten years old, naked as they were lK)rn, or with only some mig- 
ment of a tattered and liltliy shirt hanging about them, begrimed ivifli 
dirt, and shouting and chattering, a* she said to (Jassy, like so many 
imps of the evil one himself. 

But within the house a still mone disagreeable receirtion awaited her. 
She found the keys and the general direction of allairs under the 
management of a tall, portly, middle-jiged black woman, commonly 
called aunt Emma, of formidable size and strength, wrho, having been a 
favourite up;^r servant, and sort of prime minister, of the late Mrs. 
Thomas, hud succeeded, on her death, to the general control of the 
household. In the kitchen ruled supreme aunt Dinah, another big 
black woman, whose face plainly enough betrayed the irritability of her 
temper, stimulaiod from tiuie to time by pretty free draughts of whisky. 
It is not necessary to mention the other servants, who w^erc in complete 
subordination to those two, but all of whom, with aunts Emma and 
Dinah at their head, it soon appeared, were parties to a conspirfwjy to set 
at nought the authority of the new Mrs. Thomas, and to make her a 
mere cipher in her own house. 

By some means or other, probably from one of Mr. Thomas’s daughters, 
whom the new-marned pair had brought home with them, they soon 

g ot hold of the information that the new mistress was nothing but the 
aughter of a poor man, who worked for his living with his own hands, 
and herself only a poor sclioolma’am; nor could a contempt more 
sovereign of such humble, plebeian, pitiful origin be evinced by the 
daintiest female aristocrat that ever wore white kid slippers, than by 
the black housekeeper and the black cook. 

“Pretty times these, indeed! very fine times, certainly!” exclaimed 
aunt Emma^ with a most ominous shako of the head, and imitating with 
great exactness the tone, manner, and words of her deceased mistress, 
the first Mrs. Thomas, whose repro.sontative and successor she seemed 
to consider herself to be, and equally bound to look out for the honour 
of the family,—"fine times these, aunt Dinah I that you and I, raispd 
in one of the first families of Virginia, should have one of these good-for- 
nothing, no account, poor folks put over our heads,—and a Yankee too ! 
O, aunt Dinah, who would a-thought it, that two quality niggers like 
you and I, raised in one of the first families <ff Virginia, and always 
accustomed to decent society, should have to take up with a Yankee 
mistress ? What in heavems and earth could possess poor Massa Thomas, 
that, having once had such a wife as old mistress was, belonging to one of 
.^the first families of Vimnia, he must needs go and bring home this little 
Yaukpe ppbody, to disgrace us and him too ?” Such was one of a great 
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number of similar outbursts, which Gassy, and indeed Mrs, Thomas 
herself, could hardly fail to overhear, since the discontented housekeeper 
made very little privacy of her griefs. 

So far, indeed, did she carry it, that when the new Mrs. Thomas, after 
being in the house for three or four weeks, intimated to aunt Emma her 
intention to assume in person the position of housekeeper, and called 
upon her to give up the keys, she snapped her fingers with aigniheant 
contempt in the face of her new mistress, and alwolutely refused, li or old 
misl-ress—no poor body but born of one the first families of Virginia—had 
brought her into Ma.s.sa Thomas’s family, and had made her house¬ 
keeper, and on her death-lKid had made her husband promise that he 
would never sell her, but that she always should be housekeeper; and 
housekeeper she meant to be in spite of all the Yankee women and poor 
white folks in creation. 

Missis might be content to manage those servants she had brought in 
lierself. She had brought in one. to lie sure, though, according to all 
accounts, poor dear Massa Thomas had to buy her with hL* own money, 
and to pay a pretty round price, too. Bui what right had she to come 
in and undertake to domineer over old mistress’s servants ? And here 
aunt Emma burst out into a loud laugh, partly in defiance, and partly in 
derision, at being (ialled upon to give up the keys by such a poverty- 
stricken Yankee interloixT,—she,—so she wound up, folding her arms, 
and drawing herself up to her full heighf, exjictly as the late Mrs. 
Thomas used to do, — she who had been raised m one of the first 
families in Virginia! Hut aunf Emma soon sunk down from tliis high 
pitch, subsiding into a flood of tears at the thought, a-s she expressed it, 
of what poor dear, dead mistress would say, . 41 c, born in one of the first 
families of Virginia, who hated a Yankee as she did a toad or a snake, 
always speaking of them as in fact no better than a set of free niggers, 
—an opinion iu which aunt Emma seemed very cordially to join,—^to 
come back, :md find her turned out, and the keys in the hands of a 
Yankee! 

There is nothing like a strong will, and by virtue of it the slave may 
sometimes usurp the place of the master. The new Mrs. Tliomas made 
grievous complaints to her husband, insisting that aunt Emma should 
Be whipped and sent into the field. But the good-natured, easy old 
gentleman was so accu.stomed to be himself managed by her, and sq 
tickled at the idea of aunt Emma’s contempt for the Y'^ankees, which he 
himself more than half shared, that ho showed a strong disiKisition to 
lake hor part; nor was it till after a six months’ struggle, and a long 
scries of curtain lectures, in which particular the wife had the advan¬ 
tage of the housekeeper, that she finally succeeded in getting pos.so.ssion 
o! the keys, and aunt Emma fairly out of the house. She insisted very 
strenuously upon having hor sent down the river and sold; or at least 
tliat she should he set to work in the field, and especially that she 
should have a sound flogging for her insolence; but Mr. Thomas would 
consent to neither. Mr.s. Thomas was welcome to flog aunt Emma 
much as she pleased. The late Mrs. Thomas did sometimes use the 
Gowskiu on her, he believed ; but during the six years that she had been 
housekeeiier for him, he never had had occasion to do it, and he shouldn’t 
begin now. The most he could be persuaded to do, was to put her out 
of Mrs. Thomas’s sight, by hiring her out somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood,—poor Mrs. Thomas complaining, in a sort of prophetic ^irit 
that he wanted to keep her near by, when she, ^is poor we, was dead« 
and gone, as she soon should be, to nave lier for hLs housekeeper again. 
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Uut, though the black housekeeper was thus at last got rid of, the 
black cook proved a more formidable enemy. Aunt Dinah’s skill in 
cookery*was oy no means contemptible, and Mr. Thomas, who was 8ome<^ 
thing of an epicure, had become so accustomed to her particular dish^, 
that nobody else could suit him. All poor Mrs. Thomas’s efforts to dis¬ 
lodge aunt Dinah from the kitchen proved, in consequence, unavailing. 
She had nothing to do,—so Mr. Thomas told her,—but to keep out of 
the kitchen, and let aunt Dinah alone. Dut that Mrs. Thomas could 
not do. She had a great passion for bustling, manai;ing, meddling, fret¬ 
ting, and scjolding, and .scarcely a day passed without an encounter 
betw een her and auni Diuali, whom she accused, not altogether with¬ 
out reason, of not having the slightest idea either of order or neatness, 
—accusations which aunt Dinah was accustomed to retori- by a sort of 
growling observations to herself, that poor folks couldn’t be expected to 
understand or duly value tlie kitebeu management of quality cooks. 

So far did this feud go, that Mrs. Thomas declared at last her appre¬ 
hension of licing poisoned, arid for some months wmdd cat nothhig ex¬ 
cept what Oassy prepared for her with her own hands; though wliether 
it was aunt Dinah’s dirt, or sometliing more fatal, that she dreaded, 
Gafi.sy could never clearly make out. 

In the midst of all those tribulations, which, as she complained, wwo 
wearing her out by inchas, and bringing her fast to the grave, aggra¬ 
vating the fever and ague by which she constantly suffered poor Mrs. 
Thomas had no confidant or consoler except only Cas.sy. Tlie nearest 
neighbours were three or four miles off'. Ine ladies of those establisli- 
menls—where there were any, for several of the neighbouring planters 
preferred a slave housokeeiier to a white wife — were from Virginia 
and Kentucky, holding Yankees in almost as much contempt as aunt 
Dinah did—a prejudice which Mrs. Thomas had too little force of cha¬ 
racter, or power of niakiug herself either useful or agreeable, to be able 
to overcome. Iler husband was pretty poor company at best. How¬ 
ever it might have been in the days of his courtship, nis wife had long 
since ceased to compete, in his affections, with his more favourite cigar, 
mint julep, and chaw of tobacco; and to get rid, as he said, of her eter- 
nsd comi>raints about nothing, he kepi out of her way as much as pos¬ 
sible. Her step-daughter, a girl of fourteen, seemed to be in the con- 
miracy with aunt Dinah against her, as were the washer-woman, seam¬ 
stress, and all the rest of the house-servants: and such was the state of 
nervous uneasiness in which they kept her, breaking out oe-casionaJly 
into exhibitions by no means very lovely, that she expressed one day to 
Gassy her apprehensions, lest these ugly black creatures would not only 
be the destruction of her health and good looks, which suffered a good 
deal under the effects of the ague, but the ruin of her soul also. She- 
was sure that living on a plantation was no place to fit folks for 
heaven. 

Gassy was impressed with a strong feeling of gratitude towards her 
unfortunate mistress. She greatly pitied, as well the infirmities of her 
temper, soured by sickness and disappoiniraent, and failure in every¬ 
thing, as the miserable lonelines.s and substantial state of slavery into 
which she had sold herself; a state all the more disagreeable to her 
naturally bu.sy and bustling temperament, since the post assigned her 
seemed to be, though bearing the name of mistress, to do nothing and 
to be nobody. Exerting herself by every means to calm, comfort, and 
^ divert her—an office for which she wjia well fitted by her own uniform, 
sweet, and sunny di^msition—Gassy became entirely indispensable to 
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her suffering mistress. This placed her in a rather delicate position as 
to the other servants, who were inclined to include her in their hostility 
and antipathy to Mrs. Thomas. But her sweet temper and friendly 
disposition soon overcame all that. Some little favours and judicious 
compliments—since she always took a decided pleasure in making others 
happy—-secured for her even the good-will of the formidable aunt 
Binah herself, into whose dominions she was thus able to venture with 
an impunity never vouchsafed to the mistress. 

Little as there was, any way, of Mrs. Thomas, either of intellect or 
heart, this assiduity and good-will on the part of Casay, though even she 
was not safe from occasional bursts of impatience and ill temper, were 
by no means thrown away upon her. Binding that Cfiasy had never 
been taught to read—an accomplishment which none of her former kind 
mistresses had thought necessary—she volunteered to teach her, and her 
little boy also; and she persevered in it, notwithstanding the ocwisional 
jocular threats of Mr. Thomas to have her prosecuted under the act 
against teaching slaves to read. Indeed, she seemed to take so much 
consolation in having at last found souiething to do, that, besides 
teaching Cassy various kinds of needlework, in which she was an 
adept, also gave her lessons on a piano, which Mr. Thomas had 
bought at the north, at the time of his marriage, and which came round 
by water. Nor was it long before Cassy*s correct ear for music made 
her a. greater proficient than her nustress, which, indeed, was not saying 
much. 

So things passed away during three or four years, till a bilious fever, 
which carried off Mrs. Thomas, exposed Cassy to new vicissitudes. She 
was no louger needed at Mount Flat, and in hopes tc get back the laige 
sum he had paid for her, Mr. Thomas sent her off with her child to 
New Orleans to be sold. 

Among the purchasers who there presented themselves was a Mr. 
Curtis, as ('assy afterwards learned, a. native of Boston, and well con¬ 
nected there. Like many others from the same city, he had come to New 
Orleans while still quite young. Afterwards entering into business him¬ 
self, and succeeding in it, instead of marrying, ho had, a.s is customary 
enough ivith the northern adventurers in that city, fallen into the 
habits of the place, and formed a connection with a handsome, young, 
hght-coloured slave, whom ho had purchased, and for whom he enter¬ 
tained so strong an affection, as to have felt very seriously her recent 
death, leaving behind her a little daughter some three or four years 
younger than our l)oy Montgomerj'. 

Being of a domestic disposition, and desirous of filling up this break 
in his household ostablishment, Mr. Curtis, when his grief was a little 
assuaged, had become a visitant, with that view, of the slave-warehouses; 
and Cassy having at once very decidedly struck his fancy, he made a 
purchase of her and of her child. I relate all this very coolly; but 
imagine, reader, if you can, how I must have felt, when, ignorant of the 
event. 1 first heard the story from Cassy’s own lips! 

Duly installed in the superintendence of Mr. Curtises household, 
which at this time was on a small and modest scale, and in the care of 
his little daughter, it was not long before Mr. Curtis intimated to her, 
in a very delicate way,—for he was thoroughly amiable, and in every 
respect a gentleman,—bis disposition to place the relation between them 
on a more intimate footing. 

He ajjpeared a good deal surprised, contrasting, it is probable, Cassy’s^ 
behaviour with his former experience, at the <3bolness with^which his’ 
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advances were received, and her attempts to seem not to understand 
them; but as he prided himself—and not without reason—on his per¬ 
sonal attractions and winning ways with the w^omen, and was, besides, 
so much more a man of sentiment than of passion, as to prize the pos¬ 
session of a woman’s heart, however humble, far beyond that of her 
person, this only piqued liis vanity, and made him the more resolved to 
mahe a conquest of her. 

Nor, indeed, when the master condescends to make love to the .slave, 
the man of the superior class to the woman of the inferior one, a king 
to a subject, a nobleman to a peasant, or even, if he takes the fancy, to the 
wife of a citizen, are such conquests in generm very difficult. In the case 
of the slave woman, however transient the connection, it still for the 
moment elevates her from her own humble level to that of her lover; 
and in so doing docs more to raise her in her own eyes, and those of 
her class, than any connection she can nassibly form within that class,— 
a connection called marriage, pcrhajis, hut only by courtesy; since it is 
not so any more than the other, being, like that other, in the eye of the 
law, but a transient cohabitation, creating no rights of any sort, giving 
no paternity to the children, and dissoluble not only at the caprice of 
the man, but at that also of the mast er and his creditors. 

That very same pridcj in fact, which impels the woman of the su¬ 
perior class to shrink with a horror, which seems to her instintjtive, 
from any connection "with the men of the inferior class, as a dcCTadation 
from her own level a sentiment not regulated by colour, but by condi¬ 
tion, since a white woman of refinement and education would iust as 
soon think of marrying a negro as one of your newly-imported Irish 
clod-hoppers, even though he might be an Apollo in figure, and, when 
the dirt was washed ofi', a perfect Adonis in complexion,—that same 
pride imiMjls the slave ivoman readily to throw herself into the arms of 
any man of the sunenor class who condescends to honour her with his 
notice; that very desire for a standing in the w^orld which makes the 
free woman so coy and reserved, making the slave woman yielding and 
easy,—since, looked at merely with that eye of prudence, by which, more 
than b;^ choice, sentiment, or passion, the conduct of women in this 
behalf is everywhere regulated, a left-handed marriage with any man 
of the superior rank is every way more advantageous than anything to 
be hoped from any right-handed marriage—even if that were possible, 
which it is notr-^with a person of her own degraded condition. 

There was, indeed, notliing but Gassy’s affection for me—exposed now 
to a test such as female constancy, in civilized countrie.s, is seldom tried 
by—and a romantic idea which she had taken up that, sooner or later, 
we should certainly again find each other, that could have made her 
proof against the efforts of Mr. Curtis to win her affections; efforts, as 
ne laugningly told her, enough to have made him husband of half the 
white girls in New Orleans or Boston cither. 

Bc^es being a man of sentiment, of a delicacy not to be extinguished 
even by a residence in an atmosphere so corrupt as that of New Or¬ 
leans, Mr. Curtis had also a good deal of romance in his composition. 
He could not but applaud a constancy and tenderness of which he de¬ 
sired himself to become the object; but he begged Cassy not to throw 
away her youth and her charms in an unavailing widowhood—since the 
separation between her and me was in all respects equivalent to death— 
nor, out of a mere fancy, to persist in refusing a position for herself and 
her child the best that she could hope; since he promised, in fact, to 
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reward her compliance by a gift of freedom, in due time, to herself and 
the boy. 

If she had any repugnance or dislike to hm. he would not push the 
matter; but ought she, out of a mere fanciful caprice, to refuse this 
gratification to him, and provision for herself? 

Finding that, she was a Methodist, he even promised to call in a mi¬ 
nister of that persuasion to consecrate their union, if she had scruples 
on that score; and he strongly advised her to ask the counsel of the one 
at whose chapel she usually attended. 

Though the Methodists hold that a marriage between two slaves, cele¬ 
brated by one of their minister, is, in the eye of God, every way wm- 
plete and binding on the .parties—-who, according to Methodist ideas, 
nave souls to be saved as well as white people—yet, notwithstanding the 
famous text, “ Whom God hath joined together let not man put asun¬ 
der,” they have been obliged, in thg slave states of America^ to concede 
the supremacy of man; and to admit that parties separated hy the com¬ 
mand of a master, or the operation of the slave-trade, may rightly 
enough marry again, even though they know their former partners to 
bo living. They excuse this by saying, that they do it of necessity; 
since the people, having little taste for celibacy, will form new con¬ 
nections: and they may a.s well sanction wliat thevcannot help; the 
.same excuse whi(ih they give for allowing their enuroh memwrs to 
hold slaves—the pious brethren will do it whether or no; a policy, in 
both cases, seeming to look rather to the numbers than to the purity of 
the church, and, perhaj).'*, partaking something more of the wisdom of 
the MTijcnt than of the Iiarmlossncss of the dove. Hut upon this high 
point of ecclesiastical policy I shall not venture to express a decided 
opinion. 

The Methodist clergyman, whom Cassy consulted on this occasion, 
strongly urged her to accept of Mr. Curtis’s oilers, which he assured her 
she might do—considering all the ciroumstances of the case—with a 
perfectly sale conscience, esi)eoially if he was called in to consecrate this 
new connection, which wrould thus become a perfect marriage in the eye 
of Heaven, however human laws might not so regard it. 

But spite of tlio urgency of Mr. Cunis, and the advice of the minister, 
still, every time that she pressed our boy 1.0 her bosom, the image of her 
lost husband rose uj) before her, and something said in her heart, He 
lives! ho love.s you! do not give him up ! 

So things went on for a year or more, Mr. Curtis still patiently wait¬ 
ing the eifeots of time and perseverance, when he was seized by a violent 
attack of yellow fever, which brought him to death’s door, and from 
which he recovered only after a tedious and protracted convalescence. 
It was now Cassy’s turn to show her sense of the kindness and delicacy 
with which she had been treated, and of the favour with which her 
master had regarded her. Night and day she was his constant and 
most assiduous nurse; and the physicians, of whom, at different times, 
three or four had been called in, all agreed that it was nothing but her 
tender care—all that a sister, a mother, a wife could have bestowed—to 
which he was indebted for his life. 

Having been religiously educated in his childhood, the near prospect 
of death and the leisure and solitude of his tedious and painful recovery 
served to recall many ideas which the tumult of business, the gaiety of 
youth, the gross, sensual, worldly atmosphere in which he had so long 
lived, had well-nigh extinguisLed. It was plain, indeed, that Mr. Curtis ^ 
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rose from his sick bed—whether from the effect of physical or moral 
causes, or of both combined—in many respects an altered man, as if , 
indeed twenty years or more liad suddenly been added to his age: not 
less amiable or genial, but graver, and with thoughts less bent on him¬ 
self : though he could never, at any time, have been accused of being 
a selfish man. 

One of the first things he did, when he was recovered enough to sit 
up, was to execute a duplicate deed of manumission for Gassy and her 
child, to go into effect as soon as the law would allow, she meanwhile 
to superintend his household, receiving a cerhdn monthly allowance. 
He also , as Gassy understood, executed at the same time a deed of manu¬ 
mission of his little daughter Eliza, who still remained under Gassy’s 
care, growing up a nice companion and playmate for our little Mont¬ 
gomery, 

When the children arri\ed at the proper age, Mr. Curtis hiwl sent 
them to New England for an education; first Montgomery, and after¬ 
wards Eliza, who was sent on the care of Mr. Curtis’s brother 
Agrippa, and placjod by liim, at Boston, in a select, fashionable, aristo¬ 
cratic female school 

Montgoniory, having spent two or three years at a New England 
academy, had been afterwards placed in a counting-house in New 
York, and had lately, through the patronage of his kind benefactor, 
been established there in a business for himself connected with the New 
Orleans trade. 

Cjissy’s monthly allowau<je in the way of wages having, in the course 
years, and withtne addition of interest, which Mr. Curtis scrupulously 
allowed her, accumulated to a considerable sum, he had lately invested 
it for her in the purchase of a small house and garden, in the suburbs 
of the city, to wmicli,—as Mr. Curtis contemplated travelling at the 
north and in Europe for his health—she had s<jine time before removed. 

Everything thus, she said, had gone well with her, as if .she had been 
a chosen favourite of Providence; except, indeed, the long-deferred 
fulfilment of her still cherished hope of again finding me. But this long 
course of singular prosperity had at length been suddenly and most 
frightfully overcast. 

News came that Mr. Curtis, while on his way to Boston, in ascend¬ 
ing the Ohio river, had been .seriously injured by the burstmg of a 
boiler; and this was followed, not long after, by information of his 
death. When this occurred, which wjis only a few w'eeks previous, 
Montgomery was employed m his business at New York, and Eliza 
was still at school at Boston. She was a beautiful and elegant girl; 
her liquid dark eyes, long black hair, and brunette complexion, in 
strung contrast to the prevailing tjiie of beauty in those regions in 
which light hair, light eye.s, and blond complexions so generally pre- ' 
dominaiie. She had, besides, a grace and elegance of movement very 
seldom seen in New England,—where everybody is more or less awk-i 
ward,—and all the freedom and vivacity of a bird, without the least 
touch either of that blunt, masculine rudeness, or of that embarrassed 
self-consciou.sness which spoils the address of so many of the Boston 
women. These, by the way, are Eliza’s criticisms, not mine; and I 
shall, therefore, not hold myself answerable for their correctness. 

She passed for the only daughter of Mr. Curtis, the rich merchant of 
New Orleans, by a Spanish creole wife of his who had died many years 
ago; and as the reputation of an heiress was i,hus added to her per^nol 
altra'dions, you maybe sure that she received a great many attentions; 
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nor vras she without offers even of marriage from some young sprigs of 
the Boston aristocracy; but to these she paid no sort of attennon, as 
she and Montgomery had been promised to each other from early child- 
hood. 

On receiving information of the accident to bis brother, Mr. Agrijppa 
Curtis had set off for Pittsburg, where he was; and in three or four 
weeks he returned with the news of Ms brother’s death. 

While mourning mth all tiie energetic grief natural to her age and 
origin over this sad news, Eliza found herself strangely neglected 
by ner late fond school companions, not one of whom came near her; 
and while she was wondering what the matter could be, she received a 
note from the teacher, with the information that he could not allow her 
in his school any longer. It seems that a report had suddenly spread, 
that Eliza had African blood in her veins; that she was not Mr. 
Curtis’s lawful child, nor his heir, hut only the daughter of a slave 
woman. 

Most fierce was the indication expressed by the mothers of Eliza’s 
school companions, especially by the daughter of a drunken tallow- 
chandler, who had married in her youth the keeper of a small jgrocery 
and CTOg-shop, but whose husband, having gone into the business of 
distilling, had acquired a great fortune, had bought a house in Beacou- 
stree^ and being, like his wife, of a pushing and aspiring chsposition, 
had, by a liberal expenditure of money, fdaced her at the head of the 
fashion in Boston. This aristocratic lady thbught it a most scandalous 
shame,—and she found many sympathizers,—that people of good family 
should be so shockingly imposed upon, as to Imve such a coloured 
trollop insinuated into the same school with their well-bom dau^ters. 
Wasu\ there a school down in Belknap-street especially intended for- 
coloured folks, and why hadn’t she been sent there? This sketch of 
this Mrs. Highflyer,—for that was the name of this fashionable Boston : 
lady,—I must also credit to Elizsu who, to confess the truth, viras a good 
dem of a rogue and a mimic, with an eye to the ridiculous, and a little 
tendency to caricature. 

Nobody seemed to sympathize more completely with Mrs. Highflyer 
than Mn Agrippa Curtis himself, though he had known perfectly well 
Eliza’s origin from the beginning, and had been himself the person to 
introduce her into Boston society, and the fashionable school she hid 
attended. His relation to his deceased brother, of whose property lie 
gave himself out as the heir, made it improper for him, he said,-to 
express himself freely as to ms singular conduct, in the introduction 
info the fashionable society and respectable families of Boston of such a 
low person; though, in fact his brother was a strong unacoountabfo 
man in many respects, and. to him quite unfathomable. But he did' 
not hesitate to express himself in the most decided terms to poor Eliza, 
when she called upon him for protection and advice, going so for as 
actually to order her out of his house, as a vile cheat and impostor. 

The keeper of the foshionable boarding-house where she lodged was 
prompt to imitate these aristocratio examples; in fact, the boarders 
wemselves were all up in arms, especially the women,—for tlie men dfid 
not seem to have so much objection to her,—tl^eatening to leave if slie 
were not turned out; and the i>oor cm m%ht, perhaps, have been 
obliged to sleep in the street, had not a uttiie mUliner, to whom she had 
formerly shown some kindnesses, taken her home, even at the risk of 
offending all her fashionable customers. . ^ 

She wrote at once to Montgomery, at New 'york, who <M|pie gn im- 
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mediately to her awistanoe. Hapi^mag to meet Mr. Agrippa Curtis in 
State-8ti^ aibout the tune of uuch change, he express^ to him, in 
pretty ^lain terms, his sense of his conduct. That gentleman—he 
passed for such in Boston, notwithstanding a prevailing rumour that 
we xtkercaatile firm of Curtis, Sawin, Byrne, and Co., to which he be- 
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a, ; a polite allusion to Montgomery’s descent, a ciroumstanoo 

with which Mr. Grip Curtis had become well acquainted in visits to 
his brother at New Orleans. Montgomery rephed hy knocking the 
■eoundrel down on the spot^ and one of the hystanders having the good 


around them, in order, as they said, to have fair play; perhaps, too, for 
the better chance of enjoying Mr. Grip’s capers and contortions, which, 
aa Montgomery wrote to his mother, were highly ridiculous. 

Mr. A^ppa Curtis immediately made u complaint at the police court, 
before which Montgomery was had up and fined twenty dollars. He 


As Mont^mery, so soon as he had got bail in Mr. Grip Curtis’s suit, 
was preparing to taJee Eliza with hiiu to New York, a letter to her 
arrived from a Mr. Gilmore, a lawyer in Now Orleans, who had all along 
been thoconfidentia] adviser and law agent of Mr. Curtis, informing her 
4>f Mx, Curtis’s death, and that certain busiuebs aflairs indispensably 
;;requixed her immediate prusonce at New Orleans, and enclosing a draft 
w pay her passage and enienses. On reaching Now York a sinulnr let¬ 
ter was found there for Montgomery. Neither of the young people hud 
ai» reason to imagine that these letters were md written in perfect good 
Atith. They knew Mr. < jilmore as a portly, round-faced, bnulmg, bbno- 
volent-looking, white-haired, oldish gentleman, of nliom A#. JamOb 
Curtis thought very highly; and as they had abundant reason*! for sup¬ 
posing that he had made some provision for them by will, it seemed 
reasoiiable enough ^at their presence at New Orleans might be nooes- 
sary. But some business arra^ements required Montgouioi'y’s previous 
.attoutiem, and sending on Eliza by packet^ he proposed to follow himself 
•8 soon as he could. 


Arriving safely at New Orleans much about the some time that I did. 
El^ liad gone directly to Cassy’s house, w'ho, in a day or two, had 
waited on Mr. Gilmore to inform him of her arrival. The deceased Mr. 
Curtis had several times assured Gassy, and particularly just before he 
left New Orleans the last time, that ho had iu his will remembered her 
and Montgomery, and had provided handsomely for Eliza. She made 
aome inquiries of Mr. Gilmore on this subject; but the lawyer answered 
hst evasively, telling her that it would bo necessary for Eliza to call at 
lua house at a certain hour the next day. 

She went; but did not return. CaBsy passed a sleepless night of 
anxiety and alarm, and was preparing the next morning to go to Mr. 
Gilmore’s in pursuit of her, when, by tho hand of a black boy, she 
received a little crumbed note from Eliza, written, apparently in great 
haste,. wi1|h a pencil oma blank leaf torn from some book, stating that she 
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was held as prisoner m Mr. Gilmore’s house, as his ‘»lav^ bought, as he 
pretended, of Mr. Awippa Curtis, who had just arrived from Boston, 
claiming the eniiro inheritance of his brother’s property, and her^ag 
a part of it! Gassy was horror-struck at this temblo news; but while 
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she was eonsidering whom to apply ta and what could be done, Mr. 
Agrippa Curtis, accompanied by his Boston lawyer, by Mr. Gilmore 
and two or three black servants, entered her house, claiming to tAke 
possession of that and her, as his property; and it was as a sequel 
this seizure that she had been exposed for ^6 in the auction-room where' 
I had so providentially found her, and but for which, spite of her pro¬ 
testations to claims of freedom,—which she had no means to substani^te, 
since the very person in whose hands her free-papers were, had proved 
traitor and kidnapper,—she would doubtless have been sold into some 
new bondage. 

Such was the story of which, at our first interview, Cassy gave me a 
brief and hasty outline, the particulars of which 1 afterwards learnt 
more at length. 

Thank God, I pressed her to my heart once more,—my own, my own 
true wife! 

But my boy, my son, and her whom Ca^y claimed and wept for » 
her dear, dear daughter,—what should bo done fbr Eliza and Montg^ 
mery, tlio oue already betrayed,and entrapped, the other in gipot 
danger to be so ? ^ * * 

Again I called Colter into our counciL^d again 1 found him prompt 
to sympathize, and ready to act; quite delighted, indeed, as be said, to 
help lu counter-working these two Yankee soouudrels, who hod no 
doubt (’ouspircd togetlior to destroy Mr. Curtis’s wi|L and to divide the 
estate lietweeu them; seeking to reduce Cassy and Eliea, and nroluil^ 
Montgomery too, to slavery, not so much for tho sake of what they 
would sell for,—ho didn’t suppose that even these cursed skinflint BoStcm . 
kidnappers, mean opinion os ho had of Yankees generally, from what 
had soon of thorn at tho south, were quite mean enough for that,—bttl 
because that would he the most convenient way to dispose of them; for 
if allowed to retain their freedom, they might yet make trouble, e«qpO- 
cially i& some uuoxiiccted dupheate of the w'ill should ever happen to 
turn up. 

As to Montgomery, indeed, it seemed that Mr. Grip Curtis had n' 
special grudge ag:un.st him. in fact), as we afterwards heard, be bidt 
bought, immediately after his arrival at New Orleans, an immense oole- 
hide, in order, when the young man was once in his liower, andseouri^ 
tied up, to take satisfactory revenge upon him lor his State-atMiet 
heating. , • 

With respect to Eliza, it afterwards turned out, that theyetTn^ieot-^ 
able and pioub Mr. Gilmore had been so captivatw at first sight by M te 
I>ersonal charms and Boston accomplishments, as to !^ve come at 
to the conclusion to appropriate her and them to his own use, unc 
pretence of ownershijp, and by tho rights whioh the Iw my" 
master. I say pious Mr. Gilmore, for during a visit to New Ywk i 
two or three years before, he had been oonverted to Unitarian Ci^ 
nity by the preaching of that same eloquent Dr. Dewey, whose pat 
zeal I nave already had oc lasion to refer to; and he had smoe ei^nKHl 
himself with so much zoid to get up a Unitarian sooie^ wNewOriean^ 
as to Imvo acquired the nickname of the Deaoon, by which he W4s gooo- 
rally known among his lighter-minded aoquiuntances. . ^ 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


' On Mr, Colter’s suggostion, and in order to have the assistance of the 
kw, if we could get any from that quarter, I proceeded with him to 
ask the advice of an eminent oonusellor. 

With respect to Cassy, as 1 had bought up Mr. Grip Curtis’s pre¬ 
tended claim to her, she seemed safe enough; esiiedally as. by the law of 
Ijouisiana, more humane and reasonable in this paiticukr than that 
of any other slave-state, a master, after allowing his slave to live as free 
for ten srears, even without any formal emancipation, cannot after that 
renew his claim of ownership; and it would not he difficult to T)rove that 
Casey had for more than ton years past been recognised as free by the 
deceased Mr. Curtis. #But me case'of Eliza, and e»g[)ecially of Mont¬ 
gomery, appeared 1 1 he siirrdBided by many legal difficulties. 

Ko one m Louisianss as appeared by an extract which the lawyer read 
to us fh)m the Code JVoir, or Slave Code, can emancipate a slave, except 
tw tmecial act of tbe legislature, unless that slave has attained the age 9 f 
thirty years, and has behaved well for at least four years preceding his 
^nanoipation. Nor, according to the decision of the courts, are any 
emanoipations, in case of slaves under thirty, to be obtahlished by the 
mem allowance of freedom. By another provision of the same code, 
children horn of a mother then in a state of slaveiv^ follow the condition 
of their mother, and are consequently slaves, and belong to the master 


of the mother; or as the civil code of Louisiana expresses it, “ the chil¬ 
dren of slaves and the young of animals belong to tho propriet(y of the 
mother of them by right oi accession.” Buch unquestionably was tho 


mother of them by right of accession.” Buch unquestionably was tho 
ftot as to both Montgomery and Eliza; indeed it was by purchase as a 
slave that Montgomery had originally come into the possession of the 
deceased Mr. Curtis; and as neither he nor Eliza were yet thirty years 
of age, nor near it, it did not seem possible that Mr. Curtis could have 
executed in their behalf any valid act of emancipation. They, therefore, 
remained a part of his estate; and in default of any testamentary pro¬ 
vision, they passed to Mr. Agnppa Curtis, who, as his only brother, his 
kther and mother being dead, was his sole heir. There was, indeed, a 
provision by which riaves under tliirty years of age might be emanci¬ 
pated, provided the owner, upon explaining his motives for it to the 
judge of the parish and tbe police jury, could obtain the assent of the 
jttd^, and of three-fourths of the jury, to the sufficiency of those motives; 
out as thu could only be done in case of slaves bom in the state, even if 
Hr. Curtis had taken advantage of it in Eliza’s case, it could not have 
afforded any benefit to Montgomeiy. 

The law of Louimana, following the civil law, from which it is mainly 
derived, and more humane in this respect than the English common law, 
V hich prevails in the rest of the statc& in case a father, by acts or words, 
recognises and acknowledges as such cuildron of his born out of wedlock. 
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g 'ves to them, under the name of “natural children,” a claim upon Viim 
r sustenance, aupjwrt, and education in some means of earning a 
livelihood. But on the other hand, the right of a person, having lawful 
relations, to dispose of his property hj gift, either during his life or after 
his death, is very much restricted. In England, and in all the UniW 
Stales except Louisiana^ a man may give or will his property to whotn 
he pleases; out tiiere. if he have lawful children, he can give or wift 
nothing to his natural children, though acknowledged to be such, beyond 
a bare subsistence; and though he nave uo lawful children, yet if he 
have parents, brothers, or sisters, he cannot alienate by gift or will above 
one«fourth of his property at the utmost; the palpable object of which 
departure from the civil and Spanish law formerly in force is to prevent 
the mixed race from acquiring property by inheritance through paternal 
alTeotion; while the provision restricting emancipation is evidently 
intended to keep as many of them as possible m the condition of 
slavery. 

It might be, the lawyer told us, that Mr. Curtis, in sending the two 
children to a free state, had in so doing made them free; and perhaps 
that was one of his objects in sending them. Had they remained at 
the north, they could not have been reclaimed: but it was not yet a 
settled question, whether, by returning back to iKiuisiana, they did not 
revert to slavery. The Supremo Court of that otate had, indeed, codB 
decided, as had been done in several otker of the slave-s^tes, that H 
slave once carried or sent into a free state became free beyond all power 
of reclamation; but that decision was made und^ tlie influence of old* 
fashioned ideas, which were fast passing into oblivion: and whether tbs 
present court would stick to that opinion was more than he could vea* 
ture to say. ^ 

As po.ssession was nine points of the law', and in all questions relating 
to slavery, as the la\^er facetiously added, very nearly tea points,' llj^. 
Gilmore, in having Eliza in his hands, had dcoidedly the advanti^i 
and the lawyer iniormed us, in passing, that he had long known Ml. 
Gilmore as a cunuii^ deceitful, cheating rogue; very smooth and 
plausible, and full of Yankee cant about duty, justice, and religion, and 
willingness to do what was right; but who seemed to have very tittle 
concern for any duty or justice that did not tend to feather iusowg 
nest. 

> We ought, he told us, if possible, to prevent Montgomery's faUing 
into the same trap. In case of any attempt to .seize him as a slave, ov^ 
though ho should ultimately sustain his right to freedom, he might stiti 
get into great difficulty. By the Slave Code, according to an extract 
that he read, “ free people of colour ought never to insult or strike 
white people, nor presume to conceive themselves equal to the whitep^j 
but ofl the contrary, they ought to ^eld to them on every occasion..^ 
never speak to or answer them but with respect, under penalty or 
prisonmont, according to the nature of the offence.” ’.'. i 

Now, the best we could make of it was, that Montgomery was a 
coloured person. In Virginia and Kentucky, in the fourth descent ficUm 
a negro, all the other ancestors being white, the African taint^ inHsB 
eye of the law, is extinguished; and i^ose thus descended pass into the 
mass of white inhabitants, all the righte of whom they attain, Avon 
though one of their great-^ndathers or great-grandmoth^ had been 
a pure negro. But in several other of the states, and Iiouisiana among 
l^m, the African taint never can be got rid of. The most minute and 
imperceptible drop of African blood, noweverlUluted by tljp b^t whfte 
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Igiood of the nation, still suffices to dogrado him in ‘Vf'hose veins it runs 
iAto the da^ of the free coloured, who' are not to prebumo to conceive 
th^Mtdves equal to the whites,” hut who are specially required “ to 
. ;^eld to them on every orcaMon, and never ^iieak to or answer them 
fMfcrtit with leEpeet, under penalty of imprisoniDent.” If, therefore, 
, Koaitgomery, being seized ns a sla\e, should, in vindication of Ins 
e hbe^, epnk diRrespcctfUlly to any of the catchpdes, and especially 
dbWd he'vdhture to repeat ihe knockiug-dow'n process, which he had 
onoe tried already on the pernm of Mr. Grip Curtis, cv«‘n though we 
iffionld succeed in maintaining his right to freedom, ho might still find 
'himself exposed to very disagreeable oonsequenoos. 

3?hG first thing, thereforo. to be done in Monigomerj’s ease was, to 
prevent his falling into the hands of his elaimant*'. As to Eliza, if we 
could contrive some way of getting her out of Gilmore’s hands, we 
Rhould then be in a nnu*h better poMtion tor innnituiniiig her claim to 
freedom. 


Montgomery: .^s it fortunatelj happened, had written to his mother 
3ust at leading New York, mi'ntioniiig, among other ihing.s the mmio of 
we packet in which he was to sail: and this letter, by the like good 
luck, we found in the post-oflic.e on leavmc the lawyer’s ollice. 

Colter immediately employed a boat to proceed down the river, carry¬ 
ing a note to Montwnwary from hjs mother. The passage of the packet 
from Now York h'd been unfisnally sliort. She was found a few miles 
iielow the city, and according to the reoomraendat ion in the note, Mont¬ 
gomery immediately left her, and being set on shore by tbe bosit, came 
tip by land; and late that same evening he arrived at a retired ana quiet 
house in the suburbs, indicated in tbe letter, at which Colter had pro¬ 
cured lodgings for myself and Gassy. 

The precaution we had taken was fortunate indeed. Mr. Grip Curtis, 
Ae we afterwards found out, had emi»lo>ed some agent iu New York to 
watch Montgomery’s movements, and being mfonnod of the vessel in 

A . . . mm j i j T . iiL V. 1 _l .1 i. . _^ 

a 



moment at,least, from the already purchased cowhide of an infuriated 
and vindictive scoundrel, claiming to own thee!—Claiming to own my 
son, roy boy^my child!—*no longer, as 1 left him, n prattling infant, hut 
now in figoire. features, every youthtul grace and manly 

beauty, fit to oompare with anybody’s son. 

Never for me can the high ecstasy again he equalled of that moment 
in vphich I pressed my long-lost boy to my bosom! But for his youth¬ 
ful heart, how choked with a^ny the pleasure of this, to me m) joyou.s 
meeting! 'What was it to find even a father, whom, though he had 
lieard so often of him from his mother, ho had no personal remembrance 
when at the same time he learnt the dreadful situation of Ehza, 
llOB playmate, his ipri-friend and confidont, his lover now and promised 


>w the bl 9 od mantl^ into his cheeks! How his dark eyes—his 
memdr’s, but without theirjdownoast mildness—flashed fire at the thought 
d^ger and distress t It was with much ditliculty that wc de¬ 
tained him for a moment; and that only by ns.^urances that Colter 
aliiea^ had spies about tho bouse, so that if Eliza were removed, wo 
diould 1)6 able to trace her. He knew, he said, Mr. Gilmore’s house, and 
%e adjoining premises, thoroughly. He knew also the servants in the 
mmily„ having been, as a boy, a decided favourite of Mr. Gilmore’s black 
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liousekeoper. lie would contrive some means to enter the house that 
ve^ nighi., and, at all personal risks, to etfeci Eliza’s rescue. 

Of tho thorough scouudrehsm of Mr. Grip Curtin, and Ins confederate 
Mr Gilmore, all doubts wore now romovod. At Montgomery's last 
departure Irom JN(‘w Orleans, a >ear or ao before, to esiablihU hims^ in 
burtiics'* at Now York, tho decea'.ed Mr. Curtis had x)lacod in his Imda 
a sealed packet, with written directions that it should 'oo opened whenever 
his will was produced and prf»ved in court, or within thirty days aJfter 
his death, in case no will should be pruducoil. It did not appear that 
Mr. Curtis entertained any suspicions of the possible ill-faith of his 
brother, or of Mr. Gilmore, or that they would conspire together to 
defeat Ill's int entions, and to raisappropriote his property. It only to 
guard agaii^t ae<*i<loiits that he haa taken this precaution. 

On oiioiiiiig till'' i>ackage, which Montgomery now produced, we 
found it to contain a diiphcato of Mr. Curtis’s will, executed m duo 
form, by w Inch ho l)e''tow'od upon Eliza, whom he acknowledged and 
named in it as his natural daughter, one-fourth part ol hisontiro property, 
which consisted principally iu houst« in the city of New Orleans, esti¬ 
mated in the will to bo worth two hundred thousand dollars, Thic one- 
fourth wa.s all which, by the laws of Ixniisiana, he could give; the other 
three quarter'^ going to his brother, who, with Mr. Gilmore^ was made 
his o\oc‘utor. Jhit not content with even this largo inhentauco, this 
unworthy brother had cou''pired, it seems, with Mr. Gilmore, not only 
to clie.it his brother’'* orphan daughter out of her portion, but, by way 
of effci tually slopping her mouth, and preventiing all reclamations, to 
reduce her to slavery and iMmeubinage; Gilmore, liesidcs his part of 
her portion, to have her person also for his share or the spoils. 

The will, ahur reciting that Mr. Curtis had vainly several times at- 
tcmptisl to obt nil the assent, of the parish judge and throe-fourths of 
tliepobce jury to the manumission of Eliza, as the lawrequired in case of 
slaves mulor thirty years of age (that respectable body not thinking the 
circnmstauci* that she was his only dau^ter and child a suflioient mo¬ 
tive to yustify ill, nrocoedo<l to state that he had jasut her to be educated 
at Boston, with the hope, intention, and desire thereby to make h&t 
ireo; wdiieh he declared her to be. so far as it w'os lawfully iu his power 
to make her so. But in case the law should, uotwritUhtanding bis 
auxiety to divest himself of itjrcserve to him and ijw estate property 
in, or right to, the services of Eliza until her attaaning to thirty years of 
age, then, in that case, ho devised and bequeathed those services to 
Cassy—describing her as a IVee woman, manumitted many years sinoQ 
by himself, and since employed as his housekeeper—in full confidence 
that, as she had so long act<^ the part of a mother towards Eliza, she 
would continue to do the same. 

This was all the mention made of Oassy in the will j nor was there 
any mention of Montgomery, beyond a declaration of his freedom; bul* 
from a separate p.iper, contained in the parcel, it appeared that Mfi. 
Curtis had deposited the sum of twenty thousand dollars with aLon^^ 
banker, payable, in case of his death, to Mputgomery, for the jgmt 
benefit of himself and his mother—a contrivance renirtea to, apparenWi 
for defeating tho stringent restrictions of the Louisiana law on too 
power of devising property by will in the case of persons leaving near 
relations. 

The parcel also contained an official copy of a formal act of emanoi* 
Iiation, executed many years ago, in favour of Cassy, b^ore a notary 
public; Mr. Gilmore being one of the witness^. 
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The will wound up with a most niolemn adjuration to the two execu¬ 
tors to watch sedulously over the welfare of the testator’s daughter, 
whose guardians, during the coiitinuanco of her miuority, they were 
deolorea to be. 

What-attention they had paid to this adjuration we have seen. They 
^ wereinfhmous scoundrels, no doubt. Who questions it ? Yet they had 
.their temptations. Twenty-five thousand dollars apiece; toGihnore 
the possession of a beautiful girl; to Grip Curtis, the gratification of his 
furious revenge, as well upon the mother as on the son. And it was 
only three persons that they sought to reduce to slavery. Pray how 
, much worse were they than so many other of your northern Gilmores 
.and Curtises, who—without any direct and positive temptation at all, 
beyond the uncertain hope of office, or of currying favour with soiitliera 
customers-—are ready to do their best towards the making and keeping 
of three millions of slaves; even to tho hunting down and delivering up 
, to the pretended claimants—without stopping to inquire Avheiher the 
da^ is any better founded than that set up by Gilmore and Curtis to 
Eliza—any panting fugitive, mau, woman, or child, who may tali© re- 
' fuge among them? A»y man ready to do that—any man who docs not 
blush at the very thought of it-rwhat is ho but a Gihnoro and Grip 
Curtis in his soul ? 


CHATTEB LVJII. 

^ ■■ 

PooB Eliza! Poor ebtld indeed! Even at that distance, separated by 
the whole length of the city, Montgomery's heart felt the wild beating 
of hers, knew that it was her hour of need, and would allow us to detain 
him no longer. Eescue her be must and would. 

Imagine, you who can, the terror and misery of that young girl, going 
trustingly to the house of her father’s friend, and there meeting a man 
like Mr, Grip Curtis, of whose faithlessness and bnitaliiy she had already 
had some experience in Boston, and being told by him—which stat^ 
nlent Mr. Gilmore confirmed—that she was a slave, Mr. Gilmore’s slave, 
sold to him by Mr. Grip Curtis, to whom she had come by inheritance 
from his brother and her father L 

And. my dear,” said Mr. Gilmore, chucking her fiimiliarly under the 
chin, with the leer of an old reproof as he was, “ that you may fully 
comprehend tho precise legal condition in which you stand, just he^ 
what the law of Louisiana, says upon the subject.” Here ho took down 
a book from a shelf. “ This, my girl,” he continued, ‘‘ is the Code Noir, 
or Black Code, of this state, and thus it lays down the law: * The con¬ 
dition of a slave being merely a passive one, his subordination to his 
master’—it reads kis, child, but it means her too—* is not susceptible of 
any modification or restriction, in such a manner that he owes to his 
master, and to all his family, a respect without bounds, and an absolute 
obedience; and he is, oousequeutiy, to exeemto all the orders which 
lu^ receives from him, hi)| said master, or from them.’ ” 
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“ The civil code" so this learned lawyer continued, “ lays it donm 
much in the same way.’* Hero he read from another and a larger boohr 
“ * A slave is one who is in the powder of a master to whom he belongs. 
The master may sell him, dispose of Ms person, his industry, and hit 
labour; he can do nothing, possess nothing, and acquire nothmg, biUi: 
what must belong to his master.* That, my girl, is the law of Louugiahal 
and under that law you are my slave. I hope you will see the necessity . 
of conforming yourself to your condition and to my wishes. We mhst 
all submit ” he added, with a snuffle, “to the decrees of Providenc6,ahd 
the law of the land.” 


Many young ladies in Eliza’s situation would have screamed; many 
would have gone into hysterics; many would have fainted; some would 
have gone mad. She did neither. She merely expres.sed her fixed de¬ 
termination never, by any act or consent of hers, to give the smalle^ 
countenance to anybody’s pretenaon to make a slave of her. 

Locked up for the night in an attic of the house, the next morning 
she persuaded a black girl, who brought her a crust of bread, to take 
charge of the note to Cassy, of which mention has been made. Mr. Gil¬ 
more had directed that nothing should be given to her but bread and 
w'ater, in hopes to bring down Tier spirit. Judging others by himself, 
the luxurious old villain had .imagined that this putting her on short 
allowance w'ould be the surest way of bringing her to terms. As there 
seemed but little prospect of human deliverance, fallen as she bad into 
the hands of wolves in shoe’s clothing, it only remained for her to in* 
voke the God of the fatherless to guard and protect her. During her 
second night’s solitary imprisonment, her dead father seemed to stand' 
beside her, and, with the same kind smile so familiar to her memory, to 
say, with his finger pointing to the distance, “ Eear nol^ daughter, a de¬ 
liverer comes,'” ana as her eyes followed in the direction of the finger, 
she seemed to see Montgomery emerging from tho darkness^ and msh^ 
ing towards her with outstretched arms. In her elfort to rise to meet 
him, she awoke and found it but a droam. And yet, how much it con¬ 
soled her! In the failure of realities, how much, indeed, of human hap¬ 
piness has to be found in hopes, wishes, and aspirations embodied into' 
dreams and visions! 


Hitherto she had seen nothing more of Mr. Gilmore, nor of anybody 
but the same block girl who once a day brought her bread and water, 
and who, though shy of any commumeation with her, as she seemed 
be watched from the passage, yet managed to hand her a note from 
Cassy, conveyed by Colter’s assistance, bidding her escape from tho 
‘house if she could, telling her where to go, and assuring her that friends 
were watching for her in the neighbourhood. 

About the very hour, on the third evening of Eliza’s imprisonment, 
that Montgomery—whom I followed, not willing to be separated from*; 
him, or to trust him alone in so hazardous an enterprise—loft our lod^' 
ings to seek her out, Mr. Gilmore, having fortified his courage wifa 
wine, turned the key of the door, and entered her solitary chamb^ 
She had heard his footstep on the stair, and had prepared to meet bin^ 
retreating into a comer behind a small table, which, with a chair ana’ 
an old mattress on tho floor, formed the entire furniture of her prison. ^ 
As he came directly towards her, she bade him stand off, at the satno 
time drawing and holding up a small stiletto, which Montgomery, in a 
playful mood, had hung around her ,neok by a gold chain, iust as she 
was leaving New York, telling her that as she was to make the passage 
^one to New Orleans, she must have some weaion with which to defend 
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} and, as it lu^pened, she had ■worn it -when she went by appoint- 
393ent to on Hr. Gilmore. 

■ Helahghed^thesightofthetiiiy.dflB ;ger; but stopped, drew the only 
*ih«ir towards him, sat down upon it, and began to. road her a leeture, 
one h^ te'w and the other half divinity, on the folly and wickedness 
of reeii^ance to legal authority, and the necessity of subnaission to the 
, divine ordinances. Thomas iittlebody, Esq. the distinguished Boston 
lawyer, or even the Beverend Dr. Dewey himself, could not have done 
it better. 

He told her that resistance and opposition were as useless as they 
would be sinful and criminal; that it was in vain to hope assistance or 
relief from any quarter; tbafc Gassy, no better off than herself, had been 
sold into slavery the day before; and that Mon^omery, having arrived 
.that very evening from New Yorkk was by this time in the hands of 
, Mr. Agrii)pa Curtis, who, having punished nim sufficiently for his inso- 
lenoe, intended to liire tiiin out to work on a plantation up the Bed 
/.'Biver. She never need expect to see him more. 

?' At these cruel words, the falsehood of which she had no moans of 
knowing, poor Eliza turned deadly pale, alarmed more for her lover than 
herself, and the stiletto was just dropping from her hand, when Mont* 
gomery, pushing open the door, which stood ajar, himself entered the 
room. 

On reaching the streot,before Mr. Gilmore*^oor, we had found the faith- 
fhl Colter on the wrtoh. He had obtained ikom the servants a know* 
ledge of the room in which Eliza was imprisoned. The whole three of 
us, late as it was, on pretence of urgent business with Mr, Gilmore, 
gamed entrance into the house, and while Colter and myself waited by 
ihe door below to secure an egress, Mon^omery, who knew the house, 
proceeded directly to the room where Eliza ■was. As he 'trod lightly, he 
had approached the door, and pushed it open ■without attracting the 
attention of Mr. Gilmore, who sat ■with his back towards it, quite en¬ 
grossed in watching the effects on poor Eliza of the falsehooc& he was 
telling, and of the law and theology ■which he was endeavouring to 
impress upon her. 

As she saw Montgomeiy, she uttered a slight scream, and as Mr. 
Gilmore turned his head to see what might be thematter.hefound himself 
seized by the throat. Montgomery pitched liim head foremost into the 
oomer ^ere the mattress lay, and tumbling the chair and table upon 
him, caught Eliza by the hano, and in the t^^kling of an eye, had her 
down thestairs, and out at the door. We followed in the rear: the whole 
thing teing done in the briefest, most quiet, and most orderly manner, 
and without the sl^htest noise or confusion. 

In half an hour our whole r^cued, happy family were united,—^Eliza, 
Montgomery, Gassy, and myself. But we wore still in New Orleans; 
and ji^ither in that city, nor elsewhere in the United States of America, 
that wbuntry meanly boasting to be free, but sunk beneath the dqrk 
fiopd of ctespotism^ was there any olive-tyee rising above the waters, any 
re^ to be found for the soles of our feet. 
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i HAPTEH UX. 

Titf \ery nA-jct morainjt, bj Colters a6i»i<!tmcc, kind and /ealoiH lo 
llu I isi acre on i sfctainboat bound up tbo river, in ahich we 
r< uluU Piitsbur^ without uddcul or adventure Tlitnrewc uosstd 
the u t untains to L iltunore, and h ksteuing to !Ntw loik took na^sai,o 
m one of the Liverpool pa<^rts itdingno socuiity, mght uordiy, lil] 
tin M>od blue deep w iter of the ooean it lend h rolled lx nc it li us nor 
indeed hirdly tbe-n so king ah tho sif^nheant '■tripe ot thcAmenian 
(laj; u IVtd ibove our lie ul 

M hen we touehed the Lntish shore wo U It safe Tli ink God there 
IS I land thil uiipirtnllv shelters fueitives alike from IjurojK m and 
from \ineiicin tyrinnv—Hun^nm exiles and Araeiuau dave s' 

Jk fore leiviug Isi w Orleans Eh/a h id exee uted i i >wer of attorney 
to "Mr Coltejr—to whom the copy <1 Mr ( iirtiss will entrusted to 
Ml ntgonu ry w is delivered —to proea < d under it at law fe r the rtcoveiy 
>1 her sbaie of het f ether mluntaiMt with an agreement lor an c^ual 
divi ion 1 etween them of wji itever might Ik got 

r 1 1 e r e u( ounteie d ill the obsiatle s w liieh the practised < hieanery of 
(niliij H (Mild pliee in Ins way hut he enterc-d into the eonte'^t with, 
rt it pint indeed it eemed to hive teir him ah tbo excitenicnt of the 
„unes towlmh he was aceustejmesd lit studied the 1 iw lumself, the 
bettc r to 1 usli it and whcthci or not his e\iKriene>e in Im former pro¬ 
les on w I*- ni> help to him 111 his new one he prosei tly made hun&elf 
known IS xverv dirtwd ind nnnagin,,, mtmbe i ed the bar Fursumg 
Giluioie up iTid down, tliroush overy purk and tumiiig, to ud m 
whuh we stnt exeasional supplies of monev,he hnally established the 
vahditv ot the will iiid ifter a eontest of hve veiTs remitted to Eliza 
her hill of the pnieecds having well t imod the othci lull forhunself 
Ho still continius to < ri]oy i gewd prictice at the Tvow Orkins bar and 
Ills cv< u lain t ill <d of IS i e (iulidate> for Cerngiess, but is not thought 
to lie southern < nough in his oi mions 

Mr Grip t iirtis ittion ignnst 'Montgomery lor assault and battery, 
after Imgeiing iknu m the Boston eomts l»r three or four years, at 
•list fiuiio em ftir tml Mi A^itppa Curtis had re tamed on lm> side 
three or feiur eclebrited Boston lawyers and the one who closed the 
case irgned with great energy, that the Vnion would certainly be djs- 
solvc^d, ind soeiety upiooted from its foundations, if the piry did not 
visit with signal damages such an instanco of coloured msokneo towarda 
a citi/en tve ry w<iy so amiable and highly resiicctablc. and such a stanoA 
supporter of tho Union as Mr Agnppa Curtis But all this graven 
weigbfy irgument though aided by imost flowing orataoii, full, aft tihfi 
newspapers h id if of the moht brilliant and beautiful tropes and iigureti^ 
from the junior counsel, resulted much to then di^ai pomtment, only 
in a verdict ot twenty five cents damages which with losts to one quar¬ 
ter part of that amount were dulv paid over to 'Mr Agimpa Ourtufa 
attorney The jury by some fortunate aeewleut, hapwnea to be oom- 
posed ot very low people, mechauies and others, ^ere was only a 
single wholesale merchant upon it, and he not engaged in the touihem 
triue 
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As to Messrs. Oilmoro and Curtis* they had a fufce common with 
those who get their money over the devil’s phouldor. Mr. Curtis settled 
in New Orleans, engaged in great sueuulatioiH; had at one time the 
reputation of a millionaire; Imt failed, carried down Mr. Gilmore with 
hiim and a ^odly number of his Bo'iton friends, including tlmold hrin 
of eJurtis, i^wiii, Byrne, and C®. The estahlishmeut of nisTirothor’s 
will, and the consequent noocssity of dLsgorging, gave him the fimsbiiig 
blow. For several years he lived a disgraced and ruined man, very 
much under the weathcr-lward. Some of Gilmore’s trickeries towards 
white clients wming to ligjht,—for cheating coloured people, whether 
out of their hberty or their property, hurts no man’s reputation at 
New Orleans,—he lost his practico, and sunk pretty much to Mr. Grii» 
Curtis’s level. 

But within a year or two past, since the passage of the nov/ fugitiiro 
slave act. by which the American L’moii has reeonlly boon saved from 
total destruction these two worthy gentlemen having turned iiatriots and 
TTnion-saviour&, have quite recovered themselves. Under the firm of 
Gilmore and Curtis,—smd Mr. Goiter writes me that it is privately 
whispered that they have a judge as a secret partner,—they have 
established themselves at Philadelphia in a general slave-catching and 
kidnapping l)usine.ss. Gilmore has obtained the appointment of a Aiwo* 
catching commissioner for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Grip Curtis that of assistant to a deputy marshal, appointed for slave 
cases exclusively; and, of course, all three, commissioner, oatclipole, and 
judge, play beautifully iuto eardi other’s hands. 

I need only add, that Montgomery follows with profit, at Liverpool, 
the moimntile pursuits to wmich he had been educated, and tliat a 
family of five beautiful and promi'dng children, of which he and Eliza 
arc the happy parents, does not afford much countoiuince to the non¬ 
sensical physiological theory that the mixed race is hybrid and sterile, 
under which certain Amorieau statesmen arc endeavouring to liiid 
shelter against the growing inevitable danger by which their fa\ourito 
s]nstem of slavery is tlu’catencd. 


T In vain, Americans, do you seek to make nature a party to your 
detestable conspiracy s^ainst the rights of Immauity, and your own 
flesh and blood. In vain do your laws proclaim lliat the clillaren shall 
follow the condition of the mother. The clnldri'ii of free fathers are 


not thus to be cheated of their birthright. Day by day. and hour by 
hour, as the ohain becomes weaker, so the disposition and the power to 
snap it become stronger. Day by day, and hour by hour, throughout 
the civilized world, sympathy diminibhcs for yon, lliC'oppressors, and 
sympafehj increases for your oppressed victims, becoming, as tboy do, 
day hy day, not by a figure of speech merely, or by a pedigree derived 
jfrom Adam, but as a matter of notorious and coulemporary fact, more 
and more your brethren, flesh of your flesh, and blood of your bloods 

Can you stand the finger of scorn pointed at you by all the civilized 
world? . 

Can you stand the still small voice of conscience, day by day, and 
hour by hour, reechoing in your own hearts llioso uncnmforUble 
epithets—slave^river, slave-breeder, slave-huuU'r, dough-lace? 

As to you, grayheards in iniquity, with hearts seared, faith blighted, 
hope wither^ and love dried up, continue, if yon will, you aud your 
Aftron, to bow down to the golden calf that iirst seduced you! 

At is your sin^ your weakness, your want of faith, that have kept your 
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nation wandering this forty years in the wilderness. With imaginations 
too dull and ctoss to raise you to the height of any mental Mount 
Pisgah; incapable to see. even in your mind's eye, the distant prospect 
of good things to come; longing secretly in your hearts to return to the 
flesh-pots of Egyi>t: well content to make bricks for the Pharoahs: 


flesh-pots orEgyi>t; well content to make bricks for the Pharoahs; 
yourselves slaves hardly less than those whom you oppress; coward^ 
souls, frightened by tales of giants and lions, it were vain to expect that 
you should over enter the promised land; cravens, fit only to die and to 
rot in the wilderness! 

But already is coming forward a new generation, to whom justice will 
be something more than a mere empty sound: something as imperiously 
forced upon them by their own sense of right, as by tno clamours and 
demands of those who suffer. In vain do your priests and your poHti- 
cians labour to extinguish, in the minds of the rising generation, the 
idea of any law higher than their own wicked bargains and disgraceful 
enactment^. When to uphold slavery it becomes necessary to preach 
atheism, we may be certain that the day of its downfall is nigh. This 
must surely bo the darkness which precedes the dawn; for what greater 
darkness than this is possible ? 

To you, then, uncontaminated children, I appeal; and in mine speak 
the cries of millions. That which hath been hidden fi*om the wise and 
ibo prudent, the voice of love and mercy shall reveal unto you. 

Love and mercy did I say ? There hardly needs that; a decent self- 
respect, a regard for younselves only, might suffice. 

The whip flourishes also over your heads. The white slaves in' 
America arc far more numerous than the black ones; not white i^ves 
.^uch as I was, pronounced so by the law, but white slaves such as yon ■ 
are, made such by a base hereditary servility, which, methinks, it is 
linu! to sliiike off -# 

The question is raised, and can be blinked no longer: Shall America 
be what the fathers and founders of her indejiondenoo wished and 
hoped—a free deuiocracy, based upon the foundation of human rights 
or shall she degenerate into a miserable republic of Al^rines^ domineered 
over by a little self-constituted autocracy of slave-holding lynchers and 
blackguards, utterly disregardful of all law, except their own will and 
pleasure ? 

Yes, my young friends, it is to this destiny that you are called. Upon 
3 011 tue decision of this question—no longer to be staved off by ahy^ 
political temporizing—is devolved. Those who would be free themselves 


find, have imperceptibly been twined about yourselves; and drawn so> 
tightly, too, that even your hearts are no longer to beat freely. 

Take courage, then, and do as I did. Throw off the chains! .^d? 
stop not there; others are also to he freed. It seems a doubtful thi^^ 
but courage, trust, and perseverance, proof against delay and disappoi^. 
rnent, fiiitn and hope, will do it. I am oli and may not live to see jl|^ 
but my five grandchildren, horn, thank God, in free England, sur^g 
will. 


JPRINTEl) BV COX (BBOTHBRB) BNX> WVICXV, OBtAT UVMKN 
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woll as iu science, has ooufisioned the introduction into our language of 
IB vast number of new words, some of them of foreign extraction, others 
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of our language has, to a oertain ^^egree, made all ilie Standard l>ic' 
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I the superintendence of Joirir Csaiq, Esq., F.G.S., and Geological Lec¬ 
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work before us fills up a decided desideratum in the English language. Tic 
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fonacd inatrunicnta of the musiciatf, the gentle eciuocc of the herald, and the 
abstniae information of the physiologist.**—JVW QMartMy Umm. 

For the convenience of many parties, an edition of tlic above is issued 
in One SbiEing Parts, ptiblishe monthly. 


CHEAP EDirtONS OF POPITL4E STAlJfHABl) WOKKS. 7 


In 1 Tol. Fcap Fnce 3?. Qd, rloth lottf^red 

T ONGFELTiOW’S TOMPLETE PEOSE WOBKS. Coo^ 

Jj taming hia Hyp< non, Kavanogh, and Outre Mtt 

" One of the moat plPMin» cKat\cteriatiC8 of Longfellow’s works is thfir mlrnsc. 
LiiTnitiity A niiii s he lit bants in every line, be loves, pities, and feuls with, ua 
well as loi lus it How ‘buraan mortals.’ He is a broihcr, spenKing to as 
liiolbcrs, and as biolbcrs are they lespondiDg to hii Yoic«,‘*-^&tf/liUut 


In 1 vol. Price Gd cloth ottered, or St gilt edgee. 

P ALM YE V (The F.ill of), and Rome and the Early Christians. 

A New Edition, with Lugiating^. Eiuhleniatically gilt 


“ lliw work seems to be rnpidly g&inuii; the reputation wbicb it so well deserroi 
Two tliP nii^med author ot tUc Littub, is sup\K)sed to Imve visited Palmyra 
ton irdb till dost oi Ibt third century, to have become aiquamird aitli /euobm and 
lit I (oiu t to Imve stcn tlu ut> xn its glorv, and to U we witnessed its dt stnittiou by 
AuiditiCAD 37’) Jlisnot i nurk of tin ordinary charaitcr—it is a pi eduction of 
a tltou.,btliil nblt, itniigiiiilivr, and abors all, a piiu tud nght nuiidedpatbor, of 
deal (bough’s and sound dmfucun Aeww. 


In 1 vol. Price 8s. cloth, or 8s« 6d. gdt edges. 

H OMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Pope. A new Edition, 
piintv.d in asupciior manner, on saperlme paper. With lllustra^ 
tious. Imynl ddmo. 


In 1 vol. Piite St cloth, or 3s. gilt edges. 

H OMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated by Pope. A new Edition, 

punk dm a superior mannei, ou supciluie papa. WitlL lllustra' 
tions. Buyal 32mo. 


In 1 vol Pnee 2s. 6d doth, or Si. gilt edges 

W ASHTNGTOJ)! mVINQ’S wah omut and his sue-* 

CLbSOBS. A new Edition m one Volume Witii an Illustration, 
foolscap &VO. 

” As d piece of bterarv work, we can avraid high praisr to tins Life of Midionet: 
the ndiidtivr flows on witlout interrnption from die flist page to the lost, and 
oc( iBion lily it IS brightened by passages oi nnusu il beauty, diction, and pictonal 
^ect in the grouping of ideas and of situations.”— 


« CHEAP EDTIIONS 01 POPUT \R SIAND^RD WORKS 




In 5 \ol«i Bo}al Sro, Fiico 21f cloth lettered 

P ENNY MAGAZINE (New Schls) The New Scries of tins 

Popular Woik (the loirrunner of the numerous Illustrate d 1 ubhta 
tions that haro appeared of late jeara) contains about Z (>00 pa^es oF 
IctUr press, and upwards of 1,100 wood en,jia\mgs, executed m the iiist 
stjle of art. 

•'The la 0 perfect libran xn itarif, la pnrficnlnrly ndnpttd to all c 
abroad Public libiaitea Mediunica' it atitniions hud and MihUtry S loda is a 
eheip and rveellcut medtuia to conrty and diaseiamati. souud aud substiuu 1 
Icuowled^e '* 


In 1 \ol. Price 3a. 6 f clofi gilt edges. 


Q ueen OE ELOWEHS, oi Iirrmoirs of the Eoae. Bern 
iifully lUuBtratcd with Colour d Eugravnigs of thii CelebiaU 1 
Flower. 


** Thia \i ork baa teen ed many addit! nn and eorrccUona and it la hoped tint tbia 
new and liluatrattd edition will ue deuued woitliy of geueial approldUon *’ 


4 

In 1 Tol. Royal Sto, Price lOa cloth gilt 

P OPE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; inclading Ins 

Translations 1 dittd bjH. P t>v x, MA« With a BiOoiapliical 
Eotice of the Anthoi 

•'Pope*8 MOrka howoi»r often pernsed afford fu'ib delight nnd mav bo con 
sideitd as one of the booka btat adapted to ovcitt a love ot literature -~H arm 


In 1 to!« Piico $ 2 *. Qi. or 3u gilt edges. 

O LIVER GOLDSMITH, a Bio£»iaphj. By Washington 

Ii MNt riie Vicar of WakofulJ the Dcsiited \illite the 
Imveller and the Minoi Poems. Complete m one ^olume, and lUu.) 
tiAtcd with an LiigraMng I oolboap 8vo 

*' Ve leid the * Vicar of Wakcfitld in yonth and m nge we icium to it gin 
and un, and blots the miraorv of an anlhor who conUnes so well to rtcunuii us 
to homan natuic ’ —Sir WaUtr Sc&tt 


* 

In 1 Tol Price 2a Gd. or 8a gilt edges. 

T7AL00LAH, or, Jomneyin«rs in the l))cl)cl Kuniti A bonk 
iV of Romantic Adventure. lUustiated by foui Ltautilully Color itd 
Fiigravings. leap 8to 

" I ho most singular and captivating nirrative since Pobniiiuii (rusot * —Foina 
Joi riitU § 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 9 


UNIFORM SERIES OF THE AMERICAN POETS. 

Price SjT. eacF, gilt edges. 

T OWELL’S (Jambs Eusseu.) COMPLETE POEMS. With 
J J a Short Memoir. 

His TTorks, he they as widely md as they deserTe» should be in every dwcilmz 
of the Innd.”—Aifcmry If^orld. 

“ TTis celebrity is daily increasing. Mr. Lowell never writes without thought, or 
publishes for the sake of praise or profit.*’— Philadefp&ia Gasetie. 

TONGFELLOW^S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

Jj Including his Translations, “ Tho Sponish Student," and his new 
poem, “ The Sea side and Fire-side." Royal 24mo. 

" T;Oiis:fcIIow*s Works are eminently picturesque, and are distinguished for nicety 
of epithet and clalioratc schoLirlv iiulsiu Re has feeling, a rich iuagiualiou, and a 
cultn ated taste.”—if. iK Griswold. 


wniTTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from tLe 

\t Last American edition. Royal 2imo. 


*'nia proilncliona are all distiaguishcd for muiily vigour of thought and Ua-' 
guage.”—JJ. If. Griswold. 


QIGOURNEY^S POETICAL WORKS. With latroductoiy 

0 Preface by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq[. 

“ Ilerwritinga hare endeared her name lo the lovers of virtue and of song every- 
whrrc: as a writer of verse she has liigii moral aims, and though this circum-stanee, 
with orditiary laicnt, iiiiaiit entitle her to cotHideriitioii, she can add the efl<atual 
claim of lit'eiMry cxccimnctf. Tiie poctrv is cliaractt rized by case, tenderness, n 
ciiastcned fancy, aiid u delicate fiosecptihility of wliatevor is heauUml in nature or 
ciiai’miug in trxxiU."—-Chambers. 


W ILLIS’S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the Last: 

Revised American Kditlon, in which the Author has embodied - 
Poems never before Published. 

"The poetry of Mr. Willis is distingiusfaed for exquisite finish anib melody: hra^' 
language is pure, varied, and rich; his imugmution briiiiunt, and Ids wit of the Auesi 
dcscripijon,”— jB. If. Griswold. , 

B KYA-NT’S complete poetical works. With Lifa. 

by Griswold, and Preface by F. W. N. BaxurT, Baq. Boyal dlmo. 

H OT.MES’ poetical works. W'ith an Introduction bj 

Bcoulb. 



10 CnrAl? EDITIONS OF STANDARD JUVENILE WOEKS 


« 


In Boyal Slmo, Price Qs each cloMi gilt edges. 

pAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OP HOPE, Gertrade of W^o- 

\J nung and Mieullaii ousPoims, to'wlucliaie added, COLLll'iSS 
and GRAYS POE TIC AL WORKS 

" Had Gray written uothin,; liut hi> Flegy high as he stands I am nr t snre that 
he would not stand higher—xt is the comer stone ot his gtoiy -‘Lord Byron 


r ONGPELLOW'S HYPERION AND KAVANAGH. 

Jj I^intod m 1 01 ge 1 ype 

L ONGFELLOW’S OUTRE MER, or, a Pilgrimage beyoad 

tlic Sta. 


ROUTLEDQE’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS 

The groateat care has hi on toki n in pi odacing the present senes. 1 hey 
have been caiufilUy edited, but at the s ime time no liberty h ib been 
taken with i u Audors meaning, or torm of expiession lluy arc 
printed in a loige type on enpciime paper, and illustrated in the first 
style of art, by U K Browne, John Gubeit, W Harvey II Waireu 
Corbould Ac., and art, without exception the Oheayest Best, and 
Most Corny letf Lditaons of these Umyerbally Popular WorLs — 

8 d 

Bound in Cloth, exb a Gilt Back. 8 0 each. 

Ditto Gilt Edges . 4 0 „ 

Ditto Coloured Plates .... 5 0 ,, 

Or in Moxocco, extra.... . 86 „ 

0(mT8NTS 07 Tim SERIES. 

S wiss family ROBINSON , or Adventures on a Desert 

Island A New Edition The Two Senes i omylct m One Volume, 
entuuly Bevibi d and Improved Fight JEabtiation& 1 y John Gilbcit. 

E venings at home, or. The Juvemle Budget Opened. 

By L Aiken and Mrs. Baia)A.xiLi>, a New ind E vi&ed Edition 
Eight Engravings, 416 pages 

CANDPORD AND MERTON. By Thomas Day. A Nesr 
O Ldition, enturely Revised and CoxrecUd Eight lUustiations, 410 
pages 

K OBINSON CRUSOE, including His Paitlicr Adventures. 

Complete Edition, with Lilt of Dx. Foe. ited by Phu 

482 pages. 

G UIZOT’S (Madame), MORAL TALES FOR YOUNG 

PLOPEF. Translated fiom the latCbt Fionch I dition, by Miis 
L BoRKr Illustrated by Camubell 




CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD JUVENILE WOEKS. 11 


H ans anderssn’s fairy tales and legends. 

Complete Edition, Illustrated by H. Warren. Translated by 

DiS CHATEI.Am. 

IT RAVELS OF ROLANDO j or, A Tour Round ibe World. 

X By TjfjcY AncEN, Newly Corrected and llevised by Cncix. Hautley, 
A.M. Illustrated by Ilaryey. 60JJ pages. 

R omance of ADirENTURE; or. True Tales of Enter¬ 
prise, for the Instruction and Amusement of the Young. Illustrated 
by Campbell. 


MISS MMNTOSH^S WORKS. 


In Fcap. 8vo, Price 2s. each, cloth lettered; 28 6d cloth, gilt edges. 

■pVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. Illustrated with ; 

JlI Beautiful Steel Engra-vings, executed in the First Style of Art. 


pONOLEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; or, Which Makes 

Ij the Hero? With Illustrations. 


P RAISE OR PRINCIPLE; or. For What ShaU I Live? 

W'ith lUu&li'ations from designs by John Cilbert. 

Q HARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. With Illustrations. 

G race and Isabel ; or. To Seem and To Be. With 

lUustrations from Designs by John Gilbert. 


JUVENILE TALES FOR ALL SEASONS; or, Blind Alice, 

tl Jessie Graham, Florence Amott, and otlier tales. Illustrated by 
Kenny Meadows. 

” The works of Miss MTntosh have become popular in the best sense of the word, ■ 
Tlie simple beauty of her niuTativcs, combining pure sentiment with high principle, 
and noble views of life and duties, ought to win for tlietn a bearing at every breside 
in our land. They place her beside the Bdgcwortlis and the llarbsulds, and the 
Opies, who have so long delighted and instructed us; and as there is little doubt 
that, as she becomes known, so will her works be valued as highly as any of the most 
popular works of the above justly famed authors, causing her name to become a. 
liousehold word, as a pleasing and instructive writer.” 



13 CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD Jin'ENILE WORKS. 


Uniform in size Mvith Dean and Dnrton’s Lai'ge Coloured Books for Chil¬ 
dren, with grea% improved Illustrations, New Types, and Well-Co¬ 
loured piotm'es, an entirely New Series of Thirteen different Books. 

PRICE 6rf. EACH. 

AUNT MAYOR’S PICTURE BOOKS FOR LITTLE 

ii READERS 


1 The Old Cornish Wornsn. 8 large cuts. 

Si Alphabet of Porcitru Things... S6 ruts. 

5 Unde Mmrod*s First Visit... S-t cuts. 

4 Story (if Reynard the Fox . 8 large cuts. 

6 Old Mother Bunch . 8 lai^c cuts. 

6 Abhabct of the Exhibition. 16 cuts. 

7 Uncle Nimrod’s Second Visit.18 plates. 

8*Alphahet of English Things. S6 cuts. 

9 Ploucquet’a fluffed Birds and Animals. 8 cuts. 

10 The Kxiiibition aud Grand London Sights.16 cuts. 

11 Unde Nimrod’s Third Visit. Scuts. 

12 Dulls tuid Sights of the Crystal PuIbcb .. la cuts. 

13 The Cat’s Tea Party. 8 huge plates. 


Snch Piotu-es as ore hero §pven will gladden the eyes of our Juvenile 
Friends, and make thorn remember tlie wonderful sight now passed 
away. 

« In 1 voL Price Ss. 6d. cloth lettered. 

T OUDON’S (Mbs ) YOUNG NATURALIST’S JOURNEY; 

J j or, the Travels of Agues Merton and her Mamma. Second Edition, 
Revised and CoiTocted. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 

Onr young readers are assured that all the anecdotes here related of the nnimnTa 
are strid'ly tiue,'though IhdHiicideiits of the journey aud the persons introduced are 
partly intaginary." 


Price 2b, Od. each, cloth lettered. 

M YKTLE’S man of snow ; and other Tales. Wit m any 

jjiustrations. Squaiti, cloth gilt, 

11 VRTLE'S THE PET LAMB, Bertha and the Bird. &c. 


iU 


Illustrated hy Absulon. Cloth gilt 


M YRTLE’S LITTLE AMY’S BIRTHDAY, and other Talcs. 

Illustrated b>' Absolon. Si^uare, clcth gilt. 

XIYRTLE’S STORY BOOK OF COUNTRY SCENES. 

J.uL Illustrated by Absolon. Sguare, cloth gilt. 

MYRTLE’S LITTLE FOUNDLING, and oilier Tales. With 

iu. Plates by Absolon. Square, cloth. 

The above, with Plates Beautifully Coloured, and Gilt Edges, Oa. Od. each. 

•** These stories were invented, at different times, for the amusement of 
a little girl six a© irs old. The pleasure she took in them induced 
tlieir coileetiun iyto a aeries, and has led to their publication. 















CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD RELTOTOUS WORKS. 13 


In 1 vol. Price 3 j«. 6(Z. cloth lettered. 

riiHE BOY’S OWN STORY BOOK. With numerous Ulus- 

X trations hy Wm. Harvey, 

" It has been the dc8ia;n of the editor of the above volumM to preseaf to liia reader 
some of the best stones that adoru our hteruttire, in a form peculiarly attracuve to 
the eyes of youth.” 

In 1 vol. Price 4s. doth, cmblctnatically gilt, or 4s. 6i. gUt edges. 

rrilE ANCIENT CITIES OE THE WOULD, in tlieir Glory 

X and their DesolaHou. Ry itev. T. A. Buckley, M.A. Illastrated 
with nnmerons Engravings. 

This is n very ^oud work, presenting such a Hfc-siirring and picturesque series 
of panoramas as will impress the mind poamrfully, and excite a desire to learn more 
of titri grK<it rouutries of which these renoivncd cities were the cauitids. Neatly 
lllualruted and carefully written, it is ' book* to put into the uands of cyery 
one.” 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDAPvD RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

In 1 vol. Prico 4s. Qd, doth lettered. 

riALMETS BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged, Modem- 

ized and Re-edited, according to the Most Recent Biblical Re¬ 
searches, by Theoboiie Alois Bucklky, B..A. The volume contains up¬ 
wards of 700 pages, and is printed in a New, Beautiful, and Clear Type. 

*'Tbe present work is not designed to compete with the many learned and volu¬ 
minous cyclonaidias, and other hooks of reference, already in circulation, bat simply 
to place 111 the hands of the great mass of tlie people some soutider and more ex¬ 
tensive iiiformatiou thau the dieap biblical dictionaries hitherto published could 
furiiiBli. The .ulvaatage of making an established book. Uie groundwork of such a 

S uiilication, at the same time modermstug its whole character, is too obvious to need 
iscnssioif.” 


In 1 vol. Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

TIEE OE CHRIST, OCR GREAT EXEMPLAR. By 

XJ Jekemv Tayloh, being the History of the Life and Death of Our 
Saviour, JesuS Christ, Revised and Edited, with a Life of tho Autlior, by 
Thbodobe A. BucKUiY, M.A. With a Portrait, 750 pages. 

I am acquainted with no work of Taylor’s (I may say with no work of any other 
author) in which mure practical wisdom may be found, a greater knowledge of the 
human heart, and a more ilexterons application, nut only of the solemn truths of 
Christianity, but of cveu tlie least important circamstances related in the Life of Out 
Saviour, in the development of sound principles of action, aud to the correction and 
gui^nce of our daily conduct.”—ifr/rael/rom Li/t hy Bishop Esher, 

" When the name of Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered with reveteneib 
genius will have become a mockery, and virtue oa empt^gahade.”— 



U CHEAP EDITIOKS OP STANDABD BELIGIOUS WORKS. 


In 1 Tol. Price 5«. cloth. 


P ICTOBJAL LIFE OP OUE SAVIOUE. B7 De. Kitxo. 

In one Handsome Yolnine, with many Illustrations. 


" To meet the demand wliieli is happflf increasing; for subjects eomicctcd with 
Sacred History, this work of sterling value has been produced by one of our most 
learned students of Bible literature. The ‘ Life of Our Saviour’ is drawn from a 
close exantifiation and comparison of the Four Gkwpcls, and elucidated by an accurate 
and extensive knowledge, on tlie part of Hr. Eilto, of all those habits and customs of 
the East which are so neccasaiy to bo understood in order folly to comprehend the 
Scripture narrative. It is illustrated with a large number of beautiful engravings, 
copied by our flxit artiata from the most celebrated productions of antiquity.” 


In 1 Tol. Price Us. cloth, or 2s. 6d, gilt edges. 

■PAMILT HCTURES FROM THE BIBLE. Edited by 

JL De. CiTMMmo. And an Introduction, Illustrated wiUi liontis* 
piece and Vignette by George Measom. Foolscap 8vo. 

Tliis work is a gallery of portraits of Scripture Families—a studio full of groups 
and models—worthy oi our study, because they air casts from perfect onginals; 
where flaws and defects exist in any family, they are clearly marked for our avoids 
ance; where excellency and beauty are, these are presented clear and voluminous; 
and, at the same time, the elements that compose and generate them are indicated 
with umuistakeable precision.”—JSrfnicfjfVom Dr Cwnming's Preface. 


In 1 Tol. Foap. 8vo, doth lettered, Price 2s. 
riHEEYEE’S (T)e.) MEMOEIALS OP THE LIPE ANH 

U TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN in Pursuit of Health, 
as developed in tide Biography of Nathaniel Cheeveb. 

The same Edition, doGi extra, gUt edges. Price 2s. M. 

"The subject of this memoir 'ied at sea while in pursiut of health, Iliere is a, 
valuable account d a medical exammalion at Cuba, but the book is mninly occupied 
with religious journals and experiences. The well-known names of tlie editors 
certify and distinguiih its clainui upon the community.”— World. 


In 1 voL Price 7s. cloth lettered. 

K ITTO’S (Db.) BIBLE HISTOEY OP THE HOLY 

LAND. Being an Account of the Physical Geography, Natural 
Eistory, Arts and Antiquities, of the Holy Land. With numerous Ulus* 
irations. 

** The object of this work is to furnish a trustworthy analysis of the interesting 
resttUs of Eastern tmveL The facilities of modem communication have wonderfully 
incrcttsed our desire to leam more of these lands, which possess the deepest interest 
€y all Christiaa readers.'* r 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD RELIOIOUS WORKS. 15- 



In Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, Price %», 

liTJAH THE TISHBITE. Translated from the Gentian of 

Da. F. W. KauMMiCHjaa, A new edition with Portrait of the Author. 


In Fcap. 8vu, cloth lettered, Price Qt. 

H AWKER^S (Dr.) morning PORTION. The Poor 

Man's Morning Portion, being a selection oi a verse of Scripture, 
with Short Observations for every day in Ihe Year. A new ediUou. 


In Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 2*. 

H AWKER’S (Dr.) EVENING PORTION. The Poor Man’s 

Evening I’ortion, being a selection of a verse of Scripture, with 
Short Ob.scrv'ations for every Day in the 1 car. A new edition. 


In Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 3s. Gd. 

H AWKER’S (Dr.) DAILY PORTION. Being the above 

two works bound together. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, cloth lettered, Price 8s. 


pOMAlNE’S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 

Xv A new edition, with the Life of the Author. 


In 1 vol. Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 2s. 

B OGATSKY’S golden treasury FOR THE CHIL- 

DllEN OF GOD, consisting of Devotional and Practical Obserra* 
tions for every Day in the Year. A new edition, printed in large type. 

In 1 vol. cloth lettered, Fcap. 8vo, Price 2s. 

J ENK’S PRAYERS, and Offices of Devotion for Families and 

for particular persons on most occasions. A new edition. By the 
Rev. CuABLES SnoEOH. With a Preface by the Rev. Albert Barnes. 


In 1 vol. Price 28. cloth, or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

D oddridge’S rise and progress of religion 

IN I'llE SOUL. A New Edition, Just Published, printed in a 
Large Type, on Good Paper. 

“ la a body of practical divinity and Christian experience that hs8 never been 
Burpassed by any work of the same mtiire.^—Cl^eland. 

*' And first, as a universal shirebouse, I recommend ' Doddridge’s Icctureif aa 
necessary in the conduct of theoiogicel puisuits.”*»Afs^^^D»rA«rm’s CAarfe. 



le CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD EELTGIOUS WORKS. 


BARNES* NOTES, BY DR. CUMMINC. 

Now Fablished, the Entire Series of Dr. Ciunming’s Complete and 

Accurate Edition of 

T he key. albert ratines* notes (Explanatory and 

Practical) designed for the Heads of Families, SUidents, Bible 
•Classes, and Sunday Schools. Edited, and carefully Revised by the 
Rev. John Gumming, D.D,, Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown Court, 
“ Mr. Barnes is one of the soundest and most accomplislicd scholars and biblical 
commentators living, and liis various works have been received with the most 
cordial favour wherever they have been read. Kia volumes are a most valuable 
coutribution to the biblical literature of the country.” 


New Volume, now ready. 

In 1 vol. Price 4t. 6d, cloth letlcri'd. 


•DARNES* (Albekt), NOTES ON THE BOOK OF REVE- 

JJ LATION. Map and Woodcuts, 012 pages, cloth extra. Uniform, 
in binding with the 10 vols. New Testament, and i vols. Old Testament. 

Tills Edition mat be had both in Single and Double Volumes. 


The Edition iu Single Volumes contains> 

The Notes on the New Testament, in 11 vola. 

. .. Book of Isaiah, in 8 vols. without abridgment. 

.. Book of Job, in 2 vols. 

The Complete Commkntakt, in this Eohx . 

Any of tlicsc Voturaes will be sold separately, as follows :» 
Tlie Notes on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 1 rol.. 

- . . . -— Luke and John, 1 vri. 

.. Acts of the Apostles, 1 vol. 

. .. Komnos, 1 vol... 

. . First Corinthians, 1 vol. 

- - Second Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol. 

- - Thcssttlonians, Timotliy, Titus, and Pliilcinon, 1 vol. 

..—. ■■■■ ■ Hebrews, 1 vol. 

. . ..James, Peter, John, and Jude, 1 vol.. 

—— -- ■ . llEVKLATIOKS . 

The Edition in Double Volumes coutuins :» 

The Notes on the New Testament, in 6 vois. 

- .—- - Book of Isaiah, in 8 vols. 

- - - - Book of Job, in I vol. .. 

The Complete Comhentaei, in this Foex. 


Any Volume may be had separately, as follows 

Tbe Four Gospels, in 1 vol. contuuing 900 pages . 

Acts and Romans, in 1 vol. „ 736 „ . 

Connlhians and Galatians, in 1 vol. „ 786 „ . 

Ephesians to Philemon, in 1 rol. ^ 626 „ . 

Hebrews and General Epistles, in 1 vol. „ 788 „ . 

The Revelations, in I vol. „ 513 „ . 

The Rrak of Isaiah, in S vols. „ 12S0 .. 

Tbe Book of Job, in 1vol. „ 78S „ . 


4 


18 0 
0 7 6 
0 6 0 
2 0 6 

0 2 6 
0 2 C 
0 2 6 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 8 6 
0 4 G 

15 0 
0 7 6 
0 4 6 
1 17 0 


0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0‘3 6 
0 5 0 
0 4 6 
0 7 6 
0 4 6 


**• In ordering the above it is particularly necessary to specify 

“ Cummino'b PIdition." 


'^‘^TONI^ON: GEO.cRpUTLEDGE & CO., FAURINGDON ST. 






























N(t» eon^Me in 3 voU, post Sbo., prtce 15« » cloth 

lettered, 

MICHAUD’S 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 

(The first English edition.) 

I^nuulated from the Original by W. Robson, 

With Notes, Preface, and Memoir of Author, 

WITH AN 

INDEX AND MAPS. 

This is ap excellent translation of the best history of the 
Crusades which European literature has sapphed. C onsidering 
the great value of the work and the high reputation it bears on 
tile Contment, we are much surprised that it has not been 
prenously introduced to the English reader. We arc at a 
loss to account tor the fact, and congratulate our countrymen 
ti^t it makes its appearance at length in so authentic a form, 
and at BO low a price. The Translator and Publishers are 
entitled to our best thanks lor having catered so well tor our 
instruction and entertainment. Michaud's History is the 
aKHit complete record of the Crusailcs yet given to Em ope. 
It distances all competitors, and leates no hope ol a superior. 
In th$ words of the author's biographer, * it may be said, 
iritiiout exaggeration, that it is one of the most valuable 
ll^toncal works that our age has produced.' By issuing it in 
k dfauwp bat neat lorm, the Messrs. Routledge have increased 
obhgation conferred on the public, and we shall be glad to 
Uauptli they have been amply remunerated ."—Eclectic 

Midbaud's admirable book—a book that all Europe has 
accepted'—has been carefully translated by Mr. Robson."— 

^'We oommedR * Michaud's Crusades’ to the notice and 
patronage of our readers, assuring them that they will find it 
not simply a dose and faithful, but also an elegant rendciing 
into our mother tongue of one of the most valuable of the pro- 
dmHtons of modem French Historians "—Leicester Mercury. 

llCiduiiid's book is a standard one, and this cheap and 
msRU^ecutiMl traaslatioa is a valuable addition to our English 
!UHeatii>e.”-«<?«ardtms. 
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